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Numb 1 TuesKai, Match 20, 1749-50 


Cur tamcn hoc Ubeat poUus decurrere campo, 

Per quern ma^ut equot Aurunece Jlexit alumnus 
St tacat, el plactdt rationem admitlitis edam Juv 

Why to expatiate in this beaten field> 

Why arms oft us d m vam I mean to wield , 

If time permit and candour will attend 

Some satisfaction this essay may lend Elpiunston 


^ I difficult} of the first address on any new oc 
JL casion, IS felt by every man in his tiansactions 
With the world, and confessed by the settled and regu 
lar forms of salutation which necessity has introduced 
pinto all languages Judgment tvas weaned with the 
perplexity of being forced upon choice, tvhere there 
was no motive to preference , and it was found con 
venient that some easy method of introduction should 
be established, which, if it wanted the allurement of 
novelt}, might enjoy the security of prescription 

I ji Perhaps 
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Perhaps fewauthois have piescnted themselves be- 
fore the publick, without wishing that such ceiemo- 
nial modes of entiance had been anciently establish- 
ed, as might have ficcd them from those dangers 
which the desiie of pleasing is ceitain to produce, and 
precluded the vain expedients of softening censure by 
apologies, or rousing attention by abuiptncss. 

The epiclc writers have found the proemial part of 
the poem such an addition to their undertaking, that 
they have almost unanimously adopted the fust lines 
of Homer, and the reader needs only be informed of 
the subject, to know in what manner the poem will 
begin. 

But this solemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar 
distinction of heroick poetry; it has nevei been le- 
gally extended to the lower orders of literature, but 
seems to be consideied as an hercditaiy pri\ilcge, to 
be enjoyed only by those uho claim it from their alli- 
ance to the genius of Plomer. 

The rules which the injudicious use of this prero- 
gative suggested to Plorace, may indeed be applied 
to the direction of candidates for inferior fame ; it 
may be proper foi all to remember, that they ought 
not to raise expectation which it is not in their 
power to satisfy, and that it is more pleasing to see 
smoke brightening into flame, than flame sinking into 
smoke. 

This precept has been long received, both from 
regard to the authouty of Horace, and its confor- 
mity to the general opinion of the w’oild ; yet there 
have been always some, that thought it no devia- 
tion from modesty to recommend their own labouis, 

and 
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and imagined themselves entitled by indisputable me 
rit to an exemption from general restraints, and to 
elevations not allowed m common life They per 
haps believed that when like Thucjdides, they be 
queatlied to mankind xTjj/wr s estate for cm, it 

was an additional favour to inform them of its value 
It ma), indeed, be no less dangerous to claim on 
certain occasions, too little than too much There 
IS something captivating m spirit and intrepidit), to 
which we often yield, as to a resistless power , nor can 
he reasonably expect the confidence of others, who too 
apparently distrusts himself 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various oc 
casions on which a man may without just offence 
proclaim his own excellencies, has omitted the case of 
an author entering the world, unless it m vy be com 
prehended under his general position, that a man may 
lawfully praise himself for those qualities which c innot 
be known but from his own mouth , as when he is 
among strangers and can have no opportunity of an 
actual exertion of his powers That the case of an 
author is parallel w ill scarcely be granted, because he ne 
cessarily discovers the degree of his merit to his judges 
when he appears at his trial But it should be re- 
membered, that unless his judges are inclined to favour 
him they will hardly be persuaded to hear the caus.e 
In love the state which fills the heart with a degree 
of solicitude next that of an author, it has been held a 
maxim, that success is most easilj obtained by indirect 
and unperceived appro iches, he who too soon pio 
fesses himself a lover ruses obstacles to his own 
wishes, and those whom disappointments have taught 
B 2 cxpe 
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experience, endeavour to conceal their passion till they 
believe their mistress wishes foi the cliscoveiy. The 
same method, if it weie piacticable to writers, would 
save many complaints of the severity of the age, and 
the caprices of criticism. If a man could glide im- 
pel ceptibly into the favoui of the publick, and only 
pioclaim his pretensions to literary honours when he is 
suie of not being rejected, he might commence author 
with better hopes, as his failings might escape con- 
tempt, though he shall never attain much regaid. 

But since the woild supposes eveiy man that writes, 
ambitious of applause, as some ladies have taught 
themselves to believe that every man intends love, 
who expi esses civility, the miscarriage of any endea- 
vour in learning laises an unbounded contempt, in- 
dulged by most minds, without scruple, as an honest 
triumph ovei unjust claims and exorbitant expecta- 
tions. The aitifices of those who put themselves in 
this hazaidous state, have, theiefoie, been multiplied 
in proportion to then fear as well as their ambition ; 
and are to be looked upon with more indulgence, as 
they aie incited at once by the tuo great movers of 
the human mind, the desire of good, and the fear of 
evil. For who can wonder that, allured on one side 
and frightened on the other, some should endeavour 
to gain favour by bribing the judge vith an appear- 
ance of lespect which they do not feel, to excite com- 
passion by confessing weakness of which they are not 
convinced, and others to attiact legaid by a show of 
openness and magnanimity, by a daiing profession of 
their own deseits, and a publick challenge of honours 
and levvaids ^ 
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The ostentatious and haughty display of thcinselvts 
has been the usual rt.fuge of diurnal ivnters, in Mndi 
cation of uhose practice it may be said, that uhat it 
irants in prudence is supplied b) sincent) and ubo 
at least miy plead, that if thur boasts deceiie any 
into the perusal of tlieir performances, they defr lud 
them of but little time 

Qutdentm^ Concumtur-^hora 
Momenia ctia mors tentt aut vtctona lata 

Ibe balllc join and in a moment s flight 

Death or a jojfu! conquest ends the fight Fhancis 

The question concerning tlie merit of the daj is soon 
decided, and we are not condemned to toil through 
half a folio to be com meed that the unter has broke 
bis promise 

It IS one among many reasons for uliich I pur 
pose to endeavour the entertainment of m) countr) 
men by a short essa) on Tuesday and Saturday, 
that I hope not much to tire those uhom I slull 
not happen to please, and if I am not conunendal 
for the beauty of my works to be at least pardoned 
for tlieir brevity But whether my c\pectations are 
most fixed on pardon or praise, I think it not ne 
ces^ary to discover for, having accurately weighed 
the reasons for arrogance and submission I find them 
so nearly equiponderant, that m) impatience to try 
the event of my first performance will not suffer 
me to attend any longer tlie trepidations of tlie 
balance \ 

There are, indeed, many conveniencies almost 

peculiar 
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peculiar to this method of publication , which may 
natuially flattei the author, whether he be confident 
or timoious. The man to whom the extent of his 
knowledge, or the spiightlmess of his imagination, 
has, in his own opinion, already secuied the praises of 
the woild, willingly takes that way of displaying his 
abilities which will soonest give him an oppoitunity 
of healing the voice of fame , it heightens his alaciity 
to think in how many places he shall hear what lie is 
now writing, lead with ecstasies to-moiio\v He will 
often please himself with reflecting, that the author of 
a laige tieatise must proceed with anxiety, lest, befoie 
the completion of his woik, the attention of the pub- 
lick may have changed its object , but that he who is 
confined to no single topick, may follow the national 
taste thiough all its vaiiations, and catch the auiapo- 
pularis, the gale of favour, fiom what point soever it 
shall blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts 
of the cautious, and the teiiouis of the feaiful, foi 
to such the shortness of eveiy single papei is a 
poweiful encouiageraent. He that questions his abi- 
lities to ai range the dissimilar paits of an extensive 
plan, 01 feais to be lost in a complicated system, may 
yet hope to adjust a few pages without pei plexity ; 
and if, when he turns over the lepobitoiies of his me- 
moiy, he finds his collection too small for a volume, 
he may yet have enough to fui nish out an essay. He ' 
that would fear to lay out too much time upon an 
expel iinent of which he knows not the event, pei- 
suades himself that a few days will show him what he 
is to expect from his learning and his genius. If he 

thinks 
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tlunl^s Ins on 11 judgment not siilTicientl) cniiglittncd, 
he inaj, bj attending the reiinrU nhich ciery paper 
mil produce, rectif) his opinions If he should with 
too little premeditation encumber hiinsUf by an un 
nieldy subject, he can quit it nathout confessing Ins 
ignoranct, and pass to other topicl s less dangerous, 
or more tractable And if he finds, mill all Ins in 
dustrj, and all Ins artifices, that he cannot desene re 
gard, or cannot attain it he inai let the design full at 
once, and, intbout injury to others or himself, retire 
to amusements of greater pleasure, or to studies of 
better prospect 


Nuatn 2 S \TUUDAi, Match 24, 1749 50 


S<arc foco TicsetJ pcrc«n<t£*<i3tamjWe 
Ante/usam abscntemque fent graiu vngula vampum 

Status 

rh impatient courser pants in <'\er5 vem 
And pamng seems to bent the distant plain 
Hills >ales nnd floods appior already crost 
And ere he starts a thoasand steps nre lost Porn 

^ H'^HAT the mind of man is never satisfied with 
the objects immcdntcly before it but is nl 
vvajs breaking away from the present moment, and 
losing Itself m schemes of future feUcitj , and that 
we forget the proper use of the time now in oiir 

power, 
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powei, to piovide foi tlie enjoyment of that which, 
peihaps, may never be granted ns, has been frequently 
remailted ; and as this practice is a commodious sub- 
ject of lailleiy to the gay, and of declamation to the 
serious, it has been iidiculed with all the pleasantly 
of wit, and exaggerated with all the amplifications of 
rhetorick. Eveiy instance, by which its absurdity 
might appear most flagrant, has been studiously col- 
lected; it has been maiked with eveiy epithet of con- 
tempt, and all the tiopes and figures have been called 
forth against it. 

Censuie is willingly indulged, because it always 
implies some superioiity ; men please themselves with 
imagining that they have made a deepei search, or 
wider suivey, than otheis, and detected faults and fol- 
lies winch escape vulgar observation. And the plea- 
sure of wantoning in common topicks is so tempting 
to a writer, that he cannot easily resign it ; a train of 
sentiments generally leceived enables him to shine 
without labour, and to conquer without a contest. 
It is so easy to laugh at the folly of him who lives only 
in idea, refuses immediate ease for distant pleasuies, 
and, instead of enjoying the blessings of life, lets life 
glide away in prepaiations to enjoy them ; it afFoids 
such oppoitunities of triumphant exultation, to ex- 
emplify the uncertainty of the human state, to louse 
mortals from theii dream, and infoim them of the si- 
lent celerity of time, that we may believe authors will- 
ing rather to transmit than examine so advantageous 
a piinciple, and more inclined to pursue a track so 
smooth and so fioweiy, than attentively to considei 
v\hether it leads to tiuth. 


This 
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This qualit} of looking fonvnrd into futnrit}, seems 
the umvoidable condition of n being, wliose motions 
nre gradinl, nnd whose life is progresMie ns his 
powers nre limited, he must use menns for the nt 
tninment of Ins ends and intend first whnt lu per- 
forms last, ns by continual advances from Ins first 
stage of CMstence, he is perpetually var}ing the ho 
rizon of Ins prospects he must alwa)s discover new 
motives of action, new e.\cj!iments of fear, and allure 
nients of desire 

Tlie end, therefore, uhieh at present calls forth our 
efforts, will be found, when it is once gamed, to be 
onlj one of the means to some remoter end 'Ihc 
natural flights of the human mind arc not from plea 
sure to pleasure, but from hope to hope 

He tliat directs his steps to a certain point, must 
frequent!) turn his e)cs to that j)I ice wlnth he strives 
to reach, he that undergoes the fatigue of labour, 
must solace his weirmess with the contemplation of 
its reward In agricwUiire, one of the most simple 
and necessary einployinenls, no man turns up tlie 
ground but because he thml s of the harvest, that Inr 
vest which blights may interctpt, which inundaMons 
may sweep awa), or which death or calamit) may Inn 
dtr him from reaping 

Yet as few maxims arc widely received or long re 
tamed but for some conforinit) with truth and nature 
it must be confessed, that this caution against I ceping 
our view too intent upon remote advantages is not 
without its propriety or usefulness, though it may 
have been recited with too much levit), or enforced 
with too little distinction for, not to speak of that 

vehemence 
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vehemence of desiie which presses thiough light and 
wrong to its giatification, or that anxious inquietude 
which IS justly chaigeable with distrust of heaven, sub- 
jects too solemn foi my present pm pose j it frequently 
happens that, by indulging eaily the laptuies of suc- 
cess, we foiget the measuies necessaiy to secuie it, 
and suffei the imagination to not in the fiuition of 
some possible good, till the time of obtaining it has 
slipped away. 

Theie would, however, he few enterpiises of gieat 
lahoui 01 hazard undei taken, if we had not the power 
of magnifying the advantages which we persuade 
oui selves to expect fiom them. "When the knight 
of La Mancha gravely lecouiits to his companion 
the adventuies by which he is to signalize himself 
in such a mannei that he shall be summoned to the 
suppoit of empires, solicited to accept* the heiiess 
of the Clown which he has pieserved, have honours 
and 1 idles to scattei about him, and an island to 
bestow on his woithy squiie, veiy few leadeis, amidst 
then miith or pity, can deny that they have ad- 
mitted visions of the same kind ; though they have 
not, peihaps, expected events equally strange, or by 
means equally inadequate When we pity him, we 
reflect on our own disappointments ; and when we 
laugh, oui hearts inform us that he is not moie ridi- 
culous than ourselves, except that he tells what we 
have only thought. 

The undei standing of a man natuially sanguine, 
may, indeed, be easily vitiated by the luxurious indul- 
gence of hope, howevei necessaiy to thepioduction of 
eveiy thing great or excellent, as some plants are de- 

stioycd 
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8tro)ed b} too open exposure to thxt sun ulncli gues 
life and beauty to the \eget'iblt. world 

Perhaps no class of tlie human species requires 
more to be cautioned against this anticip ition of hap 
piness than those that aspire to the n ime of authors 
A man of lively fancy no sooner finds a hint mo\ing 
m his mind, than, he makes momentaneous excursions 
to the press, and to the ivorld, and, with a little en 
courageinent from flattery, pushes forward into fu 
ture ages, and prognosticates the honours to be paid 
him, when en\y is extinct and faction forgotten, and 
those, whom partiality now sufiers to obscure him, 
shall have given way to the tnflers of as short duration 
as themsehes 

Those who ha\e proceeded so for as to appeal to 
the tnbunal of succeeding times, arc not hkcly to be 
cured of tbeir infatuation , but all endeai ours ought 
to be used for the prevention of a disease, for which, 
when It has attained its height, perhaps no remedy 
will be found m tlie gardens of philosophy, however 
she may boast her physicK of the mind, her catharticKs 
of vice, or lenitives of passion 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly touched 
with the symptoms of the waters malady, endeavour 
to fortify myself against the infection, not without 
some weak hope that my prescnatives may extend 
their virtues to others whose employment exposes 
them to the same danger 

Laudts amorc tumes? Sunt ceria piacula qua Ic 
Ter puri lecto potcrunt rccrcare Ubcllo 


Ts fame j our passion > \\ isdom s pouerful charm 
If thrice read o\er Bhnll its force disarm F/iAhCis 

It 
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It is tlie sage advice of Epictetus, that u man slioiild 
accustom himself often to think of what is most shock- 
ing and teiiible, that by such reflections he may be 
pieserved from too aidcnt wishes for seeming good, 
and fiom too much dejection in real evil. 

There is nothing inoie dreadful to an author than 
neglect, compaied with which, leproach, hatred, and 
opposition, are names of happiness ; yet this worse, 
this meanest fate, eveiy one who daies to write has 
reason to fear. 

J nunc, el terstf! tecum vicditare cnnoroi 

Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lajs. EnrniNSTo\. 

It may not be unfit foi him who makes a new en- 
trance into the letteied w'oild, so far to suspect his own 
poweis, as to believe that he possibly may deserve neg- 
lect; that natuie may not have qualified him much 
to enlarge oi embellish knowledge, noi sent him foith 
entitled by indisputable supeiiority to legulate the con- 
duct of the lest of mankind , that, though the woild 
must be gianted to be yet m ignoiance, he is not de- 
stined to dispel the cloud, noi to shine out as one of 
the luminaiies of life. For this suspicion, eveiy cata- 
logue of a hbiaiy will fuinish sufficient leason ; as he 
will find it crow^ded with names of men, who, though 
now foi gotten, weie once no less enterprising or con- 
fident than himself, equally pleased with then owm 
pioductions, equally caiessed by then pations, and 
flattered by then fi lends. 

But though It should happen that an authoi is ca- 
pable of excelling, yet his ineiit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the vaiicty of things, and thrown 
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into the general miscellany of life ^ He tint endea 
\ouis after fame by nnting solicits the regard of a 
multitude fluctuating m pleasures or immersed in bu- 
siness uithout lime for intellectual amusements he 
appeals to judges prepossessed by passions, or cor- 
rupted by prejudices which preclude their approbation 
of anj new performance Some arc too indolent to 
read an) thing till its reputation is established, others 
too envious to promote tint fame uhich gi\es them 
pain by its increase What is new is opposed, because 
most are unwilling to be taught , and uhat is known 
is rejected because it is not sufficiently considered, 
that men more frequently require to be reminded than 
informed The learned arc afraid to declare their 
opinion early, lest they should put their reputation m 
hazard, the ignorant altta)s imagine themselves giving 
some proof of delicacy, when they refuse to he pleased 
and he that finds Ins way to reputation through all 
these obstructions, must acl now ledge that he is in- 
debted to other causes besides Ins industr), Ins learn 
ing, or Ins wit 
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Numb. 3. Tuesday, March 37, 1750. 


ViRTUSj rppidsce natia SOI (hdce , 

Intaminatis fidget honoribiis, 

Nec simit aut point secures 

Arhitno populans aurce Hon 

Undisappointed in designs. 

With native honours virtue shines , 

Nor takes up pow’r, nor lays it down. 

As giddy rabbles smile or frown Elpuinston 

r J task of an author is, eithei to teach what 
” is not known, or to lecommend known tiuths 
by his manner of adoimng them ; eithei to let new 
light in upon the mind, and open new scenes to the 
piospect, or to vaiy the diess and situation of com- 
mon objects, so as to give them fresh giace and moie 
poweiful atti actions, to spread such floweis ovei the 
regions through which-the intellect has aheady made 
its piogiess, as may tempt it to fetuin, and take a se- 
cond view of things hastily passed over, oi negligently 
legal ded. 

' Eithei of these labouis is veiy difficult, because, that 
they may not be fiuitless, men must not only be pei- 
suaded of their eiiours, but leconciled to their guide, 
they must not only confess theii ignoiance, but, 
what is still less pleasing, must allow that he fiom 
whom they are to leain is moie knowing than them- 
selves. 


It 
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It might be imagined that such an emplojment 
ti'as in itself sufficiently irksome nnd hazardous , that 
none uould be found so malevolent as wantonly to 
add weight to the stone of Sisyphus, and that few 
endeavours would be used to obstruct those advances 
to reputation which must be made at such an e\ 
pense of time and thought, with so grei\t hazard in 
the miscarriage, and with so little advantage from the 
success 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amusement, to 
hinder the reception of every work of learning or gc 
nius, who stand as sentinels in the avenues of fame, 
and value themselves upon giving Icnorvnce and 
Envt the first notice of a prey 

To these men, who distinguish themselves by the 
appellation of Criticks, it is necessary for a new 
author to find some means of recommendation It is 
probable, that the most malignant of these persecutors 
might be somewhat softened and prevailtd on for a 
short time, to remit tlieir fury Having for this pur 
pose considered many expedients I find in the records 
of ancient times, that Argos was lulled b) musick 
and Cepberus quieted with a sop, and am tlierefore 
inclined to believe tliat modern cnticks, who, if they 
have not the ejes, have the watchfulness of Argus 
and can bark as loud as Cerberus, though, perhaps 
they cannot bite with equal force, might be sub 
dued by methods of the same kind I have heard 
how some have been pacified vvitli claret and a sup 
per, and others laid asleep with the soft notes of 
flattery 


*1 hough 
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Though the nature of my undeitahing gives me 
sufficient reason to diead the united attacks of tins 
virulent geneiation, yet, I have not hitherto persuaded 
myself to take any measures foi flight or tieaty. For 
I am in doubt whethei they can act against me by 
lawful autboiity, and suspect that they have presumed 
upon a foiged commission, styled themselves the mi- 
nisteisof Criticism, without any au then tick evidence 
of delegation, and uttered then own determinations as 
the decrees of a higher judicatuie. 

Criticism, fiom whom they derive their claim to 
decide the fate of writers, was the eldest daughtei of 
Labour and of Truth • she w’as, at liei birth, com- 
mitted to the caie of Justice, and bi ought up by her 
in the palace of Wisdom. Being soon distinguished 
by the celestials for hei uncommon qualities, she was 
appointed the governess of Fancy, and empow'ered to 
beat time to the chorus of the Muses, wdien they sung 
before the tliione of Jupiter. 

When the Muses condescended to visit this longer 
woild, they came accompanied by Criticism, to 
whom, upon her descent fiom her native legions. 
Justice gave a sceptic, to be caiiied aloft in her light 
hand, one end of which was tinctured with ambrosia, 
and mwreathed with a golden foliage of amaranths and 
bays ; tbe other end w'as encircled with cypiess and 
poppies, and dipped in the wateis of oblivion. In her 
left hand she boie an unextinguishable torch, manu- 
factured by Labour, and lighted by Truth, of which 
it was the particular quality immediately to show 
every thing in its tiue form, however it might be dis- 
guised to common eyes. Whatever Art could com- 
plicate 
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plicnte, or Folli coultl confound wis upon the first 
gleimof the torch of Truth, exhibited in its distinct 
parts nnd original simplicit} , it darted tliroiigh the 
hbynnths of sophistry, and showed at once all the 
absurdities to which they stiacd for refuge , it pierced 
through the robes which rhetorick often sold to false 
hood, and detected the disproportion of parts which 
artificial veils had been contrived to cover 

Tlius furnished for the execution of her oIBcl, 
Criticism came down to survey tlie performances of 
those who professed themselves the votaries of the 
Muses Whatever was brought before her, she be- 
held by the steady light of the torch of Truth , and 
when her examination had convinced her, that the 
laws of just writing had been obsened she touched it 
with the amaranthine end of the sceptre, and consigned 
it over to immortality 

But it more frequently happened that in the works 
which required her inspection there was some impos 
ture attempted , that false colours were laboriously 
laid that some secret inequality was found between 
the words and sentiments, or some di'jsiinilitude of the 
ideas and the original objects, that incongruities were 
linked together or that some parts were of no use but 
to enlarge the appearance of the whole without con 
tributmg to its beauty, solidity, oi usefulness 

Wlierever such discoveries were made, and they 
were made whenever these faults were committed. 
Criticism refused the touch which conferred the 
sanction of immortality, and when the errours were 
frequent and gross reversed the sceptic, and let drops 
of letne distil from the poppies and cypress a fatal 

'OL I c mildew 
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mildew, which immediately began to waste the work 
away, till it was at last totally destioyed. 

There were some compositions brought to the test, 
in which, when the strongest light was thrown upon 
them, their beauties and faults appeared so equally 
mingled, that CiiiTidSRf stood with her sceptre poised 
in hei hand, in doubt whether to shed lethe, or am- 
brosia, upon them. These at last increased to so 
great a number, that she was weary of attending such 
doubtful claims, and, for fear of using impioperly the 
sceptre of Justice, refeired the cause to be considered 
by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though tery dilatory, 
were, some few caprices excepted, confoimable to jus- 
tice : and many who thought themselves secure by a 
short foibearance, have sunk under his scythe, as they 
were posting down with their volumes in triumph to 
futurity. It was observable that some were destioyed 
by little and little, and others crushed for ever by a 
single blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed steadily 
upon Time, was at last so well satisfied with his con- 
duct, that she withdrew fiom the earth with her pa- 
troness Astrea, and left Prejudice and False Taste 
to ravage at laige as the associates of Fraud and 
Mischief* contenting herself thencefoith to shed hei 
influence fiom afai, upon some select minds fitted for 
its reception by learning and by virtue. 

Before bei departuie she broke her sceptre, of which 
the shiveis, that formed the ambiosial end, weie caught 
up by Flaiiery, and those that had been intected 
with the wateis of lethe were, with equal haste, seized 

by 
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by Mai.evolei.ce Tlie followers of rLArrrnv, to 
whom she distributed her part of the sceptre neither 
had nor' desired light, but touched indiscriminately 
whatever Pow eh or Interest happened to exhibit 
The companions of Malevolence « ere supplied bj 
theFilRins with a torch, winch had this quality peculiar 
to infernal lustre, that its light fell only upon faults 


No light but rather darkness risible 
, Sen d only to discover sights of uve 

IVith these fragments of authority, the slaves of 
Platterv and Malevolence marched out, at the 
command of their mistresses, to confer immortality , or 
condemn to oblivion But the sceptre had noil lost 
itsponer, and Time passes his sentence at leisure, 
without any regard to their determinations 
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Numb. 4. Saturday, March 31, 1750. 

Simul et jncinida et ulonca ducrc utcc Hon 

Anti join both profit nntl deligiit in one Cunfcn 

r g woilts of fiction, with which the picscnt gc- 
^ neiation seems more pailiculaily delighted, arc 
such as exhibit life in its true state, ditcrsificd onl) by 
accidents that daily happen in the w orld, and influenced 
by passions and qualities w'hich aie rcall} to lie found 
in conveising with mankind. 

This kind of waiting may be termed not iinpro' 
perly the comedy of romance, and is to be conducted 
nearly by the rules of coinick poetr 3 \ Its pi mince is 
to bring about natural events by easy means, and to 
keep up curiosity without the help of wonder: it is 
tbeiefore piecluded fiom the machines and expedients 
of the heioick lomance, and can neither employ giants 
to snatch away a lady fiom the nuptial rites, noi knights 
to bring her back fiom captivity; it can ncithei be- 
wilder its peisorages in deseits, nor lodge them in 
imaginary castles. 

I lemember a lemaik made by Scaliger upon Pon- 
tanus, that all his writings aie filled with the s.irnc 
Images ; and that if you take fiom him his lilies and 
his loses, his satyrs and his diyads, he w’ill have no- 
thing left that can be called poetiy. In like manner 
almost all the fictions of the last age wdll vanish, if you 
deprive them of a hermit and a w'ood, a battle and a 
shipwreck. 


Why 
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Why this w lid stnin of iimgination found reception 
so long in polite and Icarnt-d ages, it ii not easj to 
concene, butue cannot wonder that while renders 
could he procured, the authors were willing to con 
tinue it, for when a man had by practice gamed 
some fluenc} of language, he had no further care 
than to retire to his closet, let loose his imention, 
and heat his mmd with incredibilities, a booK was 
thus produced without fear of criticism, without tin. 
toil of stud) without Inowledge of nature, or nc 
quaintancc with life 

The task of our present wnters is \cr) different, 
it requires, together with that learning which is to be 
gained from hooks, that experience which can nc\er 
be attained by sohtarj diligence, but must arise from 
general conierse and accurate obseriation of the living 
world Tlieir performances have, ns Horace expresses 
it plus oTJcris quantum %aix<z mtnuSi little indulgence, 
and therefore more dilBcuIt} Tliey are engaged m 
portraits of which every one Knows the ongmal and 
can delect any dev lation from exactness of resemblance 
Other writings are safe, except from the malice of 
learning, but these are in danger from even common 
reader as the slipper ill executed was censured by a 
shoemaker who happened to stop m his way at the 
Venus of Apelles i 

But the fear of not being ipproved as jmt copier? 
of human manners, is not the most important ton 
cern tliat an author of this sort ought to have be- 
fore him Tliese books are written chiefly to the 
)oung, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom they 
sene as lectures of conduct, and introductions ^ into 

hfc 
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life. They are tlie enteitainmeiit of minds unfur- 
nished with ideas, and therefore easily susceptible of 
impressions ; not fixed by principles, and thcieforc 
easily following the current of fancy ; not informed by 
experience, and consequently open to c^ ery false sug- 
gestion and paitiul account. 

That the highest degree of reverence should be paid 
to youth, and that nothing indecent sbotdd be suflcrcd 
to approach their eyes or cars, ai c precepts extorted 
by sense and virtue from an ancient writer by no 
means eminent for chastity of thought 7^iic same 
kind, though not the same degree, of caution is re- 
quired in every thing which is laid before them, to se- 
cure them from unjust prejudices, perverse opinions, 
and incongruous combinations of images. 

In the romances foimerly written, every transaction 
and sentiment was so remote from all that passes 
among men, that the reader was in very little danger 
of making any applications to himself; the %irtucs and 
crimes were equally beyond his spheie of activity ; and 
he amused himself with heiocs and with tiaitors, de- 
liverers and persecutors, as with beings of another spe- 
cies, whose actions were regulated upon motives of 
their own, and who had neither faults noi excellencies 
in common with himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the rest of 
the world, and acts in such scenes of the universal 
drama as may be the lot of any other man ; young 
spectators fix their eyes upon him with closer atten- 
tion, and hope, by observing his beha^^our and suc- 
cess, to regulate their own piactices wdien they shall 
be engaged in the like pait. 

For 
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I or this reason these fimihar histones may perhaps 
be made of greater use than the sokinnities of professed 
morality, and comey the knouledgeof Mce and virtue 
with more efficacy than nKioins and definitions ]3ut 
if the pou er of example is so great as to t iKc possession 
of the memory b) a I ind of violence, and produce cf 
fects ahnost uithout the intervention of the will, cire 
ought to be taken, that, when the thoice is unrcstrain 
ed, the best examples onl) should be exhibited , and 
that which is likely to operate so stronglj, should not 
be mischievous or uncertain in its eficcts 
The chief advantage tvhith thest fictions have over 
real life is, that their authors are at Iibertj, though not 
to inient )et to select, objects, and to cull from the 
mass of mankind those indiuduals upon ivhich tlic 
attention ought most to be tmplojcd as a diamond, 
though it cannot be made, inaj be polished by art, and 
placed m such a situation as to disjdaj that lustre 
which before was buried among common stones 
’ It is justly ccuisidered as the greatest excellency of 
prt, to imitate nature, but it is neccssarj to distinguish 
those parts of nature which are most proper for innta 
tion greater care is still required in representing hf<^ 
which IS so often discoloured by passion or deformed 
by wickedness If the world be promutuousl) desenb 
ed, I cannot see of what use it can be to read the ac 
count or why itmaj not be as safe to turn the ejeim 
mediately upon mankind, as i upon a mirrour which 
shows all that presents itself without discrimination 
It as therefore not a sufficient vindication of a cha 
Tacter,that it is drawn as it appears, for many cliarac 
ters ought nt-ver to be drawn nor of a narrative, that 

the 
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the tiain of events is agiceable to obst'iTation and ex- 
perience ; foi that observation which is called bnow- 
ledge of the world, will be found much moie frequently 
to make men cunning than good. The purpose of 
these wiitings is suicly not only to show mankind, but 
to piovide that they may be seen heicaftci w'lth Ic-s 
hazaid; to teach the means of avoiding tlie snares 
which are laid by TREAcnnuY foi iNNocrACn, without 
infusing any wish for that supeiioiity with which the 
betiayer flatters his vanity; to gi\e the {loucr of coiin- 
tei acting fraud, without the temjitation to jiractise it; 
to initiate youth by mock cncounteis in the art of nc- 
cessaiy defence, and to increase piudencc without im- 
pairing virtue. 

INkany writeis, for the sake of following nature, so 
mingle good and bad qualities in theii piincipal per- 
sonages, that they aie both equally conspicuous ; and 
as we accompany them thiongh then adventures with 
delight, and aie led by degiees to interest oiusehcs in 
theii favour, we lose the abhorrence of their faults, be- 
cause they do not hinder our pleasure, or, peihaps, re- 
gard them with some kindness for being united wdth 
so much merit. 

There have been men indeed splendidly w'lcked, whose 
endowments threw a brightness on then ciimes, and 
whom scaice any villany made peifectly detestable, be- 
cause they never could be wdiolly divested of tlieir excel- 
lencies , but such have been in all ages the great cor- 
rupters of the w'oild, and their lesemblance ought no 
moie to be preseived, than the art of muidering wdtb- 
out pain. 

Some have advanced, without due attention to the 

consequences 
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consequences of tins notion, tint cert'un Mrtues lm\c 
their correspondent faults, and therefore tint to exhibit 
either apart is to deviate from probability Thus, men 
tire observed by Swift to be “grateful m the same de 
gree as they are resentful ** Tins principle, with others 
of the same kind, supposes man to act from a brute 
impulse, and pursue a certain degree of inclination, 
without any choice of the object, for, otherwise, tbougli 
It should be allowed that gratitude and resentment 
arise from the same constitution of the passions, it 
follows not that they will be equally indulged when 
reason is consulted, yet, unless that consequence be 
admitted this sagacious maxim becomes an empty 
sound, without any relation to practice or to life 

Nor IS It evident, that even the first motions to these 
effects arc alw ay s in the same proportion For pride, 
which produces quickness of resentment will obstruct 
gratitude, by unwillingness to admit that inferiority 
which obligation imjihes, and it is very unlikely that 
hewho cannot think lie receives a favour, will nckuow 
ledge or repay it 

It IS of the utmost importance to mani ind, tint 
positions of this tendency should be laid open and con 
futed , for while men consider good and evil as spring 
mg from the same root, they will spare tlicone for the 
sake of the other, and jn judging if not of others at least 
of themselves, will be apt to estimate their virtues by 
their vices To this fat d ei rour all those vv ill contribute, 
who confound the colours of right and wrong, and 
instead of helping to settle their bound iries, mi\ them 
with so much art, tint no coinnion imnd is able to 
disunite them 


In 
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In nanatives wlieie histoiical veracity lias no place, I 
cannot discover why there should not be exhibited the 
most pel feet idea of vii tue ; of vii tue not angelical, nor 
above piobability, (for what we cannot credit, we shall 
never imitate,) but the highest and puiest that huma- 
nity can leach, which, exeicised in such trials as the 
various revolutions of things shall bring upon it, may, 
by conqueiing some calamities, and enduiing otheis, 
teach us what we may hope, and what we can per- 
foim. Vice, for vice is necessary to be shown, should 
always disgust; nor should the giaces of gayety, or 
the dignity of couiage, be so united with it as to le- 
concile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, it 
should raise hatred by the malignity of its practices, 
and contempt by the meanness of its stratagems : for, 
while it is supported by eithei parts or spiiit, it will be 
seldom heartily abhoired. The Roman tyrant was 
content to be hated, if he was but feaied ; and there 
are thousands of the readeis of romances willing to be 
thought wiched, if they may be allowed to be wits. It 
is theiefoie to be steadily inculcated, that vii tue is the 
highest proof of undei standing, and the only solid 
basis of greatness; and that vice is the natuial conse- 
quence of narrow thoughts ; that it begins in mistake^ 
and ends in ignominy*. 

Tins excellent paper was occasioned by the popularity of Ro- 
derick Random, and Tom Jones, whicli appeared about this time, 
and have been the models of that species ot romance now known 
by the more common name of Novel C. 
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Numb 5 Tui.sda\, 1750 

r 

Et nunc omnis eger nunc omnts parlunt arbos, 

hunc Jrondtnl tik/s nunc Jormosusmus annut Vibo 

Now c\ rj field now cv ly tree w green , 

Now genial Natures fairest ficc is seen EtrniNSTOK 

J 

TpVEBY rmn is sufficiently discontented inth some 
* circumstances of his present state, to suffer his 
imagination to range more or less m quest of future 
happiness, and to fix upon some point of time, m 
which, by the removal of the inconvenience which 
now perplexes him, or acquisition of the adiantage 
which he at present wants, he shall find the condition 
of his life vciy much improved 

When this time, which is too often expected with 
great impatience, at last arnves, it generally comes 
without the blessing for which it was desired, butwc 
solace ourselves with some ncwprospect, and press for- 
ward ogam with equal eagerness 
It IS lucky for a roan m whom this temper prevails, 
when he turns his hopes upon things wholly ont of his 
own power, since he forbears then to precipitate his 
affairs, for the sake of the great event that is to com 
plete his felicity, and waits for the blissful hour with 
less neglect of the measures necessary to be taken in 
the mean time 

I have long known a person of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happiness wath levs hurt to him 

self 
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self than such chimerical wishes commonly piodiice, 
and adjusted his scheme with such addiess, that his 
hopes weie in full bloom thice paits of the jear, and 
in the other part nevei wholly blasted Many, peihaps, 
would be desirous of learning by nhat means he pio- 
cuied to himself such a cheap and lasting satisfaction. 
It was gained by a constant piactice of refeiiing the 
lemoval of all his uneasiness to the coming of the next 
spiing; if his health was impaiied, the spring would 
restore it ; if what he wanted was at a high price, it 
would fall its value in the spiing. 

The spiing indeed did often come without any of 
these effects, but he uas always certain that the next 
would be more pi opitious ; nor was cvei convinced, 
that the piescnt spiing would fail him befoie the mid- 
dle of summer ; foi he always talked of the spring as 
coming till it was past, and when it was once past, eveiy 
one agieed with him that it was coming. 

By long converse with this man, I am, peihaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleasuie in the contem- 
plation of this delightful season ; but I have the satis- 
faction of finding many% whom it can be no shame 
to lesemble, infected with the same enthusiasm; foi 
theie is, I believe, scarce any^ poet of eminence, who 
has not left some testimony of his fondness foi the 
fioweis, the zephyis, and the waibleis of the spiing. 
Nor has the most luxuriant imagination been able to 
describe the serenity^ and happiness of the golden age, 
otherwise than by giving a peipetual spiing as the 
highest reward of un corrupted innocence. 

Theie is, indeed, something inexpiessibly pleasing 
in the annual renovation of the woild, and the new 

display 
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display of tlit treasures of nature Tlie cold and dark 
ness of t inter, uith the inked deformity of e\cry ob 
ject on which we turn our eyes male us rejoice at 
the succeeding season, as w ell for w hat wc ha\ e escaped 
as for what we may enjoy, and c\eiy budding flower, 
which a warm situation brings early to our Mew, is con 
sidered by us as a messenger to notify the approach of 
more joyous days 

Ihe Spuing affords, to i mind so free from the dis- 
turbance of cares or passions ns to be vacant to calm 
amusements, almost every thing that our present state 
makes us capable of enjoying The variegated verdure 
of the fields and woods, the succession of grateful 
odours, the voice of pleasure pouring out Us notes on 
every side, with thu gladness apparently conceived by 
every animal, from the growtUof his food, and theele 
mency of the weather, throw over the whole earth an 
air of gayet) significantly expressed by the smile of 
nature 

Yet there are men to whom these scenes are able 
to give no delight and who liurrySway from all the 
varieties of rural beauty to lose their hours and divert 
their thoughts by cards or assemblies, a tavern dinner, 
or the prattle of the day 

' It may be laid down as a position which will seldom 
deceive, that when a man cannot bear Ins own com 
pany, there is something wrong He must fly from 
himself cither because he feels a tediousness m life 
from the equipoise of an empty mind, whieli having 
no tendency to one motion more than another, hut as 
it IS impelled by some external power, must always 
have recourse to foreign objects , or he must be afraid 

of 
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of the intrusion of some unpleasing ideas, and perhaps 
is stiuggling to escape from the remembrance of a 
lossj the fear of a calamity, or some other thought of 
gieatei horroui. 

Those udiom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the plea- 
sures of contemplation^ may properly apply to such 
diversions, provided they are innocent, as lay strong 
hold on the attention ; and those whom fear of any 
future affliction chains donn to misery, must endea- 
vour to obvrate the danger. 

My consrderations shall, on this occasion^ he turned 
on such as are burdensome to themselves ineiely be- 
cause they want subjects for reflectionj and to whom 
the volume of nature is throw'n open wrthout aflord- 
ing them pleasure or instruction, because they never 
learned to read the characters, 

A French author has advanced this seeming para- 
dox3 that vm'y few men Jmoiu how to take a walk, and, 
indeed, rt is true, that few know how to take a w alk 
with a prospect of any other pleasure than the same 
company would have afforded them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and consequently vary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In hke 
manner, it ought to be the endeavour of every man to 
derive his reflections from the objects about him; for 
it is to no purpose that he alters his position, if his 
attention continues fixed to the same point. The mind 
should be kept open to the access of every new idea, 
and so far disengaged from the predominance of par- 
ticular thoughts, as easily to accommodate itself to 
occasional entertainment. 


A man 
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t A man that lias formed this habit of turniftg cveiy 
new object to his entertammcnt, finds in the produc 
tions of nature on inexhaustible stoch of materials upon 
uhich he con amploy himself, without anj temptations 
to envy or malevolence, faults, perhaps seldom totally 
avoided by those uhose judgment is much exercised 
upon the works of art He has ahvajs a certain pro 
spect of discovering new reasons for adoring the spve 
reigti Author of the universe, and probable hopes of 
making some discovery of benefit to others, or of profit 
to himself There is no doubt but many vegetables 
and animals have qualities that might be of great use# 
to the knowledge of which there is not required much 
force of penetration# or fatigue of study, but only fre 
quent experiments and close attention IVliat is said 
by the chymists of their darling mercury# is, perhaps, 
true of every body through the whole creation, that if 
a thousand lives should be spent upon it, all its pro 
perties would not be found out r 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified bj various 
taste®, since life affords and requires such multiplicity 
of employments, and a nation of naturalists is nei 
iher to be hoped nor desired, but it is surely not im- 
proper to point out a fiesh amusement to those who 
languish in health, and repine in plenty, for want of 
some source of divers on that may be less easily ex 
hausted, and to inform the multitudes of both sexes, 
who are burdened with every new daj, that there are 
many shows which they have not seen 

He that enlarges his cunosity after the works of na 
ture demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness , 
and therefore the younger part of my readers, to 

whom 
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whom I dedicate this vernal speculation, must excuse 
me foi calling upon them to make use at once of the 
spiing of the year, and the spring of life , to acquiie, 
while theii minds may be yet impressed with new 
images, a love of innocent pleasines, and an aidour 
for useful knowledge; and to remember, that a blighted 
spiing makes a barien year, and that the vernal flow ers, 
hojvevei beautiful and gay, are only intended by na- 
tuie as pieparatives to autumnal fiuits. 
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Numh 6 Satuiidai, jipitl7, 1750 

^trenua noj exfrftl tneriia natilui alque 
Quadriga petmus tene rirrrf pela hie est 

LstUlulru animui $t te non deceit cqnut Hon 

Actne m indolence abroad we roam 
In quest of happiness svhidi d«T)N nt home 
A\’ith \-ain pursuits fatigu d at length )OU 11 find 
No place cscludea it from an tqnal mind ELPiriastos 

r I litAT man should ncter suffer hw Iiappiness (o 
depend upon c\ternnl circumstances, is one of 
the chief precepts of the Stoml pinlosophj , a pre 
cept, mdted, uhich that loft) sect has extended be 
)ond the condition of humnn hfe, and m nhich some 
of them seem to hn\c compnsed an utter exclusion of 
all corporal ji un and pknsurc from the regard or at^ 
tention of a uisc man 

Such saptenUa insamaiSf as Horace calls the doC 
trine of another sect, such cxtmaagance of plnlosoph), 
can want neither authorit) nor argument for its con 
futation it IS oterthrouii b) the experience of oery 
hour, and the pouers of nature riSL up against it But 
we ma) ^e^y proper!) inquire how hear to this cs. 
dted State it is in our power to appro icli, how far we 
can exempt oiirsdv Cs from outu ard influences and se 
curt to oUr minds a state of tranquillity for, though 
the boast of absolute indtpendcilce is ndicidoiis and 
vain )etamLaii flexibility to ever) impulse, and a 
VOL I o patient 
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patient faubmission to tlie tyianny of casual tioubles, 
IS below the dignity of that mind, which, howcvei de- 
praved or weakened, boasts its deiivation from a ce- 
lestial oiiginal, and hopes for an union with infinite 
goodness, and unvariable felicity. 


Ai iiins pcjora fovens 
Propititrn dcsnai oituvi. 


Unless the soul, to vice n thrall. 

Desert her own oiiginal 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some degree 
of intellectual dignity, and of preserving resouices of 
pleasure, which may not be wholly at the mei cy of ac- 
cident, is nevei more apparent than when we turn our 
eyes upon those whom fortune has let loose to their 
own conduct; who, not being chained down by their 
condition to a regulai and stated allotment of their 
hours, are obliged to find themselves busiiicss or di- 
version, and having nothing within that can entertain 
01 employ them, are compelled to try all the arts of 
destroying time. 

The numberless expedients piactised by this class 
of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, aie not less 
shameful, nor, peihaps, much less pitiable, than those 
to which a tradei on the edge of bankruptcy is i educed. 
I have seen melancholy oveispiead a whole family at 
the disappointment of a party for cards ; and when, 
after the ‘proposal of a thousand schemes, and the dis- 
patch of the footman upon a hundred messages, they 
have submitted, with gloomy lesignation, to the mis- 
fortune of passing one evening in conveisation with 

each 
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each other, on a sudden such are the ie\oIutions of 
the a\orld, an unexpected \isiter has brought them re 
hef, acceptable as provision to a starting city, and en 
abled them to liold out till the next daj 
The general remedy of those uho are uneasy 
without knowing the cause, is change of place, they 
are willing to imagine that their pain is the tonse 
quence of some local inconvenience and endeavour 
to fly from it, as children from their shadows , alwajs 
hoping for some more satisfactory delight from ever} 
new scene, and a!wa}s returning home with disap 
pointinent and complaints > 

'Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, with 
out reflecting on those that suffer under the dreadftll 
symptom of canine madness termed b} ph}sicnns the 
dread of water ^ These miserable wretches unable 
to drink, though burning with thirst are sometimes 
known to try various contortions, or inclinations of 
the body flattering themselves that they can swallow 
intone posture that liquor which the} find in another 
to repel their lips , 

Yet such follv is not peculiar to the tlioughtless or 
Ignorant but sometimes seizes those minds which 
seem most exempted from it b} the variety of attain 
ments quickness of penetration, or seventy of judg 
ment, and, indeed, the pride of wit and knowledge is 
often mortified by finding that they confer no security 
against the common errours which mislead the weak 
est and meanest of mankind t 

These reflections arose in ray mind upon the lemem 
brance of a passage in Cowleys preface to his poems 
where, however exalted by genius "and enlarged by 
n 2 stud} 
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study, he infoims us a scheme of happiness to 
which the imagination of a girl upon the loss of her 
fiist lovei could ha\e scarcely given way ; but which he 
seems to have indulged, till he had totally foigotten 
its absuidity, and would piobably have put in execu- 
tion, had he been hindeied only by bis reason. 

‘My desiie,’ says he, ‘ has been foi some ycais past, 
‘ though the execution has been accidentally diverted, 

* and does still vehemently continue, to retiie m)sclf 
‘ to some of oui Ameiican plantations, not to seek for 
‘ gold, 01 eniich myself with the tiaffick of those paits, 
‘ which is the end of most men that travel thither ; 
‘ but to forsake this world foi ever, with all the \ am- 
‘ ties and vexations of it, and to buiy myself theie in 

* some obscuie letreat, but not without the consola- 
‘ tion of letters and philosophy ’ 

Such was the chimeiical provision which Cowley 
had made in his own mind, foi the quiet of his re- 
maining life, and which he seems to recommend to 
posterity, since theie is no othei leason foi disclosing 
it Surely no stiongei instance can be given of a per- 
suasion that content was the inhabitant of paiticulai 
regions, and that a man might set sail with a fair wind, 
and leave behind him all his cares, incumbrances, 
and calamities 

If he tiavelled so far with no othei puipose than to 
67/?^ himself in some obsew'e retreat^ he might have 
found in his own coimtiy innumeiable coverts sufh- 
ciently daik to have concealed the genius of Cowley ; 
for whatever might be his opinion of the importunity 
with which he might be summoned back into piiblick 
life, a shoit experience would have convinced him 

that 
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that privation is easier than acquisition, and that it 
would require little continuance to free himself from 
the intrusion of the world Tlierc la pride enough 
in the Iiuman heart to prevent much desire of at 
quaintance with a man, h) whom wc are sure to be 
neglected, houevtrhis reputation for science or virtue 
may excite our cunosity or esteem , so that the lover 
of retirement needs not be ifriid lest the respect of 
strangers should overwhelm him with visits Lven 
those to vvliom he has formcrl) been 1 nown, v ill very 
patientl} support his absence when they have tned a 
little to live without him, and found new diversions 
for those moments which lus company contributed to 
exhilarate 

It was perhaps ordained by Providence, to hinder 
us from tyrannizing over one another, that no indivi 
dual should be of such importance as to cause, by lus 
retirement or death, any chasm m the world And 
Cowle} had conversed to little purpose with mankind 
if he had never remarked, how soon the useful friend, 
the gay companion, and the favoured lover, when once 
they are removed from before the sight, give vviy to 
the succession of new objects 

Tlie pnvacy, therefore, of lus hermitage might h ive 
been safe enough from violation tliough lie had c!io 
sen It within the limits of his native isimd , he might 
have found here preservatives against the vanities nnd 
veraitons of the world not less efficacious than those 
which the woods or fields of America could afford 
him but having once liis mind imbitteicd with dis 
gust he conceived it impossible to be far enough 
from the cause of I is uneasiness, and was posting 

aw ly 
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away with the expedition of a coward, who, for want 
of ventuiing to look behind him, thinks the enemy 
peipetually at his heels 

When he was inteiiupted by company, or fatigued 
with business, he so stiongly imaged to himself the 
happiness of leisure and letreat, that he determined to 
enjoy them foi the futuie without inteiruption, and 
to exclude foi ever all that could depii\e hiin of his 
darling satisfactions He foigot, in the vehemence of 
desiie, that solitude and quiet owe their pleasuics to 
those miseries, which he was so studious to obviate : 
foi such aie the vicissitudes of the woild, through all 
its parts, that day and night, labour and lest, hurry and 
retirement, endeai each other; such aie the changes 
that keep the mind in action; we desiie, wc puisne, 
we obtain, we are satiated * we desiie something else, 
and begin a new pursuit 

If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed his ha- 
bitation 111 the most delightful part of the new woild, 
it may be doubted, whether his distance fioni the va- 
nities of life, would have enabled him to keep away 
the vexations It is common foi a man, who feels 
pain, to fancy that he could beai it better in any other 
part. Cowley having known the tioubles and per- 
plexities of a paiticulai condition, readily persuaded 
himself that nothing worse was to be found, and that 
every alteiation would bung some impiovenieiit • he 
never suspected that the cause of his unhappiness was 
within, that his own passions were not sufficiently le- 
gulated, and that he was harassed by his own impa- 
tience, which could never be without something to 
awaken it, would accompany him over the sea, and 

’ find 
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find its nay to his Amencan eljsium He nould, 
upon the trial, have been soon convinced that the 
fountain of content must spring up in the mind , and 
that he who has so little Knowledge of hum in nature, 
as to seek happiness by changing any thing but his 
<own dispositions, will waste bis life in fruitless efforts, 
and multiply the griefs which he purposes to re- 
move* 

f * See Dr Johnson 3 bife of Cowley vol ix p 10 16 

V 
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Numb. 7* Tuesday, April iO, 1750. 


O qui perpetttd mmidum ratione gubernas, 

'1 errarum calique sator ' 

JDisjice teriencB nebulas et pondera molts, 

Atque tiio splendore mica ' Tit namque serenum, 

Tu requies tranquilla pits Te cetmre,Jims, 

Prmcipium, vector, dux, semita, terminus, idem Boethils 

O thou whose pow’r o’ei moving worlds presides. 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides. 

On darMing man in pure effulgence shine. 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 

'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 

With silent confidence and holy rest 

From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend. 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end 

i 

^ I ’^HE love of Retirement has, in ail ages, ad- 
hered closely to those minds, which have been 
most enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. 
Those who enjoyed every thing generally supposed to 
confer happiness, have been forced to seek it in the 
shades of privacy. Though they possessed both power 
and riches, and were therefore surrounded by men 
who considered it as their chief interest to remove from 
therri every thing that might offend their ease, or in- 
terrupt their pleasure, they have soon felt the languors 
of satiety, and found themselves unable to pursue the 
race of life without frequent respirations of interme- 
diate solitude. 


To 
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To produce tins disposition, nothing appears requi 
site but quich scnsibilit), and active imagination , for, 
though not de\oted to virtue, or science, the man, 
whose faculties enable him to make ready compan 
sous of the present with the post will find such i con 
stant recurrence of the same pie isures and troubles, 
the same expectations and disappointments, that he 
will gladly snatch an hour of retreat, to let his thoughts 
expatiate at large, and seek for that variety in Ins own 
ideas, which the objects of sense cannot afford him 

Nor will greatness, or abundance, exempt him from 
the importunities of tins desire, since if he is born to 
thml, he cannot restrain himself from a thous md in 
qumes and speculations, which be must pursue by 
his own reason and winch the splendour of his con* 
dition can only hinder for those w ho are most exalted 
above dependence or control, arc yet condemned to 
pay so large a tribute of tlicir time to cn!>toin, cere 
man), and popularit), tha^ according to the G7cc/ 
proverb, no man in the house is moic a slave than the 
master 

When a king asked Cuchd, the raalhemalicnn, 
whether he could not explain his art to him m a more 
compendious manner ^ he w is answered, U hat there 
was no royal way to geometry Other things may be 
seized by might, or purchased with money, but know- 
ledge IS to be gained only by study, and study to be 
prosecuted only in retirement 

These are some of the motives which have had 
power to sequester kings and heroes from the crowds 
that soothed them with flatteries, or inspinted them 
with acclamations , but them effit icy actuis confined 

to 
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to the higher mind, and to operate little upon the 
common classes of mankind, to whose conceptions 
the present assemblage of things is adequate, and who 
seldom range beyond those entertainments and vexa- 
tions, which solicit their attention by piessmg on their 
senses. 

But there is an universal reason foi some stated in- 
tervals of solitude, which the institutions of the church 
call upon me now especially to mention; a leason 
which extends as wide as moial duty, or the hopes of 
divine favoui in a futuie state; and which ought to 
influence all ranks of life, and all degiees of intellect; 
since none can imagine themselves not compiehended 
in its obligation, but such as deteimine to set theii 
Maker at defiance by obstinate wickedness, or whose 
enthusiastick security of his appiobation places them 
above external oidmances, and all human means of 
impiovement. 

The gieat task of him who conducts his life by the 
piecepts of leligion, is to make the future piedomi- 
nate over the) piesent, to impress upon his mind so 
strong a sense of the impoitance of obedience to the 
divine will, of the value of the rewaid piomised to 
virtue, and the teirouis of the punishment denounced 
against crimes, as may overbear all the temptations 
which temporal hope or feai can bring in his way, and 
enable him to bid equal defiance to joy and soriow, to 
turn away at one time fiom the alluiements of ambi- 
tion, and push foiwaid at another against the tin eats 
of calamity. 

It is not without reason that the apostle repiescnts 
oui passage thiough this stage of our existence by 

images 
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images drawn from the ahrms and solicitude of a mi 
litar} life , for ue arc placed in *!iich a.statc, that al 
most every thing about us conspires ag’iinstour chief 
interest ^Ve arc in danger from uhate\tr can get 
possession of our thoughts, nil that can excite in us 
either pain or pleasure has a tendency to obstruct the 
way that leads to happiness, and citlier to turn us aside, 

, or retard our progress ' , 5 <, 

j f Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, are our 
lawful and faithful guides in most tilings that relate 
solely nO this life, and,fthtreft)rc b}^the hourly ne- 
cessity of consulting them, we gradually sml into an 
implicit submission, and habitual confidcnrc , Cvciy 
act of compliance with their motions facilitates a sc 
cond compliance, every new step towards depravity is 
made with less reluctance than the former, and thus 
the descent to life merely sensual is perpctuall) acce- 
lerated 

Tile senses have not only that advantage over con 
science, which tilings necessary iniist always have over 
things dtosen, but they have likewise a Kind of pre 
ecription in their favour Wc feared pain much earlier 
itlmn we apprehended guilt, and v\ere delighted with 
tthe sensations of pie isiirc, before we had capacities to 
be charmed with the beauty of rectitude To tins 
power, thus early established, and incessantly incrcas 
ing it must be remembered that almost every man has, 
m some part of his life, added new strength by a vo 
hmtary or negligent subjection of himself, for who is 
there that has not instigated lus appetites by nidiil 
gence or sufitred tliem, by an unresisting neutrality , to 
enlarge their dominion, and inultiph then demands^ 

1 loni 
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From the necessity of dispossessing the sensitive 
faculties of the influence which they must naturally 
gain by this pie-occupation of the soul, arises that con- 
flict between opposite desires in the first endeavouis 
aftei a lehgious life ; which, however enthusiastically 
it may have been described, oi however contemptu- 
ously iidiculed, will naturally be felt in some degree, 
though varied without end, by different tempeis of 
mind, and innumerable ciicumstances of health or 
condition, greater or less feivoui, more oi fewei temp- 
tations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the ani- 
mal faculties, at oui provision foi the present life, aiises 
the difficulty of withstanding then impulses, even in 
cases where they ought to be of no weight ; for the 
motions of sense are instantaneous, its objects strike 
unsought, we aie accustomed to follow its diiections, 
and therefore often submit to the sentence without 
examining the authoiity of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical estimate, that, 
supposing the mind, at any certain time, in an equi- 
poise between the pleasures of this life, and the hopes 
of futurity, present objects falling more frequently into 
the scale, would in time preponderate, and that our le- 
gaid foi an invisible state would grow eveiy moment 
weaker, till at last it would lose all its activity, and be- 
come absolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put 
into our own hands, and we have powei to transfer 
the weight to either side. The motives to a life of ho- 
liness are infinite, not less than the favour oi angei of 
Omnipotence, not less than eternity of happiness oi 

miscjy. 
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misery But these on only influence our conduct tis 
thej gam our Uteiition wliicli the business or dutr 
s oils of the world are nlm)s calling off by contrary 
attractions 

Tlie great art therefore, of piety, and the end for 
a\hich ili tht ntes of religion stem to l>t institutu! is 
the perpetual renovation of the motives to Mrtuc b) a 
aoluntary employment of our mind in the contenipl i 
tion of Its e\cellence, Us importance, and its nircessity, 
which in proportion as the) are more frequtntl) and 
more uillinglj rciolvod, gam a more forcible and per 
manent influence till m time they become the reign 
mg ideas, the standing principles of action, and the 
test b) which eiery thing proposed to tijc judgment is 
rejected or approved 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it is ne 
cessary that ue weaKen the temptations of the world, 
by retiring at certain seasons from it, for its influence 
arising only from its presence, is much lessened when 
It becomes the object of solitary meditation A con 
slant residence amidst noise and pleasure, inevitably 
obliterates the impressions of pietj and a frequent abs 
traction of ourselves into a state, where tins life, like 
the next, operates only upon the reason, will reinstate 
religion m its just aulliority, even without those irra 
diations from above, the hope of winch I Imv'e no in 
tention to withdraw fiom the sincere add the ddigCnt 

This is that conc^ucst of the world and of ourselves, 
which has been always considered us the peifection of 
human nature, and this is only td be obtitnied by fer 
vent prayer, steady resolutions, and frequent retire 
inent from foil) and vanit), from the cares of avaride, 

and 
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and the joys of intemperance, from the lulling sounds 
of deceitful flatter}^ and the tempting sight of prospe- 
rous wickedness. 


Numb. 8 Saturday, Ajml 14 , 1750 . 


Patitur pccnas peccandi sola voluntas, 

Nam scelus intra se tncilum qui cogitat ullum, 

Facti ci'imen hahei Juv 

For he that but conceive'? a crime in thought. 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault Cnrccn, 


J F the most active and industiious of mankind was 
able, at the close of life, to recollect distinctly his 
past moments, and distiibute them in a regular ac- 
count, according to the mannei in which they have 
been spent, it is scarcely to be imagined how few would 
be maiked out to the mind, by any peiinanent oi vi- 
sible effects, how small a piopoition his real action 
would bear to his seeming possibilities of action, how 
many chasms he would find of wide and continued va- 
cuity, and how many inteistitial spaces unfilled, even 
in the most tumultuous huiiies of business, and the 
most eager vehemence of pursuit. 

It is said by modem philosopheis, that not only 
the great globes of matter are thinly scatteied thiough 
the universe, but the haidest bodies aie so porous, 
that, if all matter were compressed to perfect solidity. 
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it might be eontuned in n cube of t fciv feet In like 
manner, if all tlie emplojinent of life ncre crowded 
into the time winch it really occupied, perhaps a few 
weeks days, or hours, would be sufficient for its ac 
complishment, so far as the mind was engaged m the 
performance For such is the inequality of our cor 
poreal to our intellectual faculties, that we contrive in 
minutes what tve execute in jears, and the soul often 
stands an idle spectator of the 1 ihour of the hands, and 
expedition of the feet 

For this reason the ancient generals often found 
themselves at leisure to pursue the study of philosophy 
in the camp, and Lucan, with historical veracity, 
makes C'esar relate of himself, that he noted the re* 
volutions of the stars in the midst of preparations for 
battle 


Media inter pralta temper 
Sideribut calique plasis supertsque iizcavi 

Amici the storms of war tvith curious cjcs ' ‘ 

1 trace the planctfi and survey theslvi&i 
1 ' ‘ 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar powers,' 
with greater or less force is very probable, though the 
common occasions of our present condition require ‘■ 
but a small part of that inccasant cogitation, and by 
the natural frame of our bodies, and general combi 
nation of the world we are so frequently condemned 
to inactivity, that as through all our time we are think 
mg, so for a great part of our time we can only think ' 
Lest a power so restless should be either unprofit 
ably or hurtfully employed and the superfluities of in 

tellect 
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tellect tun to waste, it is no vain speculation to con- . 
sider how we may govern our thoughts, lestrain them 
fiom ii regular motions, or confine them fiom bound- 
less dissipation. 

How the understanding is best conducted to the 
knowledge of science, by what steps it is to be led for- 
waids in its puisuit, how it is to be cured of its de- 
fects, and habituated to new studies, has been the in- 
quny of many acute and learned men, whose observa- 
tions I shall not either adopt or censuie: my purpose 
being to consider the moral discipline of the mind, 
and to promote the inciease of virtue rather than of 
learning. 

Tliis inquiiy seems to have been neglected for want 
of remembering, that all action has its origin in the 
mind, and that therefore to suffer the thoughts to be 
vitiated, is to poison the fountains of moiahty; ii re- 
gular desires will pioduce licentious piactices ; what 
men allow themselves to wish they will soon believe, 
and will be at last incited to execute what they please 
themselves with contiiving. 

For this reason the casuists of the Roman church, 
w’ho gam, by confession, great opportunities of know- 
ing human nature, have geneially detei mined tliat 
what it is a crime to do, it is a ciime to think Since 
by 1 evolving with pleasure the facility, safety, or ad- 
vantage of a wicked deed, a man soon begins to find 
his constancy lelax, and his detestation soften; the 
happiness of success glittering before him, withdraws 
his attention from the atiociousness of the guilt. 


^ Tlus was determined befoie their time See Matt v 28 C 

and 
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and acts are at last confidently pcrpLtnted, of winch 
the first conception only crept into the mind, disguised 
in pleasing complications and permitted rather than 
innted 

No rinn has e\er been drum to crimes b) lo\c or 
jealous} en\\ or hatred, but lit can tell how easily he 
might at first haie repelled the temptation, liow rea- 
dily his mind would ha\e obejed a call to any other 
object, and how weak his pission has been after some 
casual avocation, till he has recalled it again to his 
heart, and revived the viper b} too warm a fondness 

Such, therefore is the importance of keeping reason 
a constant guard over imagination, that we have other 
wise no securit} for our own virtue, but ma) corrupt 
our hearts in the most recluse sohtutle, with more per 
nicious and tjrannical appetites and wishes than tne 
commerce of the world wall generall} produce, forvve 
are easily shocked by crimes which appear at once in 
their full magnitude, but the gradual growth of our 
own wickedness, endeared b) interest, and palliated 
b} all the. artifices of self deceit gives us time to form 
distinctions in our own favour, and reason by degrees 
submits to absurdit), as the eje is in lime accoiiimo 
dated to darkness 

In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost im 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning, and 
therefore I shall endeavour to show wlut thoughts 
are to be rejected or improved, as they regard the 
past present, or future , in hopes that some may be 
awakened to caution and vigilance who perhaps in 
dulge themselves m dangerous dreams, so mucli the 

VOL I E more 
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more dangeious, because, being yet only dreams, they 
aie concluded innocent. 

The lecollection of the past is only useful by way 
of provision foi the futuie; and theiefore, in levievving 
all occuirences that fall under a leligious consideiation, 
it is propel that a man stop at the fiist thoughts, to 
lemailv. how he was led thithei, and why he continues 
the leflection. If he is dwelling with delight upon 
a stiatagem of successful fiaud, a night of licentious 
riot, or an mtiigue of guilty pleasuie, let him summon 
off his imagination as fiom an unlawful pursuit, expel 
those passages fiom his lemembrance, of which, though 
he cannot seiiously appiove them, the pleasuie ovei- 
powers the guilt, and refei them to a futuie houi, wdien 
they may be consideied with greater safety Such an 
hour will ceitainly come ; for the impressions of past 
pleasure are alway lessening, but the sense of guilt, 
which respects futuiity, continues the same 

The serious and impartial retiospect of our con- 
duct, IS indisputabl)' necessaiy to the confirmation oi 
recoveiy of virtue, and is, theiefore, recommended 
under the name of self-examination, by divines, as the 
fiist act pievious to lepentance. It is, indeed, of so 
great use, that without it we should always be to be- 
gin life, be seduced foi ever by the same alluiements, 
and misled by the same fallacies But in ordei that 
we may not lose the advantage of oui experience, we 
must endeavoui to see eveiy thing in its propei form, 
and excite m ouiselves those sentiments, which the 
great Authoi of naiure has decreed the concomitants 
01 followeis of good oi bad actions. 
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thnce rrriared thr (raiitnettont tif the /vtjf tlaj I! h^re hate I 
tt mtil aside Jrnm rerlitude^ tlhat hace I lecn doin ® il7at have 
I ltd vndone trhich J ou ht to hare done ^ thus Jron the 

first act atid procettl an I nncluston at the ill tehich tlou I att 
done he IrouUetl and rej tce far the good 


Our tlioiiglit^ on present things, being dt-lcrntmctl 
b) the objects before m fall not under those indnl 
genccs, or excursions, which T am now considering 
But I cannot forbear under this head to caution pious 
and tendf minds that are disturbed b) the irruptions 
of wicked imaginations, against too great dejection 
and too anxious alarms, for tliougbts arc onlj cnmi 
nal when thc) are first chosen, and llicn oluiilarily 
continued 

Ful mlo Uie nund of ( od or man 

Mn) come nnd ko unnpprov d nnJlca^e 

No sjwt or Slam behind MiltOv 

In futurit} clucfl) arc the snares lodged bj winch 
the imagination is mtangled I utuntj is the proper 
abode of liope and fear, wath all ibcir tram and pro 
gen} of subordinate apprehensions and desires In 
futunt) eients and chances arc }ct floating it large 
without apparent connexion with their causes, and we 
therefore easily indulge the liberty of gratifjmgour 
seh es witli a pleasing choice To pick and cull among 
E 2 possible 
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possible advantages is, as the civil law teims it, in va- 
cuum vcnircy 'to take what belongs to nobody ; but it 
has this hazaid in it, that we shall be unwilling to quit 
what we have seized, though an owner should be found. 
It is easy to think on that which may be gained, till at 
last we lesolve to gain it, and to imagine the happiness 
of particulai conditions, till we can be easy in no other. 
We ought, at least, to let our desiies fix upon nothing 
in anothei’s power for the sake of oui quiet, or in an- 
othei’s possession foi the sake of oui innocence. When 
a man finds himself led, though by a tiain of honest 
sentiments, to wish for that to which he has no right, 
he should stait back as fiom a pitfall coveied with 
flowers. He that fancies he should benefit the pubhck 
moie in a great station than the man that fills it, will 
in time imagine it an act of virtue to supplant him ; 
and as opposition leadily kindles into hatred, bis eagei- 
ness to do that good, to which he is not called, tvill be- 
tiay him to ciimes, which in his original scheme weie 
nevei pioposed. 

He theiefore that would govern his actions by the 
laws of virtue, must legulate his thoughts by those of 
reason ; he must keep guilt from the lecesses of his 
heart, and lemember that the pleasures of fancy, and 
the emotions of desiie, aie more dangerous as they aie 
moie hidden, since they escape the awe of obseivation, 
and pperate equally in eveiy situation, witliout the 
concuirence of external oppoitunities. 
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Quod IIS esse vclts ndnlque mnhs 


M\nT 


Choose «hnt sou nre, no oilier ctfttc prefer LLrmvsTov 


I T IS justl) rcimrKcd b) Iloncc, lint liousoc\cr 
c\et} man ina) (.oinphin occasional!) of the hard 
ships of his condition, he is seldom u tiling to change 
It for anj other on the same level for whether it 
be lint he who follows an cmplo)ment, made choice 
of It at 6rst on account of its suitableness to his inch 
nation, or that when accident, or the determination 
of others, has placed him m n particular station, he, 
by endfavoiiring to reconcile himself to it, gets the 
custom of Mewing it onl) on the fairest side , or 
whether ever) man thinks that class to which he be 
longs the most illustrious, merel) because he has ho 
noured it with his name, it is certain that, whatever 
be the reason most men have a very strong and active 
prejudice in fivour of their own vocation, alwajs 
worl ing upon their minds, and influencing their be 
haviour 

This partiality IS suflicientl) visible in ever) rank of 
the human species, but it exerts itself more frequently 
and With greater force among those who have never 

learned 
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leained to conceal then sentiments for reasons of po- 
licy, 01 to model tbeii expiessions by the laws of po- 
liteness; and theiefore the chief contests of wit among 
aitificeis and handiciaftsmen arise from a mutual en- 
deavoui to exalt one tiade by depieciating anothei. 

Fiom the same piinciples are deiived many con- 
solations to alleviate the inconveniences to which 
eveiy calling is peculiaily exposed. A blacksmith 
was lately pleasing himself at his anvil, with observ- 
ing that, though his tiade was hot and sooty, labo- 
rious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of living 
by his hammei, he got his biead like a man, and 
if his son should use in the woild, and keep his coach, 
nobody could lepioach him that his fathei was a 
tailor. 

A man, tiuly zealous foi his fraternity, is never 
so irresistibly flattered, as when some rival calling 
is mentioned with contempt. Upon this piinciple a 
linen-diaper boasted that he had got a new customer, 
whom he could safely trust, for he could have no 
doubt of his honesty, since it was known, fiom un- 
questionable authoiity, that he was now filing a bill 
in chancery to delay payment foi the clothes which 
he had worn the last seven yeais, and he himself 
had heard him declaie, in a pubhek coffee-house, 
that he looked upon the whole geneiation of woollen- 
diapeis to be such despicable wi etches, that no gen- 
tleman ought to pay them 

It has been obseived that physicians and lawyers 
aie no fi lends to religion , and many conjectures have 
been foimed to discover the leason of such a com- 
bination between men who a'giee m nothing else, 

and 

/ 
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and uho seem less to be afiected, m their onn pro 
Vinces, b} religious opinions, tinn nny other part of 
the community The truth is, \ery few of them 
liave thought about religion , but thej Invc all seen 
a parson, seen him in a Inbit different from their 
own, and therefore declared war against him A 
)Oung student from the inns of court uho has often 
attached the curate of his fathers parish uith such 
arguments as Ins acqiiaintanecs could furnish, and 
returned to toun uitliout success is now gone down 
with a resolution to destroy him, for he has learned 
at last how to manage a png, and if he pretends to 
liold him again to sjllogism, he has a catch in rcsenc, 
which neither logicK nor metaphj sicks can resist 


I laugh to think how \our unihakca Cato 
M ill look ngbast nhen unforeseen dcstnictjon 
Pours in upon him thus 

The mahgmty of soldiers and sailors against each 
otiier has been often experienced at tlic cost of their 
countr) , and perhaps no orders of men have an eii 
mit} of more acrimony or longer continuance When, 
upon our late successes at sea, some new regulations 
were concerted for establishing the rank of the naval 
commanders a captain of foot \ery acutelj remarked, 
that nothing was more absurd than to give any ho 
norary rewards to seamen, *‘for honour,’ sajs lie, 
“ ought only to be won by bravery, and all the world 
* knows that jn a sea fight there is no danger, and 
therefore no evidence of courage 
But although this general desire of aggranduing 

themseUes 
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themselves, hy 1‘aising theh profession, betiays men to 
a thousand ridiculous and mischievous acts of sup- 
plantation and deti action, yet as almost all passions 
have their good as well as bad effects, it likewise 
excites ingenuity, and sometimes raises an honest and 
useful emulation of diligence. It may be obseived 
in general, that no tiade had evei i cached the cx- 
eellence to which it is now improved, had its pro- 
fessors looked upon it with the eyes of indifierent 
spectatois ; the advances, from the fust rude essays, 
must have been made by men who valued themselves 
for peiforman'ces, for which scaice any other would be 
persuaded to esteem them 

It is pleasing to contemplate a mamifactiire lising 
gradually from its fiist mean state by the successive 
labouis of innumeiable minds; to consider the first 
hollow tiunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, the shep- 
lieid could scaice ventuie to cross a brook sw'elled 
with a shower, 'enlaiged at last into a ship of w'ai, 
attacking foiti esses, teiiifying nations, setting storms 
and billows at defiance, and visiting the lemotest paits 
of the globe. And it might contribute to dispose 
us to a kindei regaid foi the labours of one anothei, 
if we weie to considci fioni w'hat unpiomising be- 
ginnings the most usetul productions of ait have pro- 
bably arisen Who, ivlien he saw the first sand oi 
ashes, by a casual intenseness of heat, melted into a 
metalline foi in, lUgged with exciescences,and clouded 
with impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay co'ncealed so many conyeniences 
of life, as would in time constitute a gieat pait of 
the happiness of the w'oild ? Yet by some such for- 
tuitous 
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tmtous liquefaction as m'lnl ind t'luglit to procure 
a bod^ nt once in n Ingh degree solid and tnosparent, 
winch might admit the light of the sun, and exclude 
the \iolencL of the uind, which miglit e.xtend the 
sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, 
and charm him at one time with the unbounded 
extent of the material creation, and at another with 
the endless subordination of animal life, and, what 
IS jet of more importance, might supply the decajs 
of nature, and succour old age with subsidiarj sight 
TIius was the first artihcer in glass cmplojed, though 
without his own Knowledge or expectation He ms 
facilitating and prolonging the enjojinent of light, 
enlarging the aNcnucs of science, and conferring the 
highest and most listing pleasures, he was enabling 
tlic student to contemplate nature, and tbc beaut) to 
behold liersclf 

This passion for the honour of aprofession, hi c that 
for the grandeur of our own country is to be regulated, 
not extinguished Everj man from the highest to the 
lowest station ought to warm his heart and animate 
his endeavours with the hopes of being useful to the 
world, by advancing the urt which it is his lot to 
exercise, and for that end he must necessarily consider 
the whole extent of ts ^application, and tlic whole 
weight of Its importanct. But let him not too readily 
imagine that another is ill employed, because, for w ant 
of fuller knowledge of his business, lie is not able to 
comprehend its dignity Every man ought to endea 
vour at eminence, not bj pulling others down, butbj 
raising himself, and enjoj the pleisure of his own 
supcriontj, wliether imaginary or real, without inter 

ruptiug 
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rupting otlieis in the same felicity. The philosopher 
may veiy justly he delighted with the extent of his' 
views, and the aitilicei with the leadiness of his hands; 
but let the one lemembei, that, without mechanical 
performances, refined speculation is an empty dream, 
and the other, that, without theoretical leasoning, dex- 
teiity is little moie than a biute instinct. 


Numb. 10. Saturday, Jpril 21, 1750. 


Poslhahn tamcn illonim mca sena huh ^'inc 

For trifling spoits 1 quitted grave affairs 


H '^HE numbei of coi respondents which increases 
^ every day upon me, shows that may paper is at 
least distinguished fiom the common productions of 
the pi ess It is no less a pi oof of eminence to have 

many enemies than many fi lends, and I look upon 
every letter, whether it contains encomiums oi re- 
proaches, as an equal attestation of using ciedit. 
The only pain, which I can feel fiom my correspond- 
ence, is the fear of disgusting those, whose letters 
I shall neglect, and theiefoie I take this opportu- 
nity of reminding them, that in disapproving their 
attempts, whenever it may happen, I only return 

the 
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the treatment u Inch I often rcctne llesulcs, iinny 
particular inotnes influence a writer hnoun only 
to himself or his prixnte friends , and it inaj be 
justly concluded, that not all letters which an post 
poticd arc rejected, nor all tint arc rejected, crUicallj 
condemned 

Having thus eased m) heart of the onlj npprehen 
Sion that sat heav) on it, lean please in) self with the 
candour of Benev olus, who encourages me to proceed, 
without sinking under the anger of riirtillo who 
quarrels with me for being old and ugl) and for want- 
ing both aclmt) of bod) and spnghthness of mind, 
feeds her monke) with m\ luciibntions, and refuses 
an) reconcihation till I have appeared m vindication 
of masquendcs Tint she ma/ not however imagine 
me without support and left to rest wholl) upon in) 
owai fortitude, I eliall now publish some letters which 
I have received from men as well dressed and as 
hnudsoine, as her favourite, and olliers from ladies, 
whom I sinccrel) believe as )oung, as rich as ga), as 
prett) as fashionable and ns often to isltd and treated 
as herself 


** A SBT of candid readers send their respects 
to the Kamblcr, and acknowledge his merit in 
so well beginning a work that ina) he of ptibhek 
“ benefit But, superior as his genius is to tlic im 
** pertinences ofatrifling vge, the) cannot help a wish, 
“ that he would condescend to the weakness of minds 
** softened by perpetual amusements and now and 
** then throw in, like his predecessors, some papers 

** of 
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“ of a gny and humorous turn. Too fail a field now 
“ lies open, with too plentiful a harvest of follies ! let 
“ the chceiful Thalia put in her sickle, and, singing at 
“ her noik, deck hei hair with led and blue.” 

“ A LADY sends her compliments to the Ram- 
blei, and desiies to know by what other name 
“ she may direct to him , what are his set of friends, 
“ his amusements, what his ’a ay of thinking viith rc- 
“ gaid to the living woild, and its ways ; in short, 
“ whether he is a peison now alive and in town ? If 
“ he be, she will do heiself the honour to write to him 
pretty often, and hopes, from time to time, to he the 
“ better for his advice and animadveisions ; foi his 
animadveisions on her neighboiiis at least. But, if 
he IS a meie essayist, and tioubles not himself nith 
“ the manneis of the age, she is soriy to tell him, that 
“ even the genius and coirectness of an Addison will 
“ not seciiie him fiom neglect.” 

No man is so much abstiacted fiom common life, as 
not to feel a paiticulai pleasuie fiom the legard of the 
female world, the candid wiiteis of the fiist billet will 
not be offended, that my haste to satisfy a lady has 
huriied their addiess too soon out of my mind, and that 
I lefer them for a leply to some futuie papei, in oidei 
to tell this curious inquiier aftei my othei name, the 
answei of a pliilosophei to a man, who, meeting him 
in the stieet, desiied to see what he eaiiied undei his 
cloak; I cm ry it there, says he, that yon may not see it. 
But, though she is nevei to know my name, she may 

often 
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often see my ficc, for I arn of her opinion, tint i 
diurnal writer ought to \ie\v iht world, and tint he 
who neglects his conteinponrics be with justice 

neglected b) them 

“ T ADY Racket sentfs compliments to the Ram- 
tt R j and lets him know she shall have cards 

* it her house ever) Sunday the remainder of the sea 
son, where he will be sure of meeting all the good 
company in town B} this means she hopes' to sec 

* lus papers interspersed with living characters She 
longs to see the toah of truth produced at nn ns- 

* sembl), and to admire the charming lustre it will 
** throw on the jewels complcMons and behaviour of 
** every dear creature there 

It IS a rule with me to rcctivc every ofilr with the 
same civility as it is made,, and therefore, though 
lady Racket may have had some reason to guess, that I 
seldom frequent card tables on Sundays, I shall not 
insist upon an exception which may to her appear of 
so little force My business has been to view, as oppor- 
tunity was offered, every place in winch rnnnl ind was 
to be sten, but at card tables, however brilliant, I 
have always thought my visit lost, fori could know 
nothing of the companv, but their clothes and their 
faces I saw tlieir looks clouded at the beginning of 
every game with an uniform solicitude, now and then 
in Its progress varied with a short triumph, at one time 
wrinkled with cunning, at another deadened with 
despondency or by accident flushed with rage at the 
unskilful or luilucl ly pi ly of a partner 1 roni such 

isscniblics. 
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asserabliefe, in wliiitcver bunioiii I iuippened to enter 
them, I was quicbly forced to retlie; they verc too 
tiifling foi me when I was gi.wc, and too dull \\hcn 
I was cheeiful. 

Yet I cannot but value myself upon this tohen of 
regaul from a lad) who is not afraid to stand before the 
toich of truth. Ijct her not, howc’.ei, consult her 
curiosity moic than her piudence ; but reflect a mo- 
ment on the fate of Semelc, who might have lived the 
favourite of Jiipitei, if she could have been content 
without Ins thuiulei. It is dangeious fm mortal 
beauty, oi teircstnal vntue, to be examined b) too 
stiong a light. Tiic toich of tiuth shows much that 
w’e cannot, and all that we would not see. In a face 
dimpled wdth smiles, it has often discoveied malevo- 
lence and envy, and detected under jewels and brocade, 
the frightful foims of povcit) and distress. A fine 
hand of caids have changed before it into a thousand 
spectres of sickness, misery and vexation; and im- 
mense sums of monevx vvliile the winnci counted them 

¥ * 

With transport, have at the first glimpse of this unwel- 
come lustie vanished fiorn befoie him. If her lad) ship 
therefore designs to continue her a'^semhly, I would 
advise hei to shun such dangerous experiments, to 
satisfy herself with common appeal ances, and to light 
up hei apaitments lathei with myitle than the torch 
of truth. 

“ A modest young man sends his service to 
“ the authoi of the Ramblei, and will be veiy 
“ willing to assist him in his woik, but is sadly afraid 
“ of being discouiaged by having his first essay re- 

jected, 
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“jected, *1 dtsgrice helms woefnlty experienced in 
every offer lie had made of it to every new nnter 
of ever) new paper, but he comforts himself b} 

« thinking, without vinit}, tint this Ins been from n 
“peculiar favour of the Muses, who saved his per- 
“ formance from being buntd in trash and rcstned 
“(It to appear with lustre in tliL Rambler 

I am equally a fnend to modestj and enterpnze , 
and therefore shall think it an honour to Correspond 
With a }oung man who possesses both m so eminent 
a degree Youth is, indeed the time in which these 
qualities ought chieflj to be found, modesty suits 
well vvith meNpericncc and cnterpnzL with health 
and vigour, and an extensive prospect of life One 
of my predecessors has justly observed, tint, though 
modesty lias an amiable and vvmnuig appearance 
It ouglit not to hinder the exertion of tlie active 
powers but tint a man should show under hn blushes 
a latent resolution This point of perfection,* nice 
as it/i^ my correspondent seems to have'nttained 
That he IS modest hi3*own declaration may evince, 
and 1 think, the latent tesolutton may be discovered 
in his letter by an acute Observer I will advise him. 
Since he so well deserves my precepts, not to be dis- 
couraged though the Rambler should prove equally 
envious or tasteless, with the rc'>t of this frateinity 
If his paper is refused the presses of England are 
open, let him tiy the judgment of the pubhek If, as 
It has sometimes happened in general 'combinations 
against merit he cannot persuade the world to buy his 
works, hemaj pie eiit them to his friends , and if his 

j friends 
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friends aie seized with the epidemical infatuation, and 
cannot find his genius, oi will not confess it, let him 
then lefei his cause to posteiity, and reseive his k- 
bouis foi a wisei age 

Thus have I dispatched some of my correspondents 
in -the usual mannei, with fail words, and general 
civility. But to Fhitilla, the gay Fliitilla, what shall 
I reply ^ Unable as I am to fly, at her command, 
ovei land and seas, or to supply her from neek to 
week with the fashions of Pans, oi the intrigues 
of Madrid, I am yet not willing to incur her 
fuither displeasure, and would save my papeis from 
her monkey on any leasonable terms. By what 
piopitiation, therefoie, may I atone foi my former 
giavity, and open, without trembling, the future 
letters of this sprightly persecutor ? To wiite in 
defence of masquerades is no easy task; yet some- 
thing difficult and daring may well be leqiiiied, as 
the puce of so impoitant an approbation. I theie- 
foie consulted, in this gieat emergency, a man of 
high reputation in gay life, who having added to 
his other accomplishments no mean pioficiency in 
the minute philosophy, after the fifth perusal of her 
letter, broke out with laptuie into these words : 
‘And can you. Mi. Rambler, stand out against 
‘ this charming creature ^ Let hei know, at least, 

‘ that from this moment Nigiinus devotes his life 
‘ and his labours to her seivice Is there any stub- 
‘ boin prejudice of education, that stands between 
‘ thee and the most amiable of mankind F Behold, 

‘ Fhrtilla, at thy feet, a man grown gray in the 
‘ study of those noble aits by which right and 

‘ WlOllg 
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* wrong may be confounded, by wbicli reason may be 
‘ blinded when ue have a mind to escape from her m 

‘ spection , and capncc and appetite instated in un 
‘ controlled command and boundless dominion * 
Such a casuist may surely engage ivith certainty of 

* success in vindication of an entertainment, which 
' in an instant gives confidence to the timorous and 
' kindles ardour in the cold, an entertainment where 

* the vigilance ofjealoiisyhasso often been eluded, and 
‘ the V irgm is set free from the necessity of languishing 

in silence , where all the outworks of chastity arc at 
‘once demolished , where the heart is laid open with 

* out a blush , where basbfulness maj survive virtue, 
and no wisli la crushed under the fiown of modest} 

‘ Par weaker influence than Plirtillas might gain over 

* an advocate for such amusements It was declared 

* by Pmnpey, tliat if the commonwealth was violated, 
' he could stamp with Ins foot, and raise an army out 

of the ground , if the rights of pleasure are again 
‘ invaded, let but Phrtilh crack hei fan, neither pens 
‘ nor swords shall be wanting at the summons , the 

* wit and the colonel shall march out at her com- 
‘ niand and neither law noi reason shall stand 

* befoieus* ' ' 

^ * The four hillets tn this paper were nrillen bj Miss Miilso 

afterwards Mrs Chapone who survived this Mork more than )mlf 
a ceniurv, and died Dec 2o 180J See an account ofherm the 
Preface to the Adventurer * Dritimi LssAVisrs vol 23 C 
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'Numb. 11. 


Tubsdav, Apnl 24 , 


17 . 30 . 


Non Dinrb/iiifur, non ntlnht qiintil 
jMcnton nn > rdoltiin itHoln Pijllnns, 

Non hhcr aqnr, non aciitn 
Sio guninant Corijbanles tvra, 

Tmti’t ut iTO — Ilor 

Yot O ’ remember, nor the god of v me. 

Nor Pijlhan Pheebut Ironi hi^ inmost shrine, 

Nor Dtndijmrni', nor her priests ]iosses*i, 

Cun sMlli their soutuling ismbals sh iKo the iirsmst 
Like furious anger riusi it- 


f’ R ’^HE maxim winch Perianclcr of Corinth, one 
" of the seven sages of Greece, left as a memo- 
rial of his knowledge and benevolence, uas 
xpuTSh Bcmaatc} of thy anger. He consideted anger 
as the great disturber of human life, the ehief enemy 
both of publick happiness and prhate tranquillity, 
and thought that he could not lay on posteiity a 
stronger obligation to reverence his memory, than 
by leaving them a salutary caution against this out- 
rageous passion 

To what latitude Periander might extend the uord, 
the brevity of his piecept will scarce allow us to con- 
jecture. From anger, in its full import, protracted 
into malevolence, and exeited in levenge, arise, in- 
deed, many of the evils to which the life of man is ex- 
posed. By anger operating upon power are produced 

the 
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the subversion of cities, the desolation of countries, the 
massacre of nations andallthosedreadfiil ind astonish 
mg calamities n hich fill the histones of the v. orld and 
which could not be read at any distant point of time, 
when the passions stand neutral and every motive and 
principle is left to its natural force, without some 
doubt of the truth of the relation, did we not see the 
samfe causes still tending to the same effects, and only 
actingvvithless vigour for want of the same concurrent 
opportunities 

But this gigantick and enormous species of anger 
falls not proper!) under the animadversion of a writer, 
whose chief end is the regulation of common life, and 
whose precepts are to recommend themselves by their 
general use Nor is this essay intended to expose the 
tragical or fatal effects even of private malignity The 
anger which I propose now for m) subject is such as 
makes those who indulge it more troublesome than 
formidable, and ranks them rather with hornets and 
wasps, than with basilisks and hons I Inve tberefore, 
prefixed a motto, which characterizes tins passion, nol 
So much by the mischief that it causes, as by the nois< 
that It utters , > i 

There is m the world a certain class of mortal'? 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellatioii^o 
passionate inen^ whoiinaginethemselvesentitledb) tba 
distinction to be provoked on every slight occasion 
and to vent their rage m vehement and fierce vocifera 
tions in furious menaces and licentious reproaches 
Tbeir rage, indeed for the most part furres awa) i 
outcries of injurj and protestations of vengeance, an 
seldom proceeds to actual violence, unless a drawer c 
F 2 Iinkbc 
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Inilvhoy fulls in tlieii way , but they inleuupt the (juiet 
of those that happen to be uithin the leacli of then 
elainouis, obstiiict the course of coinersation, .inci 
disturb the enjoyment of society. 

Men of tins l^ind are sometimes not without iintler- 
standmgor viitue, and are theiefore not always treated 
with the seveiit\ uhich their neglect of the case of all 
about them might justly provoke; thej have obtained 
a kind of pieseiiption for their folly, and are considered 
by their companions as under a predominant infinencc 
that leaves them not masters of theii conduct oi lan- 
guage, as acting without consciousness, and rushing 
into mischief nith a mist hefoie their ejes ; they are 
therefoie pitied lathei than censnied, and tlieii sallies 
aie jiassed over as the involuntan blows of a man agi- 
tated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It IS smely not to beohsened uithont indignation, 
that men may be found of minds mean enough to he 
satisfied with this tieatment, urelches uho aie proud 
to obtain the prnilege of madmen, and can, uithont 
shame, and without legiet, consider themselves as re- 
ceiving hourly paidons from theii coinjianions, and 
giving them continual oppoitnnities of e\eicismg then 
patience, and boasting theii clemenc} 

Piide IS undoubtedly the oiigmal of angei ; hut 
pride, like evei) otliei passion, if it once hi oaks loose 
fiom leason, connteiacts its own purposes A passion- 
ate man, upon the leview of Ins day, will have \cvy 
few giatifteations to ofiei to his piidc, when he has con- 
sideied how his outiages weie caused, why they wcie 
boin, and in what they arc likely to end at last 

Those siuUleii Inn sis of lage gencially bie.de out 

upon 
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Upon sin ill oecision*J for life, uninpp) as it is, cannot 
suppl) great evils as frequently ns tbe man of file tlinilvs 
It fit to be enraged, therefore tlie first reflection upon 
his violence must sliow him that lie is mean enough to 
be driven from his jiostb} ever) pett) incident th it lie 
IS the mere slave of casualt) and that lits reason and 
virtue are in the power of the wind 

One motive tliere is of these loud tNtravaj^ancies 
vvlueh a man is careful to eoni-cal from others, and 
docs not alua)s discover to liimself He that finds 
lus knoukdge narrow and his aiguments vveilv, and 
h) consequence his sufirage not much regarded is 
sometimes in hope of guning that attention bj his 
clamours which he cannot otlieruise obtun and la 
pleased with remembeung tint at least he in ide him 
self heard, tliat he Imd the power to interrupt those 
tvlioin he could not confute, and suspend the decision 
which lie could not guide 

Of this Kind is the furj to which many men give 
w i) among tlieir servants and domcstiels, they feel 
their own ignorance the) sec their own msignificincc, 
■and therefore thej endeavour by their fury, to flight 
an ly contempt from before them when the) know it 
must follow them behind, and think themselves emi 
neiitl) masters, when they see one foil) tnrnel) com 
plied with only lest rcfusil or deh) should provole 
tliein to a greater 

Tliese temptations cannot but he owned to have 
some force It is so little plcasiii^ to ui) man to see 
himself wholly oveilool ed m tlie m iss of things, that 
he mi) be allowed to tr) a few expedients for pio 
curing some kind of suppltineiital dignit) and use 

some 
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some encleavoui to add weight, the violence of his 
temper, to the lightness of his other pou ers But this 
has now been long piactised, and found, upon the 
most exact estimate, not to pioduce advantages equal 
to its inconveniences ; foi it appears not that a 
man can by upioar, tumult, and bluster, altei any 
one’s opinion ot his undeistanding, oi gain influence, 
except ovei those uhom fortune or nature has made 
his dependants. He may, by a steady perseverance in 
his ferocity, flight his childicn, and haiass his seiaonts, 
but the lest of the woild will look on and laugh , and 
he will have the comfoi t at last of thinking, that he lives 
only to laise contempt and hatred, emotions to which 
■wisdom and viitue would be alwa}s unwilling to give 
occasion. He has contiived only to make those fear 
him, whom every reasonable being is endeavouiing to 
eiideai by kindness, and must content himself w'ith the 
pleasuie of a triumph obtained by trampling on them 
who could not resist. He must percene that the ap- 
prehension w'hich his piesence causes is not the awe of 
his viitue, but the diead of his biutahtj, and that he 
has given up the felicity of being loved, without gain- 
ing the hoiioui of being leierenced. 

But this is not the only ill consequence of the fie- 
quent indulgence of this blusteimg passion, w'hich a 
man, by often calling to his assistance, will teach, in 
a short time, to intrude befoie the summons, to rush 
upon him with lesistless violence, and without any 
pievious notice of its approach He wull find him- 
self liable to be inflamed at the first touch of provoca- 
tion, and unable to letain his leseiitment, till he has 
a full conviction of the oficnce, to piopoition his 
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finger to the c^^lsc, or to regulate it bj prudence or 
by duty When a man has once suffered lus mind 
to be thus vitiated, be becomes one of the most hate 
ful and unhapp} beings He can give no security 
to himself that he shall not, nt tlie next interview, 
nliLiiate bj some sadden transport Ins dearest friend , 
or brea\ out upon some slight contradiction, into such 
terms of rudeness as can neier be perfectly forgotten 
Whoever converses with him, lives with the suspicion 
and solicitude of a man that plays with a tame tiger, 
alvva)8 under a necessity of w itching the moment in 
which the capricious savage shall begin to growl 
It is told by Prior, in a pancgynck on the carl of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in ins 
way when he was angry because he was sure to retom 
pense them for any indignities which he made them 
suffer Ihis is the round of a passionate man s life, be 
contracts debts when he is furious which his virtue, if 
helms virtue obliges him to discharge at the return of 
reason He spends his tune in outrage and acKnow 
ledgment, injury and repar ition Or if there be any 
who hardens himsdf in oppression and justifies the 
wrong because he Ins done it, Ins insensibility can 
m iKe small pait of his praise or his happiness he only 
adds deliberate to hasty folly aggravates petulance by 
contumacy, and destroys the only plea that be can offer 
for the tenderness and patience of mankind 
Yet even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, because it seldom wants a punish 
ment equal to its guilt Nothing is more despicable 
or more miserable than the old age of a passionate 
mill When the vigour of youth hils him, and 
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Ills amusements pall with frequent repetition, liis oc- 
casional rage sinks by decay of strength into peevish- 
ness; that peevishness, for uant of novelty and va- 
riety, becomes habitual; the woild falls off fi om 
aiound him, and he is left, as Homci expi esses it, 
(P9iyv9cuv (piKcv to dcvoui his oun heart in solitude 
and contempt. 
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Numb 12 S ituudai , y42«i/28, 17uO 


Miserum pand stipe focilat ut pttdibiindos 
Hxercere sales inter contma posstl 
Tit milts, if aert 

yispcritate carens posiloque per omnia fastu 
Inter ut ttquales unus numcrarts atmcot 
Obsequtuinqiie doces ^ amorem quarts ainando 

Luennu# ad I iwnem 

Unlike the ribald whose licentious jest 
rollutes his banquet mil insults liis guest 
From wealth nnd grandeur c\i\ to dcsctnd 
fhou joy St to lose the master in the friend 
We round thy board the cheerful menials sec 
C ay With the smile of bland equality 
No social care the gracious lord disdains 
Lovcproiiipts tolo\c and rev rcnce rci rcnce gams 


To the UAMBLLR 


SIR, 

A S yoH seem to ha\c detoted }our labours to 
virtue I cannot forbear to inform you of one 
species of cruelty ivjtb uhich the irfe of a man of let 
ters perhaps does not often make Iiim acquainted 
and which as it seems to produce no other advan 
tage to those that practise it than a short gratification 
of thoughtless vanity, may become less common ulien 
it has been once exposed in its \arious forms and Us 
full magnitude 

I im 
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I am the danghtei of a countiy gentleman, nhose 
family is numeious, and wliose estate, nf)t at fiist .suf- 
ficient to supply us with affluence, has been lately so 
much nnpauedhyun unsuccessful law-suit, that all the 
youngei clnldien aie obliged to try such means as then 
education affoids them foi piocuiing the nccessaiies of 
life. Dibtiess and cuiiosity conciuied to biing me to 
London, whcie I was iccencd hv a relation with the 
coldness which misfoitunc generall) finds. A wceK, a 
long week, I lived with my cousin before the most 
vigilant incpiiry could piocuie us the least hopes of a 
place, in which tune I was much bettei qualified to 
beat all the n c\ations of sei vitude. The fii st tu o days 
she was content to pity me, and only wished I had not 
been quite so well bred ; but people must compl) uith 
their ciicumstances. This lenity, honeier, was soon 
at an end; and, foi the remaining part of the week, I 
heaid eveiy horn of the piide of my family, the obsti- 
nacy of my father, andot people beitei boin than iii}- 
self that weie common sen ants. 

' At last, on Satin day noon, she told me, with \ery 
visible satisfaction, that jNIis Bombasm, the great silk- 
ineicei’s lady, w'anteda maid, and a fine place it would 
be, foi theie would be nothing to do but to clean my 
mistress’s room, get up hei linen, diess the young 
ladies, wait at tea in the moining, take care of a little 
miss just come fiom nurse, and then sit down to my 
needle But madam was a w oman of gicat spint, and 
would not be contiadicted, and theiefoic I should take 
Cdie, for good places weie not easily to be got 

With these cautions I waited on madam Bom- 
basin, of ivhom the fiist sight gave me no lavishing 

ideas 
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ideas She wns two yards round the waist her\oice 
was at once loud and squeaking, and her face brought 
to my mind the picture of the full moon Are you 
the joung woman says she, that are come to offer 
)ourself ^ It IS strange when people of substance want 
a servant how soon it is the town talk But they 
know they shall have a belly full that live with me 
Not like people at the other end of the town, we dine 
at one o clock But I never take any body without a 
character , what friends do jou come of ^ Ithen told 
her that my father was a gentleman, and that we had 
been unfortunate —A great misfortune indeed, to 
come to me and have three meals a day*— So your 
father vvasagentleman, and you are a gentlewoman, I 
suppose — such gentlewomen * — Madam, I did not 
mean to claim any exemptions, I only answered }our 
inquiry — Such gentlewomen * people should set their 
children to good trades, and keep them off the parish 
JPra) go to the other end of the town , there are gen 
tlevvomen, if they would pay their debts I am sure 
we have lost enough by gentlewomen Upon this her 
broad face grew broader with triumph and I was 
afraid she would have tikcn me for the pleasure of 
continuing her insult, but happily the next word was 
Praj Mis gentlewoman, troop down stairs ■ — ^You 
may believe I obejed her ‘ 

I returned and met with a better reception from 
tw) cousin than I expected for while I was out, she 
had heard that Mrs Standish whose husband had 
lately been raised from a clerk in an office to be com 
missioner of the excise had taken a fine house, and 
w-anted d maid 
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To Mrs Stniidish I went, and, after having uaited 
six houis, uas at last admitted to the top of thestaii=, 
when she came out of hei loom uith two of her 
company Theic uas a smell of punch. So, }oung 
woman, you want a place , whence do }ou conic ? 
Fiom the counti}, madam Yes, they all come out 
ol: the countiy And vhat bi ought you to toun, 
a bastauP Whcie do ■\ou lode:c At the Scicn- 
Dials ^ What, you never heard of the foundling- 
house ’ Upon this, they all laughed so obsti eperousU , 
that I took the oppoitunity of sneaking ofl in the tu- 
mult 

• I then heaid of a jilacc at an elderl} lady’s. Slie 
was at caids ; but in two houis, I uas told, she uould 
speak to me She asked me if I could keep an ac- 
count, and oidercd me to urite. I uiotc two lines 

out of some book that lav bv hci She uondered what 

• ¥ 

people meant to bleed up pooi gills to uiiteatthat 
1 ate. I suppose, j\i i s Fin t, if 1 was to see ^ our u oi K', 
it uould be hue stulU You mai ualk. I uill not 
have hne-letteis uiitten fiom my house to eiery }oung 
fellow in the sticet 

Two days aftei, I uent on the same puisuit to Lady 
Lofty, diessed, as I was diiected, in uhat little oi- 
naments I had, because she had lately got a place 
at com t. Upon the first sight of me, she tin ns to the 
woman that showed me in. Is this the lady that wants 
a place ^ Pi ay what place uould you have, miss ^ a 
maid ot honom’s place ^ Seivants now a-da>s’ 
Madam, I heard you wanted Wanted what ? Some- 
body finci than mjself ’ A pietty sen ant indeed I 
should be afiaid to speak to hei I suppose, Mis 

Mim\, 
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Min\ these fine hands cannot bear wetting — A ser 
vant indeed ’ Pray rao\e off — I am resolved to be 
the head person in this house — ou are ready dri^s d» 
the taverns will be open * 

I went to inquire for the next phee in a clean linen 
gown^ and heard the servant tell his lady, there was i 
young woman but he saw she would not do I was 
brought up, however Are you the trollop that has 
the impudence to come for my place ^ What you 
have hiied tnat nasty gown, and are come to steal a 
better — Madam, I have another but being obliged 
to walk — ^Then these me your manners with your 
blushes and your courtesies, to come to me in your 
w orst gow n M idam give me leave to u ait upon y ou 
m my other Wait on me you saucy slut ’ Then y ou 
are sure of coming — I could not let such n drab conic 
near me— Here you girl that came up with licr Invc 
you touched her ^ If you have wash your hands be 
fore you dress me — Such trollops’ Get you down 
What whimpering^ Pray wallv 

I went away with tears, for my cousin had lost 
all* patience However, she told me, tint having 
a respect for my relations she was willing to 1 cep me 
out of the street, md would let me have another 
week 

The first day of this wed I saw two places At 
one I was asked wheie I had lived ^ And upon mv 
answer was told by the lady that people should qua 
hfy themselves in ordinary pi ices, for she should ne 
ver have done if she was to foilow guls about At 
the other house I was a smirking hussy and tlint 
sweet face I miglit in ikt money of — boi hei pait it 
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was a rule with her never to tahe any creature that 
thought herself handsome. 

The three next da) s were spent in Lady Bluff’s 
entry, where I waited six houis every day for the 
pleasure of seeing the servants peep at me and go 
away laughing. Madam will stretch her small shanks 
in the entry ; she will know the house again . At sun- 
set the two first days I was told, that my lady would 
see me to-moirow, and on the third, that her woman 
staid. 

My week nas now near its end, and I had no hopes 
of a place M}- relation, who aluays laid upon me 
the blame of every miscairinge, told me that I must 
learn to humble m}self, and that all great ladies had 
particulai ways ; that if I \\ ent on in that manner, 
she could not tell who would keep me; she had known 
many that had refused places, sell their clothes, and 
beg in the streets. 

It was to no purpose that the refusal was declared by 
me to he never on my side ; I was reasoning against 
interest and against stupidity ; and therefore I com- 
forted myself with the hope of succeeding better in my 
next attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, a veiy' fine 
lady, who had routs at her house, and saw the best 
company in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was called up, 
and found Mi. Courtly and his lady at piquet in 
the height of good humoui. This I looked on as 
a favourable sign, and stood at the lower end of the 
room, in expectation of the common questions At 
last Mr. Couitly called out aftei a whisper. Stand 
facing the light, that one may see you. I changed 
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my pHce, 'ind blush d Tlmy frwjucntly turnd 
their t)es upon me and stcmd to discmtr monj 
subjects of merriment, for at c\er) look thc\ wins 
perd and laugh d uitli the rhost violent agitations 
of delight At last Mr Coiirtl) cried out Is tint 
colour }oiir own, child? Yes sa)s the huh if she 
has pot robb d ibe 1 itchen hearth 'llus was so hap 
p) a conceit tint it renew d the storm of laughter, 
and they tlireu down thtir cards in hopes of better 
sport The lad) then called me to her, and began 
with an afiteted grivil) to inquire what I could do ^ 
But first turn about, and let us see }our fine shape 
^Vell, ulnt are you fit for, Mrs Mum ^ \ou would 
find your tongue I suppose in the kitchen No, 
no, says Mr Courtly, the girl s a good girl jet, bnt 
I am afraid a brisk joung fellow with fine tags on 
Ins shoulder Conic, child, hold up jour head 
what^ you lia'e stole nothing Not jtt, says 
the lady hut she hopes to steal your heart quickly 
Here was a laugh of happiness and triumph, prolong 
ed by the confusion winch I could no longer repress 
At I last the lady recollected herself, Stole’ no— 
but if I had her, I should watch her for that down 
cast eye — \Vhy cannot vou look people in the face ^ 
Steal* says her husband she would steal nothing 
but, perhaps, a few ribands before they were left 
off by her lady Sir, answered I, why should you, 
by supposing me a thief, insult one from whom you 
have received no injury ^ Insult says the lady, arc 
you come here to be a servant lyou saucy baggage, 
and talk of insulting** "W^ntwill tins world come to, 
if a gentleman may not jest witlua serv mt’ Well, such 
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seivants! pray be gone, and see when you will have 
the honom to be so insulted again. Seivants in- 
sulted! a fine time Insulted' Get down staiis, you 
slut, or the footman shall insult you. 

The last day of the last week was now coming, and 
my kind cousin talked of sending me down in the 
waggon, to pieseive me fiom bad couises. But in the 
moining she came and told me that she had one tiial 
moie for me; Euphemia wanted a maid, and perhaps 
I might do for her ; for like me she must fall hei crest, 
being foiced to lay down hei chariot upon the loss of 
half hei foitune by bad secuiities, and with hei way of 
giving hei money to eveiy body that pietended to 
want it, she could have little befoiehand ; therefore I 
might seive hei ; foi, with all hei fine sense, she must 
not pietend to be nice. 

I went immediatel}, and met at the dooi a young 
gentlewoman, who told me she had heiself been hired 
that moimng, but that she was oideied to bung any 
that offered up staiis I was accoidingly intioduced 
to Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her 
book, and told me, that she sent for me not to gra- 
tify an idle cuiiosity, but lest my disappointment 
might be made still moie grating by incivility , that 
she was in pam to deny any thing, much moie 
what was no favour ; that she saw nothing in my 
appearance which did not make her wish foi my 
company; but that anothei, whose claims might per- 
haps be equal, had come before me. The thought 
of being so near to such a place, and missing it, 
bi ought tears into my eyes, and my sobs hinder’d 
me fioin returning my aeknou ledgments She lose 
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up confused and supposing by my concern tint I ms 
distressed, phced me by her *md mnde me tell her my 
story, which when she had heird sht put t\Vo giiineis 
in my hand, ordering me to lodge neai her and mal e 
use of her table till she could provide for me I am 
now* under lier piotection, artd know not how to 
show my gratitude better than by giving this account 
to the Rambler ^ 

, ' ZosnxA 


Numb 13 ' Tupnaij Mai/ l, 1750 

CommmuTtigue leges ^ into iortvs ?r Hoa 

And let not wine or anj,cr west 

Th intrusted se ret from jour breast Fravcis 

F IS related b) Quintus Curtius that the Persians 
alttay«3 conceived an invincible contempt of a 
man who had violated the laws of secrecy, for the) 
thought that however he might be deficient in the 
qual ties requisite to actual excellence, the negative 
Virtues at least were m his power, and though he 
perhaps could not speak well if he was‘to try, it was 
still easier for him not to speak 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of secrecy, 
they swm to have considered it as opposed, not to 
treacher), but loquacity, and to have conceived the 
man whom they thus censured, not frighted by me 
naces to reveal, or bnhed by promises to betray but 
incited by the mere pleasure of talking, or some other 
I o motive 
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motive equally tiifiing, to lay open liis lieait with- 
out leflection, and to let whatevei he hnew slip from 
him, only for want of power to retain it. Whether 
by then settled and avowed scoin of thoughtless 
talkeis, the Persians weie able to diffuse to any great 
extent the viitue of taciturnity, we are hindered by 
the distance of those times from being able to discover, 
there being very few memoiis lemaining of the court 
of Persepolis, noi any distinct accounts handed down 
to us of then office- clerks, theii ladies of the bed- 
chambei, then attorneys, their chambermaids, or their 
footmen. 

In these lattei ages, though the old animosity 
against a piattler is still retained, it appeals wholly 
to ha\ e lost its effect upon the conduct of mankind ; 
foi seciets aie so seldom kept, that it may with some 
reason be doubted, whether the ancients were not 
mistaken in their fiist postulate, whether the quality 
of letention be so geneially bestowed, and whether a 
secret has not some subtle volatility, by which it escapes 
imperceptibly at the smallest vent, or some power of 
fei mentation, by which it expands itself so as to buist 
the heait that will not give it way. 

Those that study either the body or the mind of 
man, veiy often find the most specious and pleasing 
theory falling under the weight of contraiy ex- 
perience ; and, instead of gratifying their vanity by 
infeiiing effects fioin causes, they are always reduced 
at last to conjecture causes from effects. That it is 
easy to be secret, the speculatist can demonstrate in 
his retreat, and theiefore thinks himself justified in 
placing confidence; ,the man of the world knows^ 

that 
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tint uhetlier difficult or not it is uncommon, and 
therefore finds himself rather inclined to search after 
the reason of this iinnersal failure m one of the most 
important duties of society 

Tlie lanitj of being knoun to be trusted with a 
secret, is generally one of the chief motives to disclose 
It foi howerei absurd it inaj be thought to boast 
an honour bj an act which shows that it was conferred 
without merit, '^3 et most men seem rather inclined to 
confess the want of airtue than of importance, and 
more willingly show their influence, though at the 
expense of their prohity, than glide through life with 
no other pleasure than the private consciousness of 
fidelity, which, while it is preserved must be with 
out praise except from the single person who tries 
and hians it 

There are man) wa)S of telling a secret, by which 
a man exempts himself from the repioaclies of Ins 
conscience, and grati^es lus pride, without suffering 
himself to believe that he impairs Ins virtue He 
tells the piivate affairs of his patron, or Ins friend, 
only to those from whom he would not conceal Ins 
own, he tells them to those who have no temptation 
to betray the tnist, or with a denunciation of a certain 
forfeiture of his friendship, if he discovers that they 
become puhlick 

Secrets are very frequently told in the first ardour 
of kindness, or of love for the sake of proving by 
so important a sacrifice, sincerity oi tenderness , but 
With this motive, though it be strong m itself, vanity 
concurs, since ever) man desires to be most esteemed 
b) those whom he loves, or vvitli whom he converses, 
G 2 with 
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with whom he passes his hours of pleasure, and to 
whom he letiies fiom business and from caie. 

When the discoveiy of seeiets is undei considera- 
tion, theie IS always a distinction carefully to be made 
between oui own and those of anothei ; those of which 
we aie fully masters, as they affect only our own in- 
terest, and those which aie leposited with us in trust, 
and involve the happiness oi convenience of such as 
we have no light to expose to hazard. To tell our 
own secrets is generally folly, hut that folly is without 
guilt ; to communicate those with which we are in- 
ti usted is always treachery, and ticachcry for the most 
part combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastic^ and 
Irrational zealots for friendship, who have maintained, 
and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to all 
that is in possession of another ; and that therefore it 
is a violation of kindness to exempt any secret from 
this boundless confidence. Accordingly a late female 
minister of state* has been shameless enough to inform 
the woild, that she used, when she wanted to extract 
any thing from her sovereign, to lemind her of Mon- 
taigne’s leasomng, who has deter mined, that to tell a 
secret to a friend is no breach of fidelity, because the 
number of persons trusted is not multiplied, a man and 
Ins friend being virtually the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
human understanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a position so remote from truth and leason, 
any otherwise than as a declairnei, to show to what 
extent he could stretch his imagination, and with what 
* Sarah,^ Duchess of Marlborough. C. 
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strength lie could press Ins pi inciple, would sciiclIv 
have been credible, had not this lad) kindly shown us 
how far v\eakness inaj be deluded or indolence amused 
But since it appears thite'\en this sopliistry has been 
ible, with the help of a strong de ire to repose in quiet 
upon the understanding of anothei to mislead honest 
intentions, and an understanding not contemptible* it 
may not be superfluous to remaik, that those things 
which are common among friends are only such as 
either possesses in his oivn right, and can alienate oi 
destroy without injiir) to any other person Without 
this limitation, confidence must run on without end 
the second person may tell the secret to the third upon 
the same principle as he received it from the first and 
a third may hand it fonvard to a fourth till at last it is 
told in the round of friendship to them from whom it 
was the first intention to conceal it 

The confidence which Cams has of the futhfulness 
of Titius IS nolliing more than an opinion which him 
self cannot know to be tiue and which Claudius, who 
first tells Ins secret to Gams may know to be false and 
therefore the trust is transferred by Cams if he reveal 
what has been told him to one from whom the person 
onginally concerned would have withheld it, and what 
ever may be the event Cams has hazarded the happi 
ness of his friend without necessity and without pei 
mission and has put that trust m the hand of fortune 
winch was given only to virtue 
AH the arguments upon which a man who is tell 
mg the private affairs of another may ground his 

* Tint of Queen Anne C 
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with whom he passes his hours of pleasure, and to 
w’hom he letiies fiom business and from care. 

When the discovery of scciets is undci considera- 
tion, theie IS alivays a distinction carefully to be made 
between oui own and tliosc of anotlicr; those of winch 
we aie fully masters, as they affect only our own ir- 
teiest, and those which aie reposited with ns in trust, 
and involve the happiness oi convenience of snch as 
we luue no light to expose to havaul. To tell onr 
own seciets is gcneially foil}, hut that folly is without 
guilt, to communicate those w'itli which we arc in- 
ti usted IS ahvays tieacliciy, and ticachcry for the mo'^l 
pai t combined with folly. 

Theie have, indeed, been some cntliusiastich and 
iiiational zealots for fiiendsliip, who ha\c maintained, 
and perhaps believed, that one fiiend has a right to all 
that is in possession of itnothcr ; and that therefore it 
is a violation of kindness to exemjit any secret from 
this boundless confidence Accordingly a late female 
inimstei of stated has been shameless enough to inform 
the woild, that she used, when she wvmted to extract 
any thing from liei sovereign, to icniind her of Mon- 
taigne’s leasomng, who has detei mined, that to tell a 
seciet to a friend is no breach of fidelity, because the 
numbei of peisons trusted is not multiplied, a man and 
Ins fiiend being viitually the same 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
human undeistandmg, oi that an author could have 
advanced a position so leinote fiom tiuth and leason, 
any otliei wise than as a declaunei, to show to wdiat 
extent he could stietcli his imagination, and with wdiat 
'' Sarevh,^ Duchess of Marlborough, C. 
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strength he could press his principle nould scsicc’ 
ha\e been credible, Ind not this lad) hindl) shown i 
how hr weakness tii i) be deluded, or indolente anmst ( 
But since it appears thate\en tins sophistrj has bee 
able w ith the help of a strong de^irt to repose in qun 
upon the understanding of another to mislead hone; 
intentions, and an underst inding notconteinptible^ 
ina) not be superfluous to reinaik, that those tiling 
which are common among friends are only such * 
eithtr possesses in his own right, and can alien Ue « 
destroy without injur) to an) other person Witlioi 
this limitation, confidence must run on without eni 
the second person may tell the secret to the third iipc 
the same principle as he received it from the first an 
a third may hand it fonvard to a fourth, till at last it 
told in the round of fnendslnp to them from whom 
was the first intention to conceal it 

Tlie confidence which Caius has of the faithfulne! 
of Titius IS nolliing more than an opinion w Inch Inn 
self cannot know to be true and which Claudius, wli 
first tells his secret to Cams may 1 now to be false , an 
therefore the trust is transferred by Cams, if he reve- 
what has been told him to one from whom the perso 
originally concerned would liavewithheld it, andwha 
e\er may be the event. Cams has hazarded the happ 
ness of his friend, without necessity and without pe, 
mission, and has put tliat trust m the Iiand of fortur 
which was given only to \irtue 

AH the arguments upon which a man who is tel 
mg the private affairs of another may ground h 
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confidence of secniity, he must upon leflection know 
to be unceitain, because be finds them without efiect 
upon himself. When he is imagining that Titius 
will he cautious fiom a legard to his inteiest, his 
leputation, oi his dut}', he ought to reflect that he is 
himself at that instant acting in opposition to all 
these reasons, and leieahngwhat intcicst, leputation, 
and duty, diiect him to conceal. 

Eveiy one feels that in his own case he should con- 
sidei the man incapable of tiust, who believed himself 
at libel ty to tell whatevei he knew^ to the fiist w’hom 
he should conclude deseiving of his confidence; therc- 
foie Gains, in admitting Titius to the afifaiis imparted 
only to himself, must know' that he violates his faith,* 
since he acts contiaiy to the intention of Claudius, 
to whom that faith was given Foi piomises of 
fiiendship are, like all otheis, useless and vain, unless 
they aie made in some known sense, adjusted and 
acknowledged by both paities. 

I am not ignoiant that many questions may be start- 
ed relating to the duty of seciecy, where the affairs aie 
of publickconcein; where subsequent leasons mayarise 
to altei the appeaiance and natuie of the trust, that the 
manner in which the seciet w'as told may change the 
degiee of obligation, and that the piinciples upon 
which a man is chosen foi a confidant may not always 
equally constrain him But these scinples, if not too 
intiicate, are of too extensive consideration foi my 
piesent purpose, nor aie they such as geneially occur 
in common life , and though casuistical knowledge be 
useful m pioper hands, yet it ought by no means to be 
carelessly exposed, since most will use it lathei to lull 

than 
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tlnn niv'iken their oi\n consciences, and the threads of 
reasoning, on which truth is suspended are frcqucntlj 
drawn to such suhtiltj that common e)es cannot per 
ceive, and common sensibility cannot feel them 
The whole doctrine, as well as practice of secrcc), 
is so perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who 
IS compelled to trust, I tlunl him unhappy who is 
chosen to be trusted, for he is often imoUed in scni 
pies without the liberty of calling in the help of any 
other understanding, he is frequently drawn into guilt 
under the appearance of friendship and honest) , and 
sometimes subjected to suspicion by the treachery of 
others, who are engaged without his Itnowltdgc m the 
same schemes for he that has one confidant has gene 
rally more, and when he is at last betra) ed, is in doubt 
on whom he shall fix the crime 
Till, rules therefore that I shall propose concerning 
secrec), and from which I thmlv u not safe to deviate, 
without long and exact deliberation are — ^Never to 
solicit the Knowledge of a secret Not willingly, nor 
without man) limitations, to accept such confidence 
when It IS offered When a secret is once admitted, to 
consider the trust as of a very high nature, important 
as society, and sacred as truth, and therefore not to 
be violated for any incidental com eniencc, or slight 
appearance of contrary fitness 
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Nil fiat tinquam 

Sic dispar sibi Hon 

Suie such a various cieaturc nc ti was hnou n Francis. 



theie has often been observed a manifest and stiiking 
cdntiaiiety between the life of an author and his wnt- 
ings, and Milton, in a lettei to a learned sti anger, by 
whom he had been visited, with gieat icason congia- 
tulates himself upon the consciousness of being found 
equal to his own character, and having pieseived, in 
, a private and familiar inteivievv, that leputation which 
his woiks had piocured him 

Those whom the appearance of viitue, oi the evi- 
dence of genius, have tempted to a neaiei knowledge 
of the writei in whose peifoimances they may be found, 
have indeed had fiequent leason to lepent then cuiio- 
sity; the bubble that sparkled befoie them has become 
common watei at the touch , the phantom of peifection 
has vanished when they wished to pi ess it to theii bo- 
som. They have lost the pleasure of imagining how 
far humanity may be exalted, and, peihaps, felt them- 
selves less inclined to toil up the steeps of viilue, 
when they pbseive thosewho seem best able to pointthe 

way. 
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loitering below, i either nfriicl of the laboiu, of 
doubtful of the reward 

It b IS been long the custom of the oriental mo 
iiarcbs to bide tbeniseUcs m ^ardens and palaces, to 
avoid the conversation of manKnid, and to be 1 noun 
to their subjects only b) tbcir edicts Ibc snne 
policy IS no less necessary to him that writes, than 
to him tint governs, for men would not more pa 
tientl) submit to be taught than coininanded bj one 
known to have the siine follies and weaknesses with 
themselves \ sudden intruder into the closet of an 
author would perhaps ftel cqinl indignation with the 
officer, who having long solicitcjd admission into the 
presence of Sardanapalus saw him not consulting 
upon laws, inquiring into grievances or modelling 
armies but emplojtd in feminine amusements, and 
directing tlie 1 idles in their work > 

It IS not difficult to conceive, howevei, that for 
man) reasons a man writes much better than he lives 
For without entering into refined speculations it may 
he ‘shown much easier to design th in to perform A 
man proposes his schemes of life in a slate of abstrac 
tion and disengagement, exempt from tlic enticements 
of hope the solicitations of aflection the importunities 
of appetite or the depressions of ftar, and is in the 
same state with him tint teaches upon land the ai t of 
navigation, to whom the sea is always smootli and the 
wind always piosperons t 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with the 
difference between pure science which h is to do only 
with ideas and the application of its laws to the use of 
life, in which they are constiaincd to submit to tlic iin 

perfection 
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peifection of mattei and the influence of accidents. 
Thus, in moial discussions, it is to be remembered that 
many impediments obstruct oiu practice, which very 
easily give way to theory. The speculatist is only in 
danger of erioneous leasoning; but the man involved 
in life, has his own passions, and those of others, to 
encountei, and is embairassed with a thousand incon- 
veniencies, which confound him with vaiiety of im- 
pulse, and either peiplex oi obstiuct his way. He is 
forced to act without delibeiation, and obliged to 
choose befoie he can examine , he is surprised by sud- 
den alteiations of the state of things, and changes his 
measures accoidinglo sapeificial appeaiances; he is 
led by othcis either because he is indolent, or be- 
cause he IS timoious ; he is sometimes afraid to know 
what is light, and sometimes finds fiiends oi enemies 
diligent to deceive him 

We aie, tlieiefoie, not to uondci that most fail, 
amidst tumult, and snares, and danger, in the ob- 
seivance of those piecepts, which they lay down in so- 
litude, safety and tianquilhty, with a mind unbiassed, 
and with liberty unobstiucted. It is the condition of 
our piesent state to see moie than we can attain ; 
the exactest vigilance and caution can never maintain 
a single day of unmingled innocence, much less can 
the utmost effoits of incoipoiated mind reach the sum- 
mits of speculative viitue 

It is, howevei, necessary foi the idea of perfection 
to be proposed, that we may have some object to which 
oui endeavours aie to be diiected ; and he that is 
most deficient m the duties of life, makes some atone- 
ment foi his faults, if he wains others against his own 

failings. 
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fillings, md Iiiiiders, bj tlie s iliibritj nf Ins idiiioiii 
tions, the contigioii of Ins CMmjilc 

Nothing IS inort. unjust honcicr cninmon, tlinii to 
chirge IV ith hv iiocrisj him tint esprcssts 7cil for tim'c 
virtues ninth lit ntgiccts to]incti't , sinct lit iinv hi 
sincerelj convinctd of tilt idvmuiges of conquering 
his pissions, without hiving Jet ohtiincd tlic victors, 
IS 1 man imj he canfidciit of the idrantigcs of i 
vojage, or a jounic), without liiving coiingc or in 
dubtiy to underLike it, iiid inij lioiitstlj rccoiiiiiiciid 
to others tliose itttnipts which lit lugkcts him clf 
Tlie interest which the corrupt pirt of ininkiiid 
have in hardening themstives ngiinst cvtrj motive to 
imendment, has disposed them to givt to these eon 
tndiotions, when tlitj cin he produced ngiinst tht 
C 1 US 0 of virtue tint weight whith the) i ill not illoiv 
them m inj other ease 1 hej stt mtii net in oppo 
sitioii to their interest without supposing tint tlitj do 
not know it, those who give wij to tin. sudden vio 
Icnce of pission, niid forsil e the most iiiiportnnt pur 
suits for petty pleasures, nrc not supposed to hive 
clnnged tlieir opinions, or to approve their own con- 
duct In moral or religious questions alone, thev de 
tcriniiic the sentiments hj tlicietions, and charge every 
man with endeavouring to impose uiinii the world, 
whose wTitnigs are not tonfiimcd hj Ins life They 
never eonsidertliat thcmselvesneglcctor practise some 
thing ever) da) inconsistcntlv with their own settled 
judgment, nor discover that the conduct of the ndvo 
cates for virtue can little increase or lessen tin ohiiga 
tions of their dictates, argument is to be invalidated 
only by argument, and is in itself of the same force, 

win ther 
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whetliei 01 not it convinces him by whom it is pro- 
posed 

Yet since /this piejudice, howevei unieasonable, is 
always likely to have some pievalence, it is the duty of 
eveiy man to take caie lest he should hindei the effi- 
cacy of his own insti notions When he desiies to gam 
the belief of otheis, he should show that he believes 
himself, and uhen he teaches the fitness of virtue by 
his leasomngs, he should by his example piove its pos- 
sibility Thus much atleastmay be required of him, that 
he shall not act woise than others, because he wiites bet- 
tei ; noi imagine that, by themeiitof his genius, he may 
claim indulgencebeyondmoitalsofthelowerclasses,and 
be excused foi want of piudence, oi neglect of viitue. 

Bacon, m his histoiy of the winds, aftei having of-; 
feied something to the imagination as desnable, often 
pioposes lower advantages in its place to the leason as 
attainable The same method may be sometimes pui- 
sued m moial endeavouis, which this philosophei has 
obseived in natuial inquiries • having first set positive 
and absolute excellence befoie us, we may be pardoned 
though we sink down to humblei viitue, tiying, how- 
evei, to keep oui point always in view, and stiugglmg 
not to lose giound though we cannot gam it. 

Itisiecoided of Sir Matthew Hale, that he foi a 
long time concealed the conseciation of himself to the 
stiicter duties of lehgion, lest, by some flagitious and 
shameful action, he should bring piety into disgrace. 
For the same reason it may be piudent for a wiiter, 
who appiehends that he shall not infoice his own 
maxims by his domestick chaiactei, to conceal his 
name, that he may not injuic them, 
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There are, indeed, a great niimbei nlio e cuiiosity 
to gam a more familiar 1 nowledge of successful n i iters, 
IS not so much prompted by an opinion of then power 
to improve as to delight, and who expect from them 
not arguments against vice or dissertations on tempo 
ranee or justiee, but flights of vvit and sallies of plea 
santry or at least acute remarks mte distinctions, 
justness of sentiment and elegance of diction 

This expectation is indeed, specious and probable 
and yet such is the f ite of all human hopes, that it is 
V erv often frustrated and those ii ho raise admiration by 
their books disgust bylbeit company A man of letters 
for tlie most part spends, m the piivacies of studj that 
season of life m which the manners are to be softened 
into ease, and polished into elegante , and wlipi he has 
gained knowledge enough to be respected has neglect 
ed the miiiutei acts by iihicli he might have pleased 
'When he enters life, if his temper be soft and timorous, 
he IS difhdent and bashful, fiom the knowledge of his 
defects , oi if he was born with spii it and resolution, he 
IS ferocious and arrogant fiom the consciousness of his 
merit he is either dissipated bj the awe of company 
and unable to recollect his reading and irrange his 
‘irguments or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in op 
position, and tenacious m defence dis ibled by his own 
violence, and confused bj Ins haste to triumph 
The graces of writing and conversation aie of dif 
ferent kinds and though he who excels in one might 
have been with opportunities and apphcition eqitallv 
succe"sful in the other, jet as many please by extern 
porarj talk, though utterly unacqininted with the more 
accurate method, and more labonr''d beinties which 

eoniposition 
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composidoii leqiiiies ; so it is very possible that men, 
uliolly accpstoined to works of study, may be without 
that icadiness of conception, and affluence of language, 
always necessary to colloquial enteitainment They 
may want addiess to watch the hints uhich conversa- 
tion offers foi the display of their particular attain- 
ments, 01 they may be so much unfurnished with mat- 
tei on common subjects, that discouisenot piofessedly 
litcraiy glides over them as heteiogeneous bodies, 
uithout .admitting theii conceptions to mix in the 
ciicuLition 

A tiansition from an author’s book to his conversa- 
tion, is too often like an entrance into a large city, after 
a distant piospect. Remotely, we see nothing but 
spiles of temples and tuirets of palaces, and imagine 
it the lesidence of splendour, grandeui, and magni- 
ficence ; but, when we have passed the gates, we find 
it perplexed vith naiiow passages, disgraced with de- 
spicable cottages, embarrassed with obstructions;) and 
clouded with smoke- 
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Et quando vbertor vUiorunt copia ? Qtiando ' 

Major aiantus palutl sinus ** Alea quando 
Hos animus^ 

Wnt flge «:o large a crop of vices bore. 

Or when wa:* avarice extended more ’ 

\\ hen were the dice with more profusion thrown ’ 

Dsydev 

r 1 1 HERE IS no giie^aiice, pubhek or private, of 
A which, since I tool upon me the office of a pe 
nodical monitor, 1 have received so many, or so eai- 
nest complaints, as of the predominance of play , of 
a fatal passion for cards and dice, which seems to have 
overturned, not only the ambition of excellence, but 
the desire of pleasure, to haie extinguished the 
flames of the lover, as well as of the patriot, and 
threatens, in its fuither progress, to destroy all distinc- 
tions, both of ranlv and sex, to crush all emulation but 
that of fraud, to corrupt all those classes of our people 
whose ancestors have by their virtue, their industry, or 
their parsiinoii}, given them the power of living 111 ex 
travagance, idleness, and nee, and to leave them with 
out knowledge, but of the modish games, and without 
wishes, but for lucky hands 

I have found, by long experience that there are few 
enlerprists so hopeless as contests with the fashion, in 

which 
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to Sink life into a tedious unifoimity, and to allow it 
no othei hopes oi feats, but those of robbing, and 
being lobbed 

Be pleased, Sii, to infoim those of my sex who have 
minds capable of nohlei sentiments, that, if they will 
unite m vindication of then pleasuies and theii prero- 
gatives, they may fix a time, at which caids shall cease 
to he in fashion, oi be left only to those who have nei- 
ther beauty to be loved, iioi spiiit to be feaied; neither 
knowledge to teach, nor modesty to learn ; and who, 
having passed thcii youth in vice, aie justly condemned 
to spend theii age m folly. 

I am, SIR, &c. 

Cleorao 


SIR, 

\^EXATION will burst my heait, if I do not give 
^ it vent. As you publish a paper, I insist upon it 
that you inseit this in youi next, as evei you hope for 
the kindness and encouragement of any woman of taste, 
spiiit, and viitue. I would have it published to the 
woild, how deserving wives aie used by impel ious cox- 
combs, that hencefoith no woman may marry who has 
not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, if even Giizzel 
had been mariied to a gamestei, her tempei would 
never have held out A wretch that loses his good- 
humour and humanity along with his money, and will 
not allow enough from his own exti avagancies to 
support a woman of fashion in the necessary amuse- 
ments of life’ Why does not he employ his wise head 
to make a figuie in pailiament, raise an estate, and get 

a title ? 
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a titled Tliat would be fitter for tlic nnsler of a 
famil}, tinn rattlnig a noisy dice bo'C nnd tlien be 
might indulge bis wife in a few slight e\pensts and 
elegnnt diversions 

^Vlmt if I was unfortuinte -it Bng^ — should he not 
have staid to see bow Inch would turn anotbti tuiie^ 
instead of that what does he do put picl s n quarrel, 
upbraids mew ith loss of btaut} , abuses ni) acquaintance, 
ridicules m> plaj and insults my understanding, sa)s, 
forsooth that women hate not heads enough to play 
with any thing but dolls, and that they should be cm 
plo} ed in things proportionable to their understanding 
beep at home and mind familj aflairs 

I do stay at home, Sir, and all the world knows I am 
at home eiery Sunday I have had six routs this 
tvinter, and sent out ten packs of cards in intitotions to 
private parties As for management I am sure he 
cannot call me extravagant, or say I do not mind my 
family The childien are out at nurse m villages as 
cheap as any two httle brats can be kept nor have I 
ev er seen them since , so he nas no trouble about them 
The servants live at board wages My own dinners 
come from the Thatch d House, and I have never paid 
a penny for any thing Iliav e bought since I w as married 
As for play, I do think I may, indeed, indulge in that, 
now I am my ow n mistress Papa made me a drudge 
at ^Vhl<it till I was tiicd of it, and far from wanting a 
bead, Mr Hojie, when he had not given me above 
forty lessons, said I was one of liis best scholars I 
thought then with myself, that if once I was at hberty 
I would leave play, and take to reading lomances, 
things so forbidden at our bouse, and so railed at, that 

it 
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it was impossible not to fancy them \eiy chairaing. 
Most nnfoitunatelyj to save me fiom absolute unduti- 
fulness, just as I was mairied, came deal Brag into 
fashion, and evei since it has been the joy of my life ; 
so easy, so cheeiful and careless, so void of thought, and 
so genteel ’ Who can help loving it ^ Yet the perfi- 
dious thing has used me veiy ill of late, and to-monow 
I should have changed it foi Faio. But, oh ’ this de- 
testable to-moirow, a thing always expected and never 
found W ithin these few hoiii s must I be dragged 

into the country The wictch, Su, left me in a fit, 
which his thieatenings had occasioned, and unmeici- 
fully oidered a post-chaise. Stay I cannot, foi money 
I have none, and ciedit I cannot get But I will 
make the monkey play with me at picquet upon the 
load for all I want I am almost sure to beat him, and 
his debts of honoui I know he uill pay. Then who 
can tell but I may still come back and conquei lady 
Packer ^ Sii, you need not print this last scheme, and, 
upon second thoughts, you may Oh, disti action! 
the post-chaise is at the dooi Sii, publish uhat yoii 
will, only let it be pi inted without a name. 
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MuUts ihctntli copia torreni J t.'\ 

r/ txia morUfcra cst f uundm ■ ■' 

Some who ihc dcpllw of clotii^cnc e have fooml 
In that unn i\ ignblc Rtrcam were tlmivn 4I Dn^ nrs 


SIR. 

T AM the modest )oung man nhom )ou fa\ourctl 
mth jourad\ice, m a late pnptr, and ns I am > cry 
far from suspecting that )ou fortsnu tlic numberless 
incomcnicncies ulucl) I]n\c, bi folloningit. brought 
upon m)sc]f. luillla) my condition open before }ou, 
forjou seem bound to cstncnlc me from the pcrplcM 
tics in t\luch }our counsel, lioue\cr innocent m the 
intention, bus contributed to nnobc me 

You told me, ns }ou thought, to iny comfort, that 
a writer might easily find ine-nns of introducing Ins 
genius to the world, for the prcs’ics of J2n^land xicre 
open Tins I Inic now fatally cxpcnenccd, the press 
>s, indeed, open 

racihs ilescaitut jlermt 

T>ocles alque dies patet atri jattua Diiis \ me 

The gates of hell arc open night nnil daj j 

jSmooth t!ie descent onil easy is the wnj Dn\ orv 

Tlie means of doing liurt to ourscUes arc aliiajs 
at hand I immcdnttly sent to a printer, and con 

tr ictcd 
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ti acted with him for an impiessionof sevcial thousands 
of my pamphlet While it was at the pi ess, I was sel- 
doip absent fiom the piinting-house, and continually 
uiged the woikmen to haste, by solicitations, promises, 
and lewaids Fiom the day all othei pleasuies were 
excluded, by the delightful employment of correcting 
the sheets; and from the night, sleep generally was 
banished, by anticipations of the happiness which eveiy 
iioui was bunging neaier. 

At last the time of publication approached, and 
my heait beat with the laptures of an author. I was 
above all little piecautions, and, in defiance of envy 
or of ciiticism, set my name upon the title, without 
sufficiently considering, that what has once passed the 
pi ess is iiievocable, and that though the printing- 
house may piopeily be compared to the infernal 
legions, foi the facility of its entiUnce, and the 
difficulty with wdnch authors letuin fiom it, yet there 
is this difference, that a gieat genius can nevei return 
to its former state, by a happy draught of the waters 
of oblivion. 

I am now. Mi. Ramblei, known to be an authoi, 
and am condemned, iiieveisibly condemned, to all 
the miseries of high leputation The fiist moining 
aftei publication iny fi lends assembled about me ; I 
presented each, as is usual, with a copy of my book. 
They looked into the first pages, but w^eie hindeied, 
by then admiration, fiom leading fuithei. The first 
pages aie, indeed, very elaboiate Some passages 
they paiticularly dwelt upon, as more eminently 
beautiful than the rest ; and some delicate strokes, 
and secret elegancies, I pointed out to them, which 

had 
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Ind esciped their observation I then begged of them 
to forbear their compliments, and invited them, Icould 
do no less, to dine ii ith me at a tavern After dinner, 
the book was resumed, but their praises veiy often 
so much overpowered my modesty that I was forced 
to put about the glass and had often no means of re 
pressing the clainonts of their admiration, but by 
thundering to the drawer for another bottle 

Next morning another set of my acquaintance con 
gratulated me upon my performance n ith such im 
portumty of praise, that I was again forced to obviate 
their civilities bj a treat On the third day, I had jet 
a greater number of applauders to put to silence in 
the same manner, and, on the fourth, those whom J 
had entertained the first day came again, having, irf 
tlie perusal of the remaining part of the book, dis- 
coveredso many forciblesenttnces and masterlj touches, 
that It was impossible for me to hear the repetition of 
their commendations I therefoie persuaded them 
once more to adjourn to the tavern and choose some 
other subject on which I might share in their con 
versation But it was not m their power to withhold 
their attention from my performance, which had so 
entirely taken possession of their minds, that no en- 
treaties of mine could change their topick, and I w as 
obliged to stifle with claret that praise which neither 
my modesty could hinder, nor my uneasiness repress 
The whole week was thus spent in a kind of literary 
revel, and I have now found that nothing is so expen 
sive as great abilities unless there is joined with 
fjiem an insatiable eagerness of praise, for to escape 

from 
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fiom the pain of healing myself exalted above the 
greatest names, dead and living, of theiearned world, it 
has alieady cost me two hogsheads of poit, fifteen 
gallons of ariack, ten dozen of claiet, and five and forty 
bottles of champagne 

I was resolved to stay at home no longei, and there- 
foie lose eaily and went to the coffee-house; but found 
that I had noiv made myself too eminent for happiness, 
and that I was no longei to enjoy the pleasuie of mix- 
ing, upon equal teims, with the lest of the woild. As 
soon as I entei the loom, I see pait of the company 
raging with envy, which they endeavoui to conceal, 
sometimes with the appearance of laughtei, and some- 
times with that of contempt ; but the disguise is such, 
that I can discovei the seciet lancoui of their heaits, 
and as envy is deservedly its own punishment, I fie- 
quently indulge myself in toimenting them with my 
presence 

But though theie may be some slight satisfaction 
received fiom the mortification of my enemies, yet 
my benevolence will not suffer me to take any 
pleasuie in the teiiouis of my fi lends. I have been 
cautious, since the appeaiance of my woik, not to 
give myself more piemsditated aiis of supeiioiity,'than 
the most i igid humility might allow It is, indeed, not 
impossible that I may sometimes have laid down my 
opinion, in a mannei that showed a consciousness of 
my ability to maintain it, oi inteiiupted theconveisa- 
tion, Vv’hen I saw its tendency, without suffeiing the 
speaker to waste his time in explaining his sentiments; 
and, indeed, I did indulge myself foi two days in a 

custom 
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custom of drumming uitli my fingers ulien the com 
pany began to lose themsehes in absurdities or to en 
croach upon subjects uliicli I Vneu Olein unqualified 
to discuss But I genenll) atted uitli great appear- 
ance of respect, even to those uhose stupidity I pitied 
in my heart Yet, notwithstanding tins cveniplary 
moderation, so unuersal is tht dread of uncommon 
powers, and such the uiutillingncss of mankind to be 
made wiser, that I have nOU for some dajs found my- 
self shunned by all my acquaintance If I knocl at 
a door, nobody isatlioine, if I enter a cofilc house 
I ha;e thebovto myself line in the toivn like a 
lion in his desert, or an eagle on his rock too great 
for friendship or society, and condemned to solitude 
by unhappy eleiation and dreaded ascendency 
Nor IS my character only formidable to others but 
burdensome to myself I naturally lo\e to talk with 
out much thinking, to scatter my merriment at ran 
dom, and to relax my thoughts with ludicrous remarks 
and fanciful images , but such is now tlie importance 
of my opinion, that I am afraid to offer it lest by 
being established too hastily into a maxim, it should 
be the occasion of errour to half the nation , and such 
is the expectation with which I am attended when 
I am going to speak, tint I frequently pause to re 
fleet whither what I am about to utter is wortliy 
of myself 

This, Sir, IS sufficiently miserable , but there are 
still greater calamities behind You must have read 
m Pope and Swift how men of parts have had their 
closets Tifled and tlieir cabinets broke open, at the in 
..tigation of piratical bookselkrs, for the profit of their 

works , 
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wolks ; and it is appaieiit that theie are many prints 
now soid in the shops, of men whom you cannot suspect 
of sitting for that purpose, and whose likenesses must 
have been ceitainly stolen when their names made their 
faces vendible These considerations at fn st put me on 
my guaid, and I have, indeed, found sufficient reason 
for my caution, foi I have discovered many people ex- 
amining my countenance with n curiosity that shoned 
their intention to draw it; I immediately left the house, 
but find the same behavioui in another. 

Otheis may be persecuted, but I am haunted ; I 
have good reason to believe that eleven painters are 
now dogging me, for they know that he who can get 
my face first will make his fortune I often change my 
wig, and wear my hat ovci my eyes, by which I hope 
somewhat to confound them ; foi 5 ou know it is not 
fail to sell my face without admitting me to shaie the 
profit. 

I am, how'evei, not so much in pain for my face as 
for my papeis, wdnch I dare neithei cairy wdth me nor 
leave behind I have, indeed, taken some measures 
for their preservation, having put them in an iron 
chest, and fixed a padlock upon my closet. I change 
my lodgings five times a week, and alw'a)s lemove at 
the dead of night. 

Thus I live, in consequence of hawng given too 
gieat proofs of a piedominant genius, in the solitude 
of a hermit, wdth the anxiety of a misei, and the cau- 
tion of an outlaw; afiaid to show my face, lest it 
should be copied ; afraid to speak, lest I should injuie 
my chaiacter ; and to wiite, lest my coi respondents 
should publish my letteis ; always uneasy, lest my ser- 
vants 
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rants should steal m) pipers for the sihe of monc), 
or mj friends for that of llic ptihhcl lliis it is to soar 
ahote the rest of imiihind, and this reprcscnlition I 
la) before )OU, that I ma) be informed how to dnest 
ni)’self of the Imrels which nre so cumbersome to the 
neirer, and descend to the cnjO)mcnt of lint quiet, 
from nliich I find a tenter of the first class so fatall) 
dehirred 


Mtscinus 



no 
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ISTumb. 17 May 15, 1750. 

— Me non orauda ccitinrij 

Sed moi & cei (a facd Lucav 

Let those wcah mintH, who In e in doubt and fcai ^ 

To juggling priests for oiaclcs icpan , 

One certain houi of death to each decreed. 

My li\t, my ceitam soul from doubt has ficcd Ron e 


H T is recoided of some eastern monaicli, that he kept 
^ an officei in his house whose employment it was 
to remind him of his moitahty, by calling out every 
moi ning, at a stated houi , Remember^ pj'incc, that thou 
shalt cite ^ And the contemplation of the fiaihiess and 
unceitainty of oui piesent state appealed of so much 
impoitance to Solon of Athens, that he left this pre- 
cept to futuie ages ; Keep thine eye fixed upon the end 
of life 

A fiequent and attentive piospcct of that moment, 
which must put a peiiod to all oui schemes, and de- 
piive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of the utmost 
efficacy to the just and lational legulation of our lives ; 
noi would evei any thing wicked, or often any thing 
absuid, be undeitaken oi piosecuted by him who 
should begin eveiy day with a seiious reflection that 
he IS born to die. 

The distuibers of our happiness, in this woild, are 
OUI desires, oui giiefs, and our feais ; and to all these, 

the 
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the consideration of mortality is n certain nnd adc 
qinte reined} Tliinl , sn}S Epictetus frequently on 
povert), binishment, and deitli, and thou mlt then 
ne^er indulge iioluit desires, or give up th} heart to 
mean sentiments eJV ej ^ct£ -^fz/ov ti » t- 
ayav is t/ af 

Tliat tlie ma\im of Epictetus is founded on just 
obsenation ndl easil) begranlcd, nhcnwcrcncct, how 
that \eliemence of eagerness after the common objects 
of pursuit is kindled in our minds ^Vc represent to 
ourseKes tlie jiltasurcs of some future possession, and 
suffer our thoughts to dnell attcnluel) upon it, till it 
has wholly engrossed the imagin ition, and permits us 
nottoconcew'eau} happiness but Us nttammcni or any 
miser} but its loss, ever} other satisfaction which the 
bount} ofProvidcncc has scattered overlife is neglected 
as inconsidtnble m comparison of the great abject 
which we have placed before us, and js thrown from us 
as incumbering our activit}, or trampled underfoot as 
standing m our wa} 

» Ever} man Ins experienced how much of tins ar- 
dour Ins been remitted wlicii a sharp or tedious sick 
ness has set death before hts eyes Hie extensive 
influence of greatness the glitter of wealth, the praises 
of admirers and the attendance of supphe mts, have 
appeared -vain and empty things, when the last hour 
seemed to he approaching, ind the same appearance 
they would aluaysliave, if the «:amt tliouglitwas q1 
wayspredominant liVe should tlien find tlic absuulily 
of stretching out our arms incessantly to grasp that 
which we cannot keep, and wearing out our lues in 
endeavouis to add new turre s to tlie fahriek ofam'n 

tion 
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tion, when the foundation itself is shahing,’ and the 
ground on which it stands is mouldeiing away. 

All envy is pi opoi donate to desiie; we are uneasy 
at the attainments of another, accoiding as we think 
GUI own happiness would be advanced by the addition 
of that which he withholds fiom us • and therefoie what- 
evei depiesses immodeiate wishes, will at the same time 
set the heart fiee fiom the corrosion of envy, and ex- 
empt us fiom that vice which is, above most otheis, 
toimenting to oui selves, hateful to theuorld, and pio- 
ductive of mean ai tificesy and sordid pi ejects. He that 
consideis how soon he must close his life, will find no- 
thing of so much impoitance as to close it well, and 
will, theiefore, look with indifference upon whatever is 
useless to that pui pose. Whoever reflects fieqnently 
upon the uncertainty of his own duration, will find out,- 
that the state of otheis is not more permanent, and that 
what can confei nothing on himself very desiiable, 
cannot so much impiove the condition of a rival, as to 
make him much supeiioi to those from whom he has 
caiiied the piize, a piize too mean to deserve a veiy ^ 
obstinate opposition. 

Even giief, that passion to which the virtuous and 
tender mind is paiticCilciily subject, will be obviated 
01 alleviated by the same thoughts. It will be ob- 
viated, if all the blessings of oui condition are enjoy- 
ed with a constant sense of this unceitain tenure. If 
we remembci , that whatever we possess is to be in 
oui hands but a veiy little time, and that the little 
which our most lively hopes can piomise us, may be 
made less by ten thousand accidents ; we shall not 
much lepine at a loss, of which we cannot estimate 

the 
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the value, but of uhich, though we are not able to tell 
the least amount we know, with sufficient certainty 
the greatest, and are conA inctd that the greatest is not 
much to be regretted 

But if any passion has so much usurped our under 
standing, as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages with 
the moderation piescnbed by reason, it is not too late 
to appl) this remedy when we find ourselves sinking 
under sorrow, and inclined to pine for that which is irre 
covenbi) \anished We may then usefully revolve the 
uncertainty of our own condition, and the folly of 
lamenting that from winch, if it had staid a little 
longei we should ourselves have been taken awaj 

With regard to the sharpest and most melting sor 
row, that which arises from the loss of those whom 
we have loved with tenderness, it maybe observed, 
tint friendship between mortals can be contracted on 
no other terms ^tllan that one must some time mourn 
for the others death And this grief vvill alwajs jield 
to the survivor one consolation proportionate to his 
affliction , for the pain, whatever it be that be himself 
feels his friend has escaped 

Nor is fear the most overbearing and resistless of 
all our passions, less to be temperated bj this universal 
medicine of the mind The frequent contemplation 
of death as it shows the vanity of all human good, 
discovers likewise the lightness of all teirestrial evil 
which certainl) can last no longertlnn the subject upon 
which It nets, and according to the old observation, 
must he shorter as it is more violent The most cruel 
cahmity which misfortune can produce must, by the 
necessity of nature be quicki) at an end The soul 
VOL I I cannot 
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cannot long be held in piison, but will fly away, and 
leave a lifeless body to human malice. 


Ihdetque sin ludibna trunci — 

And soaring mocks the biokcn frame below 

The utmost that w^e can tin eaten to one another is 
t|)at death, which,' indeed, we may precipitate, but 
cannot retard, and fiom which, theiefore, it cannot 
become a vise man to buy a reprieve at the expense 
of viitue, since he knows not how small a portion of 
time he can pui chase, but knows that, whether short 
01 long, it will be made less valuable by the lemem- 
biance of the price at which it has been obtained. He 
is sine that he destioys his happiness, but is not sine 
that he lengthens his life. 

The known shoitness of life, as it ought to model ate 
ourpassionb,inayhkewisc,withequalpiopiiety,contiact 
oui designs. Theic is not time for the most foicible 
genius, and most active industry, to extend its effects 
beyond a certain spheie. To pioject the conquest of 
the woild, is the madness of mighty prmces; to hope for 
excellence in eveiy science,has been the folly of literary 
heioes; and both have found at last, that they have 
panted for a height of eminence denied to humanity, 
and have lost many oppoitunities of making themselves 
useful and happy, by a vain ambition of obtaining a 
species of honoin, which the eternal laws of Piovidence 
have placed beyond the leach of man 

The miscaiiiages of the great designs of pimces aie 
recorded in the histoiies of the world, but are of little 
use to the bulk of mankind, whose em leiy little intei- 

ested 
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' ested in admonitions against errours which the} cannot 
commit But the fate of learned ambition is a proper 
subject for every scholar to consider , for w ho has not 
had occasion to regret the dissipation of great abilities 
in a boundless multiphcit) of pursuits, to lament the 
sudden desertion of excellent designs upon the ofllrof 
some other subject made uniting b} its noielty, and to 
observe the inaccuracy and deficiencies of worl s left 
unfinished by too great an extension of tbe plan ^ 

It IS ahvajs pleasing to obsern^ liou much more our 
minds can conceive, than our bodies can perform, jet 
It IS our dut}, while avc continue in this complicated 
state to regulate one part of our composition b) sonic 
regard to the other We arc not to indulge our corpo 
real appetite^ tvith pleasures that impair our intellectual 
vigour, nor gratify our minds with schemes which we 
hnovv our lives must fail in attempting to execute The 
uncertainty of our duration ought at once to set bounds 
to our designs, and add incitements to our industry, and 
when we find ourselves inclined either to immensit} in 
our schemes, or sluggishness in our endeavours, we 
inaj either check or animate ourselves, by recollect 
ing Uith the falhcr of plijsicK, Xhat art is 7on^ and 
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Numb. 18. Saturday, May 19? 1750. 


like inatre carentibus, 

Pnvignis mulier temperat innocens, 

Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido Jidit adullero 
Dos est magna parenhm 
Vti tus, et metxiens altenus ton 

Certo feeder e castitas Hon. 


Not theie the guiltless stepdame knows 
The baleful diaught for ori^hans to compose, 

No wife high poition’d lules her spouse. 

Or trusts her essenc’d lover’s faithless vows 
The lovers there for dowry claim 
The fathers viitue, and tlie spotless fame. 

Which dares not bieak the nuptial tie Francis. 


^ I ’’HERE is no obseivatioii moie fiequently made 
^ by such as employ themselves in surveying the 
conduct of mankind, than that maiiiage, though the 
dictate of nature, and the institution of Piovidence, is 
yet very often the cause of misery, and that those who 
enter into that state can seldom foibear to expiess their 
lepentance, and theii envy of those whom eithei chance 
01 caution hath withheld fiom it. 

This geneial unhappiness has given occasion to many 
'’age maxims among the seiious, and smait leiiiaiks 


among 
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among the ga) , the moralist and the n nlcr of epigrams 
lilt e equally slionn their abilities upon it, some liaie 
lamented, and some have ridiculed it but as the 
faculty of HTiting has been cliicfl) a masculine endon 
ment, the reproach of making the uorld miserable has 
been alnajs thronn upon the uoinen, and the grate 
and the merry hate equally tboiiglit themseltcs at 
liberty toconcludeeitherttitli declamatory complaints, 
or satirical censures, of female folly or fickleness, am 
bition or cruelty, estratagaiicc or lust 
Led by sueh number of cjuimplcs, and incited by 
my share in the common interest, I sometimes ten 
ture to consider this umtersal gricfnnce hating cn 
deatotired to diiost my heart of all partiality, and 
plaee myself as a kind of neutral being betiteen the 
sexes, ttliOiC clamours being equally tented on both 
sides with all the tehemence of distress, all the ap 
parent confidence of justice, and all the indignation 
of injured t irtue, seem entitled to equal regard The 
men hate, indeed, by their superiority of tenting, been 
able to collect the ctidcncc of many ages, and raise 
prejudices in their fatour by thctcncrablc testimonies 
of philosophers, historians, and poets, but the pleas 
of the ladies appeal to passions of more forcible opera 
tion than the reierence of antiquity If they hate 
not so great names on their side, they hate stronger 
arguments , it is to little purpose, that Socrates, or 
Eunpides, are produced against the sighs of softness, 
and the tears of beauty The most fngid and inexo 
rable judge would at least stand suspended between 
equal potters, as Lucan ttas perplexed in the deter 

niination 
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mination of the cause, wheie the deities weie on one 
side, and Cato on the other. 

But I, who have long studied the seveiest and most 
absti acted philosophy, have now, in the cool matin ity 
of life, ai lived at such command over my passions, 
that I can hear the vocifeiations of eithei sex with- 
out catching any of the file from those that utter 
them Foi I have found, by long expeiience, that a 
man will sometimes lage at his wife, when in leality 
his mistiess has offended him; and a lady complain 
of the ciuelty of hei husband, when she has no 
othei enemy than bad caids. I do not suffer myself 
to be any longer imposed upon by oaths on one side, 
oi fits on the other ; nor when the husband hastens to 
the tavein, and the lady letires to her closet, am I al- 
ways confident that they are diiven by their miseries ; 
since I have sometimes reason to believe, that they 
purpose not so much to sooth theii soiiows, as to 
animate theii fury. But how little credit soevei may 
be given to particular accusations, the geneial ac- 
cumulation of the chaige shows, with too much evi- 
dence, that married persons aie not very often advan- 
ced in felicity; and, therefoie, it may be piopei to exa- 
mine at what avenues so many evils have made theii 
way into the woild. With this puiposCj I have leviewed 
the lives of ray fiiends, who have been least successful 
in connubial contiacts, and attentively considered by 
what motives they weie incited to many, and by what 
principles they legulated their choice. 

One of the first of ’my acquaintances that resolved to 
quit the unsettled thoughtless condition of a bacheloi. 


was 
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was Prudentms, a man of slo" parts, but not uitbout 
bnowledgeor judgment in tilings whidi bulnd leisure 
to consider gndinll} Ijiforc he detennincd llicin 
"iniencNer wt met U a ta^crn, it uas bis proimce to 
settle the scheme of our entertainment, contract uilli 
the cook, and inform us ulicn we had called for uinc 
to the sum originall) proposed This gra\ e considcrer 
found, b} deep meditation that a man uas no loser by 
marrj ing earl) , even though he contented himself vv ith 
a less fortune, for estimating the exact north of annui 
ties he found that considering the constant diininution 
of the value of life, with the probable fall of the interest 
ofmone), Unas not norsQ to lime ten thousand pounds 
at the age of two and twenty )cars, than n much larger 
fortune at thirt), for man) opportunities, sa}'s he, occur 
of improving monej, nlnch if a man misses, he may 
not nfierwards recover 

rull of these reflections, he ihrcu his ejes about 
him, not in searcli of beaut) ortligance, (bgriit) or 
understanding but of a woman nilb ten ibousand 
pounds Such a woman, in a ncalili) part of the 
kingdom It was not ver) difUcult to find , and b) art 
ful management with her fuller, whose ambihon was 
to make his daughter a gentlewoman, my friend got 
her, as be boasted to us in confidence two dajs after 
bis maniage, for a settlement of sicvent) three pounds 
a year less than her fortune might have claimed, and 
less than be would himself have given, if the fools had 
bee^n but wise enough to delay the bargain 

Thus at once delighted with the snpcnonl) of his 
parts and the augmentation of his fortune, he carried 

1 una 
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mination of the cause, vvheie the deities weie on one 
Side, and Cato on the other. 

But I, who have long studied the seveiest and most 
ahsti acted philosophy, have now, in the cool matuiity 
of life, aiiived at such command ovei my .passions, 
that I can hear the vocifeiations of eithei sex with- 
out catching any of the liie fiom those that utter 
them For I have found, by long expeiience, that a 
man will sometimes lage at his wife, when in leality 
his mistiess has offended him; and a lady complain 
of the cruelty of hei husband, when she has no 
othei enemy than bad caids. I do not suffer myself 
to be any longer imposed upon by oaths on one side, 
01 fits on the othei ; noi when the husband hastens to 
the tavein, and the lady letires to her closet, am I al- 
ways confident that they aie diiven by their miseries; 
since I have sometimes reason to believe, that they 
purpose not so much to sooth then soiiows, as to 
animate theii fury. But how little credit soever may 
be given to particular accusations, the general ac- 
cumulation of the chaige shows, with too much evi- 
dence, that married persons aie not veiy often advan; 
ced in felicity; and, theiefoie, it may be pioper to exa- 
mine at what avenues so many evils have made their 
way into the woild. With this puipose, I have reviewed 
the lives of my fi lends, who have been least successful 
in connubial con ti acts, and attentively considered by 
what motives they weie incited to many, and by what 
pimciples they legulated their choice 

One of the first of niy acquaintances that resolved to 
quit the unsettled thoughtless condition of a bacheloi. 


was 
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uiis Prudentius, i mnn of slow parts, but not without 
Knowledge or judgment in things which he had leisure 
to consider gradinll) IJeforc he dctennuicd them 
llHienever we met it a tavern, it was his jiroMncc to 
settle the scheme of our entertainment, contract with 
the cook and inform us wlicn we had called for wine 
to the sum onginally proposed This grav e considercr 
found, b) deep meditation* that a man was no loser by 
inarrjing early, eicn though he contented himself with 
a less fortune, for estimating the e\act worth of annui 
ties he found that considering the constant diminution 
of the value of life, with the probable fall of the interest 
of money, it was not worse to have ten tliousand pounds 
at the age of two and twenty )car3 tlnn a much larger 
fortune at thirt} , for many opportunities, sa)s he, occur 
of improving monej which if a man mibses, he may 
not afterwards recover 

Full of these reflections, he threw Ins ejes about 
him, not in search of beaut) or elegance digmt) or 
understanding but of a woman witli ten thousand 
pounds Such a woman, in a wealth) part of the 
kingdom it was not very difhcult to find , and b) art 
ful management with her father, whose ambilion was 
to make Ins daughter a gentlewoman my fntnd got 
hei, as he boasted to us in confidence two da)s after 
his maniage, for a settlement of be vent) three pounds 
a )ear less than her fortune might have chimed, and 
less than he would Inhiself have given, if the fools had 
been but wise enough to delay the bargain 

Thus, at once delighted with the siiperionly of his 
parts and the augmentation of his fortune, he carried 

Puna 
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mination of tlie cause, wheie the deities weie on one 
side, and Cato on the other. 

But I, who have long studied the seveiest and most 
ahsti acted philosophy, have now, in the cool maturity 
of life, ai rived at such command over my passions, 
that I can hear the vociferations of eithei se\ with- 
out catching any of the fine from those that utter 
them. For I have found, by long experience, that a 
,man will sometimes lagc at his wife, when in leality 
his mistiess has offended him; and a lady complain 
of the cruelty of hei husband, when she has no 
other enemy than had cauls. I do not suffer myself 
to be any longer imposed upon by oaths on one side, 
01 fits on the othei ; noi when the husband hastens to 
the tavein, and the lady letires to hei closet, am I al« 
uays confident that they are diiven by their miseries ; 
since I have sometimes reason to believe, that they 
purpose not so much to sooth thcii soiious, as to 
animate theii fury. But how little credit soever may 
be given to particular accusations, the geneial ac- 
cumulation of the chaige shows, with too much evi- 
dence, that married persons aie not very often advan- 
ced in felicity, and, therefore, it may be pioper to exa- 
mine at what avenues so many evils have made their 
way into the woild. With this puiposCj I liave reviewed 
the lives of my fiiends, who have been least successful 
in connubial contiacts, and attentively considered by 
what motives they weie incited to many, and by what 
pirnciples they regulated their choice 

One of the first of my acquaintances that resolved to 
quit the unsettled thoughtless condition of a bachelor. 


was 
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wis Prudentius, mnn of slow parts but not uitliout 
Knowledge or judgment in things which he had leisure 
to consider gndinlly IJpfore he dtrtermined them 
IVIjenever we met nt *i ta\crn, it was liis proMncc to 
settle the scheme of our cntcrtainniLiit, contnct with 
the cook, and inform us when we Ind called for wine 
to thesum onginall) proposed Thisgrave considerer 
found, b) deep meditation, that a man was no loser by 
inaiTj ing early e\ en though he contented himself with 
a less fortune, for estimating the exact worth of annul 
ties he found that considering the constant diminution 
of the value of life, w ith the probable fall of the interest 
of money, it w as not worse to Imi e ten thousand pounds 
at the age of two and twenty jears, than a much larger 
fortune at tliirt}, for many opportunities sajshe occur 
of impro\ang monej, which if n man misses, he may 
not afterwards recover 

Full of these reflections, he threw his eyes about 
him, not in search of beaut) or tkgance dignity or 
understanding but of a woman with ten thousand 
pounds Such a woman in a wealthy part of the 
kingdom it was not \cr) difficult to find and b) art 
ful management with her father, tihose ambition was 
to make his daughtei a gentlewoman, my fntnd got 
her as he boasted to us in confidence two days after 
his maniage, for a settlement of seventy three pounds 
a year less than her fortune might In^e claimed, and 
less than he would himself have given, if the fools had 
hedn but wise enough to delay the bargain 

Thus at once delighted with the supenonly of his 
parts and the augmentation of his fortune, he earned 

1 uria 
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Fuiia to his own house, in w'hich he never afteiuards 
enjoyed one hour of happiness. Foi Fuiia w as a wretch 
of mean intellects, violent passions, a stiong voice, and 
low education, without any sense of happiness but that 
which consisted in eating and counting money Furia 
was a scold. They agieed in the desiie of wealth, but 
with this diffeiencc, that Prudentius was for growing 
lich by gain, Fuiia by pai simony. Pmdcntius would 
venture his money with chances very much in his fa- 
voui ; butFuiia veiy ivisely obseiving, that what they 
had was, while they had it, ow 72 , thought all traffick 
too gieat a hazaid, and was for putting it out at low 
inteiest, upon good secuiity. Piudentius ventured, 
however, to insuie a ship at a veiy umeasonable price, 
but happening to lose his money, was so tormented with 
the clamours of his wife, that he nevei durst tiy a' 
second expeiiment He has now giovelled seven and 
forty yeais undei Furia’s direction, who nevei once 
mentioned him, since his bad luck, by any othei name 
than that of ihe iiisin cr. 

The next that maiiied fiom oui society was Flo- 
rentius. He happened to see JZephyi etta in a chaiiot 
at a horse-race, danced with hei at night, was con- 
fiimed in his liist ardoui, waited on hei next moining, 
and declaied himself hei lover. Florentius had not 
knoivledge enough of the world, to distinguish be- 
tween the fluttei of coquetiy, and the sprighthness of 
wit, or between the smile of alluiement, and that of 
cheeifulness. He was soon awaked fiom his laptuie, 
by conviction that his pleasuie was but the pleasuie of 
a day. Zephyretta had in foui and twenty hours spent 

her 
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lier stoci of repartee, gone round Hie circle of her 
airs, and had nothing remaining for him but childibh 
insipidity, or for herself, but the practice of the same 
artifices upon nen men 

Melissiis was a man of parts, capable of enjoying 
and of improving life He had passed through the 
various scenes ofgayety with that indifference and pos 
session of himself natural to men who have something 
higliei and nobler in their prospect Retiring to spend 
the summer in a village little frequented he happened 
to lodge in the same house nath lanthc, and was un 
avoidably drawn to some acquaintance, which her wit 
and politeness soon invited him to improve Having 
no opportunity of any other company they w ere always 
together , and as they owed thtir pleasures to each 
other, they began to forget that any pleasure was 
enjoyed before their meeting Melissus, from being 
delighted with her company, quiclily began to be un 
easyin her absence and being sufficiently convinced of 
the force of her understanding and finding aslieima 
gined such a conformity of temper as declared them 
formed for each other addressed her as a lover, after 
no very long courtship obtained her foi his wife, and 
brought her neat winter to town in triumph 

Now began their infelicity Melissus had only 
seen her in one scene, vvheie there was no variety of 
objects to produce the pi oper excitements to contrary 
desires They had both loved solitude and reflection 
where there was nothing but solitude and reflection to 
be loved, but when they came into pubhek life, 
lanthe discovered those passions which accident rather 

thin 
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than hypocrisy had hitheito concealed. She M'as, 
indeed, not without the powei of thinhing, but was 
wholly without the exertion of that powei when either 
gayety oi splendour played on her imagination. She 
ivas expensive in hei diversions, vehement in her 
passions, insatiate of pleasure, howeicr dangerous to 
her leputation, and eager of applause, by whomsoever 
it might be given This was the wife which hlelissus 
the philosophei found in Insretiiemcnt, and from whom 
he expected an associate m his studies, and an assist- 
ant to his virtues. 

Prosapius, upon the death of his youngei brothei , 
that the family might not be extinct, mairicd his 
househeeper, and has evei since been complaining to 
his friends that mean notions are instilled into his 
childien, that he is ashamed to sit at his ovv n table, and 
that his house is uneasy to him for want of suitable 
companions. 

Avaio, master of a very large estate, took a woman 
of bad reputation, recommended to him by a rich 
uncle, who made that maiiiage the condition on which 
he should be his heii. Av'aio now wonders to pei- 
ceive his own fortune, his wife’s and bis uncle’s, insuf- 
ficient to give him that happiness which is to be found 
only with a woman of viitue 

I intend to treat in more papers on this impoitant 
aiticle‘of life, and shall theiefore make no reflection 
upon these histones, except that all whom I have men- 
tioned failed to obtain happiness, foi want of considei- 
ing that mairiageis the strictest tie of peipetual fiiend- 
ship ; that theie can be no friendship without confi- 
dence. 
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dence. and no confidence nitliont integrit) , and that 
lie must expect to be wretched, ivhopajsto beauty, 
riches, or, politeness, that regard which only virtue and 
piety can claim 


Nujin 19 TursDA\, May 22, 1750 


Dutn te causulicam, ditm tf wor/o rhtorn/ngn 
Elnondfcernis Tnure quid tste telis 
Peleos i, Prnnn Iraustt rc/Ncsloni alns 
Lt ierum fuerat jam ubt dcsmerc 
Tja <ige ruvtpctnoTas,quhiesp<;ctahimusvsrpie^ 

Duviqnidtis duUtas jam poles csxe mini Alisr 

To rh^tori^ik now' and now to Uu intlm d 
Uncertam where to fix tliy changing mind 
Old Pnam $ age or heslor s may he out 
And thou 0 Taurus * still go on in doubt 
Come then how long such tnvcnngsJiHll wo sec * 

Tliou ma} $t doubt on thou non emst nothing bo 

r Lrwts 


TT IS never without veiy melanclioly reflections, tliat 
We, can observe the misconduct, or miscarriage, of 
those men who seem, by the force of understanding, 
or extent of I nowledge exempted from tlie general 

frailties 
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fiailties of human nutuie, and privileged fiom the 
common infelicities of life. Though the world is 
ciowded with scenes of calamity, we look upon the 
geneialmass of uTCtchedness with vciy little regard^ 
and fix oui eyes upon the state of particular persons^ 
whom the eminence of theii qualities marks out from 
the multitude ; as in leading an account of a battle, 
we seldom reflect on the vulgai heaps of slaughtei, but 
follow the heio with oui whole attention, through all 
the yaiieties of his fortune, without a thought of the 
thousands that are fidling round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration I have 
for many years been making obsei various on the life 
of Polyphilus, a man whom all his acquaintances 
have, fiom his fust appearance in the world, feared 
foi the quickness of his discernment, and admired for 
the multiplicity of his attainments, but w'hose progress 
in life, and usefulness to mankind, has been hindcied 
by the supeifluity of his knowdedge and the celeiity 
of his mind. 

Polyphilus w'as remaikable, at the school, for sur- 
passing all his companions, without any visible appli- 
cation, and at the university w'as distinguished equally 
foi his successful progiess as well through the thorny 
mazes of science, as the flow'eiy path of politer liteia- 
tuie, without any strict confinement to hours of study, 
or remaikable foibeaiance of the common amuse- 
ments of young men 

When Polyphilus was at the age in wdiich men 
usually choose theii profession, and piepaie to enter 
into a public chaiactei, eveiy academical eye was fixed 

upon 
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upon lum , all were curious to inquire what this uni 
fesal genius would fix upon for the employment of 
his life , and no doubt was mnde but that he would 
leave all his contemporaries behind him, and mount to 
the highest honours of that class m which he should 
enlist himself, without those delays and pauses which 
must be endured by meaner abilities ' 

' Polyphilus, though by no means insolent or assum- 
ing had been sufficiently encouraged, byuninterrupted 
success, to place great confidencein his own paits, and 
was not below his companions in the indulgence of his 
hopes and expectations of the astonishment with which 
the world would be struck when first his lustre should 
break out upon it , nor could he forbear (for whom 
does not 'constant flattery intoxicate to join some 

times in the mirth of his friends at the sudden disap 
pearance of those who having shone a while, and 
drawn the eyes of the poblick upon their feeble ra 
diance, were now doomed to fade away befoie him 
It 13 natural for a man to catch advantageous no-' 
tions of the condition which those with whom he con- 
verses are striving to attain Polyphilus in a ramble 
to London, fell accidentally among the physicians and 
was so much pleased with the prospect of turning phi- 
losophy to profit, and so highly delighted with a new 
theory of fevers which darted into his imagination 
and which, after having considered It a few hours, he 
found himself able to maintain against all theadvocates 
for the ancient system, that he resolved to apply him 
self to anatomy, botany, and chemistry, and to'leave 
no part iintonquered, either of the animal, mineral, or 
veget ible 1 ingdoiiis 


He 
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He theiefore lead autiiois, coiisti'UcLed systems,- unci 
tiled e!xpeiiments ; but unhappily, as he was going 
to see a new plant in flovvei at Chelsea, he met, in 
crossing Westminstei to take'water, the chaneellor’s 
coach ; he had tile cui losity to follow him into" the 
hall, where a remarkable cause happened to be tiled, 
and found himself able to produce so many argu- 
ments, which the lawyeis had omitted on both sides, 
that he determined to quit physic foi a profession m 
which he found it would be so easy to excel, and 
which piomised higher honours, and laigci profits, 
without melancholy attendance upon misery, mean 
submission to peevishness, and continual int'ci ruption 
of lest and pleasuie. 

He immediately took chambeis in the Temple, 
bought a common-place book, and confined himself 
for some months to the perusal of the statutes, year- 
books, pleadings, and lepoits; he was a constant 
hearer of the couits, and began to put cases with rea- 
sonable accuiacy. But he soon discovered, by consi- 
dering the fortune of lawyers, that prefei ment was not 
to be got by acuteness, leaimng, and eloquence. He 
was peiplexed by the absurdities of attorneys, and mis- 
representations made by his clients of their own causes, 
by the useless anxiety of one, and the incessant impor- 
tunity of another ; he began to lepent of having 
devoted himself to a study, which was so nairow in its 
compiehension that it could never cany his name to 
any other countiy, and thought it unwoithy of a man 
of parts to sell his life only foi money The baiieUness 
of his fellow^students foiced him geiieially into other 
company at his hours of entertainment, and among 

the 
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the vmcties of conversation tlirouglnvliicli Ins curiosity 
vias duly wandering, lit, by chance, mingled at a 
tavern ivith some intelligent officers of the army A 
man of letters was easily dazzled vvifli the gayctj of 
their appearance, and softened into hmdntss hy the 
politeness of their address , he, therefore, cnltivattd 
this new acquaintance, and when he saw how rtadily 
they found in every place admission and regard, and 
how famihvrly they mingled with every rank and order 
of men, he began to fetl Ins heart beat for military 
honours, and wondered how tht prejudices of the 
university should make him so long insensible of that 
ambition, winch has fired so many htarls in every 
age and negligent of that calling, wliieli is, above 
all others, universally and invariably illustrious, anti 
which gives, even to the taterior appearance of its 
professors, a dignity and freedom mil nown to the rest 
of maul ind 

These favourable impressions were made still deeper 
by bis conversation with ladies, whose regaid for 
soldiers be could not obscive vntboiit wislmig liimsilf 
one of that happy fraternity to vvhteli the fe'mde 
world seem to have devoted their ehariiis and their 
kindness The love of knowledge, wliiehvvas still Ins 
predominant inclination, was gratified hj the recital of 
adventuies, and aeconnts of foreign countries , and 
therefore he concluded that there was no way of life 
in which all his views could so completely concentre 
as in tint of v sohhti In the ait of win he thought 
It not difiieiilt to excel, having ohseived his new 

fi lends 
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fiiends not very much versed in the principles of 
tacticks or fortification ; he therefore studied all the 
mihtary writers both ancient and modern, and, in a 
short time, could tell how to have gained every re- 
markable battle that has been lost from the beginnrng 
of the world. He often showed at table how Alex- 
ander should have been checked in hrs conquests, 
what was the fatal errour at Pharsalia, how Charles of 
Sweden might have escaped his r uin at Pultowa, and 
Marlborough might have been made to repent his 
temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched armies upon 
paper so that no superior rty of numbers could force 
them, and modelled in clay many impregnable for- 
tresses, on which all the present arts of attack woirld 
be exhausted without effect. 

Polyphrlus, in a short time, obtained a commission ; 
but before he could rub off the solemnity of a scholar, 
and garn the tr ue air of military vivaerty, a war was 
declared, and forces sent to the contrnent. Here 
Polyphilus unhappily found that study alone would 
not make a soldier ; for berng much accustomed to 
think, he let the sense of danger sink into hrs mind, and 
felt, at the approach of anyaction, that terrour whrch a 
sentence of death would have brought upon hrrn. 
He saw that, instead of conquering their fears, the 
endeavour of hrs gay frrends was' only to escape them ; 
but his philosophy charned his mrnd to its object, and 
rather loaded hrm with shackles than furnished hrm 
wrth arms. He, however, suppressed hrs misery in 
srlence, and passed through the camjraign with ho- 
nour. 
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nour, but found himself utterly unable to support 
nnotber 

He t n had recourse again to Ins books, and con 
tinned t ) range from one study to another As I 
usually visit him once a month, and am admitted to 
him without previous notice I have found him within 
this last half jear, deciphering the Chinese language 
making a farce collecting a vocabulary of the obsolete 
terms of the Englisli law writing an inqmr) concerning 
theancientConntbian brass andforminga new scheme 
of the variations of the needle 

Thus IS this powerful genius wh>ch might have ex- 
tended the spliere of any science, or benefited the w orld 
in anj profession, dissipated in a boundless variety, 
without profit to others or himself’ He makes sudden 
irruptions into the regions of knowledge?, and sees all 
obstacles give way before him, but he never stays long 
enough to complete bis conquest, to establish laws, or 
bnng away the spoils 

Such is often the folly of men whom nature has 
enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on terms so easy, 
that the} have no sense of the value of the acquisition , 
they are qualified to make such speed} progress in 
learning that they think themselves at liberty to loiter 
in the uaj, and b) turning a ide after every new object 
lose the race likeAtalanta, to slower competitors, who 
press dihgentl} forward, and whose force is directed to 
a single point 

I have often thought those happy that have been, 
fixed from the first dawn of thought, in a determina 
tion to some state of life, by the choice of one whose 

'OL I K authority 
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authmity may pieclucle capiice, and whose influence 
may piejudice them in favom of his opinion The 
geiieial piecept of consulting the genius is of little use, 
unless we aie told how the genius can be know n. If it 
is to be discoveicd only by expeiiment, life will be lost 
befoie the lesolution can be fixed; if any othei indica- 
tions aie to be found, they may, peihaps, be veiy eaily 
discerned. At least, if to miscaiiy in an attempt be a 
pi oof of having mistaken the ditection of the genius, 
men appeal not less frequently deceived with legaid to 
themselves than to othei s; and theiefoie no one has 
much leason to complain that his life was planned out 
by his fi lends, or to be confident that he should have 
had eithei moie honoui oi happiness, by being aban- 
doned to the chance of his own fancy 

It vVas said of the learned bishop Sandeison, that 
when he was piepaiing his lectuies, he hesitated so 
much, and rejected so often, that, at the time of lead- 
ing, he was often foiced to pioduce, not what was best, 
but what happened to be at hand This will be the 
state of eveiy man, who, in the choice of his employ- 
ment, balances all the aiguments on eveiy side ; the 
complication is so intiicate, the motives and objections 
so numeious, theie is so much play foi the imagination, 
and so much lemains m the powei of others, thiit leason 
is foiced at last to lest in neutiality, the decision 
devolves into the hands of chance, and aftei a gieat 
pait of life spent in inquiries which can nevei be lesolv- 
ed,the rest mustoften pass in lepenting the unnecessary 
delay, and can be useful to few othei purposes than to 
wain othei s against the same folly, and to show, that of 

two 
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two states of life equally consistent ivith religion and 
\irtue he uho chooses earliest chooses beet 


NustD 20 Satuudai, 26, 1750; 


popuiam p/ialeras ego /e tn/us ci tfl cufc non Pinsiii. 

Such pageantry be to the people shorm 
There boast thj horse s trappings antf th\ ov, n , 

I hnow thee to thy bottom from withm 

TIij 8halloi> centre to th) utmost sl»in Dr\df\ 


A mong the numerous stratagems by which 
pnde endeavours to recommend folly to regard, 
there is scarcely one that meets with less success than 
affectation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character, 
by fictitious appearances, whether it be, that every 
man hates falsehood, from the natural congruityof truth 
to his faculties of reason, or that e\eryman is jealous of 
the honourof his understanding and thinks his discern 
ment consequently called in question whenever any 
thing IS exhibited under a borrowed form 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, whatever 
be its cause is unnersally diffused, and incessantly in 
action , nor is it necessary, that to exaspeiate detesta 
K 2 tion. 
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tion, 01 excite contempt, any inteiest should be in- 
vaded, 01 any competition attempted ; it is sufficient, 
that there is an intention to deceive, an intention 
which eveiy heart swells to oppose, and eveiy tongue 
is busy to detect. 

This leflection was awahened in my mind by a 
veiy common practice among my coi respondents, of 
wilting under chaiacters W'hich they cannot support, 
which aie of no use to the explanation oi enforce- 
ment of that W'hich they deseiibe or lecommend ; 
and W'hich, theiefoie, since they assume them only for 
the sahe of displaying theii abilities, I will advise 
them foi the futuie to foibear, as laboiious W'ithout 
adiantage. 

It IS almost a general ambition of those who favoui 
me with their advice foi the legulation of my conduct, 
01 theii contribution foi the assistance of my undei- 
standing, to affect the style and the names of ladies. 
And I cannot always w'ithhold some expression of 
angei, like Su Hugh in the comedy, when I happen 
to find that a woman has a beard. I must theiefore 
warn the gentle Phyllis, that she send me no more 
letters fiom the Horse Guards; and requiie of Belinda, 
that she be content to resign hei pretensions to female 
elegance, till she has lived thiee w'eeks w'lthout hearing 
the politicks of Batson’s coffee-house I must indulge 
myself in the hbeity of observation, that theie were 
some allusions m Chloiis’s production, sufficient to show' 
that Bracton and Plowden aie hei favourite authors; 
and that Euphelia has not been long enough at home, 
to wear out all the traces of the phraseology w'hich she 
learned m the expedition to Caithagena. 


Among 
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Among all mv ftmalL fnentls, there \\ is noiu u Im 
^aie me more trouhlt to th cipher htr triiL clnrnctir 
tlnn Penthesilen nhosc kiUr h> upon in) desl there 
da}s before I could fiK upon the ml unter Ihtre 
uns a confusion of images, nnd inctlle) of birlnnt), 
which held me long in suspense, till b) pLr3L\ trance 
I disentangled the perplexit), and found thatPcnlhe 
sileaisthesonofaucnlth) stoci jobber uhospcndshis 
morning under his father j> c)c m Cliangc Alle) dines 
atata\ernm Co\cnt Garden passes his e\eningm the 
playhouse andpartofthenightataguning tableland 
iiav ing le.irned the di ikcts of these various regions, has 
mingled them all m a studied composition 
When Lee uas once told b) n criiich, that it uas 
SCI) eas) to untc like a madman, hcausucred, tliatit 
uas difiicult to untc like a madman, but eas) enough 
to write hi e a fool , and I hope tq be excused by my 
kind contributors if in imitation of this great author, 
I presume to remind them, that it is much easier not 
to write like a man than to tinte like ) woman 
I haae, indeed sonic ingcjiious well wi hers, wlio, 
without departing from their sex Ija'c found aery 
wonderful appellations A ver) smart letter has he'cn 
sent me from a pun> ensign, signed Ajax lei unontus, 
another m recommendation of a new treatise upon 
cards fromagames erjWhocallshimselfSesostns and 
anotlier upon tlie improvements of tlie fisher) from 
Djoclesian but as these seem onlj to have picked up 
their appellations by chance, without endeavouring 
at any paiticular imposture, their improprieties are 
rather instances of blunder than of ifiectntion, and are 
therefore, not equally fitted to inflame the hostile 

passions , 
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pabbions; for it is not folly but ])iicle, not crrour 
but deceit, which the woilcl means to peibccutc, 
when ituiises the full ciy of natuie to hunt donn 
aifectation 

The hatied wdiich dissimulation alvva}s draws upon 
itself, is so gieat, that if I did not know how much 
cunning differs fiom wisdom, I should W'ondcr that 
any men have so little knowledge of then own interest, 
as to aspiie to wear a mask for life ; to tiy to impose 
upon the woild a cliaractcr, to wliich tlie) feel them- 
selves void of any just claim ; and to hazard their 
quiet, their fame, and c\en their profit, by exposing 
themselves to the danger of that repioach, malevolence, 
and neglect, w’hich such a discovciy ns they have 
ahvays to feai wall ccitainly biing upon them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleasure of reputation 
should consist in the satisfaction of having our opinion 
of our own mciit confiimed by the sufirage of the 
pubhek ; and that, to be extolled for a quality which a 
man knows himself to want, should give him no other 
happiness than to be mistaken foi the ownei of an 
estate ovei which he chances to be travelling. Hut he 
who subsists upon affectation, knows nothing of this 
delicacy ; like a despeiate adventurei in commerce, he 
takes up reputation upon trust, mortgages possessions 
which he nevei had, and enjoys, to the fatal hour of 
bankruptcy, though with a thousand teirours and anxie- 
ties, the unnecessaiy splendoui of borrowed riches. 

Affectation is to be always distinguished fioin hy- 
pociisy, as being the ait of counterfeiting those qualities 
which vve might, with innocence and safety, be known 
to want. Thus the man who, to cany on any fiaud. 


or 
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or to conceal in) cnroL pretends to rn^ours of de^o 
tion, 'ind eNactness of Iifi, is guilty of h}pocns} , 'incl 
Ins guilt IS greater, as the end for uhicli he puts on the 
f'llsenppear'incc is more pernicious Buthetliiit ivith 
an awkward address, and iinpleasing countenance, 
boasts of the conquests made b) Inm among the ladies, 
and counts over the thousands whicli he might haie 
possessed if he would ln\c submitted to the jol e of 
matiimonj, is chargeable only witli afieclation H> 
pocris} IS the necessar) burthen of \illan), affectation 
part of the chosen trappings of foil) , llic one completes 
a Milam, the other onl) finishes a fop Contemptls the 
proper punishment of aHlctation and detestation the 
just consequence of hjpoensy 

Witli the hjpoente it is notnt present my intention 
to expostulite though e\en he might be taught the 
e\celienc) of Mrtue by the iictfessit) of seeming to be 
virtuous , but the nun of affect Uion may, perhaps, be 
reclaimed by finding how little he is likely to gam by 
perpetual constraint and incessant vigilance, uid how 
much more securely !ic might make his way to 
esteem b) cultivating real than displaying counterfeit 
qualities 

Every thing future is to be estimated, by a wise 
man m proportion to the probability of attuning it, 
and Its value when ittamcd, and neither of these con 
siderations will much contribute to the encouragement 
of affectation Foi it the pinnacles of f ime be at 
best slipper}, bow unsteady must his footing be who 
stands upon pinnacles without foundation ’ If prai e 
be made by the inconst mey and maliciousness of those 
u ho must confei it, a blessing which no man can pro 

misc 
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iH^e himself fiom the most conspicuous meiit and 
vigoious industiy, how faint must be the hope of 
gaming it, when the unceitainty is multiplied by the 
weakness of the pietensions ! He that puisnes fame 
with just claims, tiusts his happiness to the winds; but 
he that endeavours after it by false merit, has to feai, 
not only the violence of the storm, but the leaks of 
his vessel Though he should happen to keep above 
watei foi a time, by the help of a soft bieeze, and a 
calm sea, at the first gust be must inevitably founder, 
with this melancholy leflection, that, if he would have 
been content with'his natuial station, he might have 
escaped his calamity. Affectation may possibly suc- 
ceed foi a time, and a man may, by great attention, 
peisuade otheis, that he leally has the qualities which 
he presumes to boast ; but the hoiii will come when 
he should exert them, and then, whatevei he enjoyed 
in piaise, he must suffei in repioach. 

Applause and admiiation are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaiies of life, and therefore 
any indirect aits to obtain them have very little claim 
to paidon oi compassion. Theieis scaicely any man 
without some valuable or improvable qualities, by 
which he might always secure himself from contempt 
And pel haps exemption from ignominy is the most 
eligible leputation, as fieedom from pain is, among 
some philosopheis, the definition of happiness. 

If we theiefore compare the value of the praise 
obtained by fictitious excellence, even while the cheat 
IS yet undiscoveied, with that kindness which every 
man may suit by his virtue, and that esteem to which 
most men may lise by common undcistanding steadily 
, and 
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md honestl) ipplicd, ncslull find tlmt nlien from tlic 
ndscititious happiness nil the deductions are made b} 
fear and casnaltj there will remain nothing equipoii- 
dennt to the seenrity of truth Tlie state of tlic pos- 
sessor of humble virtues to thcifllcter of great excel 
lencies, is tint of a small cottage of stone, to the pa- 
lace raised with icc by the empress of Russia, it was 
for a time splendid and luminous, hut tlie first sun 
shine melted it to nothing 


Nuatn 21 TursD vt, jl/ny 29, ]7 j0 


Terra sahili/eras herbas eathmque nocmfes 

\utrit fs urtiCfC proimastrpe rota cst Owd 

Out IriTic nnd phy^ick the ciTth be^tou’^ 

Anti near the nowomc nettle bloonts the nne 

E very man n prompted by the love of him 
self to imagine that he possesses some qualities 
superiour, either in hind or in degree, to those w Inch he 
sees allotted to the rest of the world, and, whatever 
apparent disadvantages he may suffer in the coinpaia 
son with others, he has some invisible distinctions, 
some latent reserve of excellence which he throws 
into the balance, and by which ho generally fancie, 
that it IS turned in his favour 


The 
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The studious .ind ‘speculative part of mankind always 
seem to consider their fiatcinity as placed in a state of 
opposition to those who aie engaged in the tumult of 
puhhck business , and have pleased themselves, fiom 
age to age, with cclebiating the felicity of then own 
condition, and \nth recounting the perplexity of poli- 
ticks, the dangeis of grcatnc'^s, the aiv ietics of ambi- 
tion, and the miseiics of iichcs. 

Among the iiunieious topicks of declamation, that 
thcii iiidustiy has discoiered on this subject, thcic is 
none which they press with greatei efloits, or on which 
they have moiccopiousU laid out their reason and theii 
imagination, than the instability of high station‘d, and 
the uncei taint) with which the profits and honouis aie 
possessed, that must be acqmied with so much hazaid, 
viaikmce and laboui 

This they appear to considei as an iiiefragablc 
aigument against the choice of the statesman and the 
waiiioui , and swell with confidence of victoiy, thus 
fuinished by the muses with the arms which never can 
be blunted, and wdiich no art or strength of tlieii 
adveisaiies can elude oi lesist. 

It was w'ell known by expeiicnce to the nations wdiich 
employed elephants in w^ai, that though by the teiioui 
of then bulk, and the violence of then impression, they 
often thiew the enemy into disoidcr, yet theie was 
always dangei in the use of them, very nearly equivalent 
to the advantage , for if then Inst chaige could be sup- 
ported, they w'cie easily driven back upon their con- 
federates , they then bioke thiough the tioops behind 
them, and made no less havock in the precipitation of 
their letieat, than m the fury of then onset 


I know 
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I knou not wliether tliose uho ha\e so ^ehpmentlj 


urged the jnconveniencies and danger of an active life 
have not made use of arguments that maybe retorted 
with equal force upon themselves , and whether the 
happiness of a candidate forhterarj fame be not subject 
to the same uncertainty with that of him who governs 
provinces, commands armies, piesides in the senate, or 
dictates in the cabinet 


Tliat eminence of learning is not to be gained witb 
out labour at least equal to that which any other Kindof 
greatness can require will be allowed by those who wjsli 
to elevate the character of a scholar, since they cannot 
but know, that every human acquisition is valuable in 
proportion to the difficulty employed in its attainment 
And that those who have gained the esteem and vene 
ration of the world by their Knowledge o*" their genius, 
are by no means exempt from the solicitude which any 
other 1 ind of dignity produces, may be conjectured 
fiom the innumerable artifices which they make use of 
to degrade a ‘Juperiour to repress a iival or obstruct 
a follower artifices so gross and mean, as to prove 
evidently how much a man may excel in learning 
without being either more wise oi moie virtuous than 


those whose ignorance he pities or despises 

Nothing therefore remains, bywhich the studentcan 
gratify his desiie of appearing to have built liis bap 
piness on a more firm basis than his antagonist, exc( pt 
the certainty w ith which his honours are enjoj ed The 
garlands gained by the heroes of hteratuie must he 
gathered from summits equally difficult to chmb with 
those that bear the civicK or triumphal wreaths they 
must be worn with equal ema, and guarded with 


equal 
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equal caie fiom those hands that aic always emplojcd 
in effoits to tear them away : the only lemaining hope 
is, that their vciduie is inoie lasting, and that they 
are less likely to fade by time, or less obnoxious to the 
blasts of accident 

Even this hope will receive veiy little encoiiiagcmcnt 
fioin the ex’ainination of the history of learning, or 
obseivation of the fate of scholars m the jircsent age. 
If we look back into past times, we find innumerable 
names of authois once in high icputation, read peihaps 
by the beautiful, quoted by the witty, and commented 
on by the giave ; but of whom v\e now know only that 
they once existed. Ifweconsidei thcdistributionofhte- 
raiy fame m oui own time, we shall find it a possession 
of veiy uncertain tenuie ; sometimes bestoued by a 
sudden caprice of the publick, and again tiansfeired to 
a new favouiitc, foi no othci icason than that he is 
new ; sometimes refused to long laboui and eminent 
deseitj and sometimes gianted to veiy slight preten- 
sions ; lost sometimes bysecuiity and negligence, and 
sometimes by too diligent eiidcavouis to letaiii it 

A successful authoi is equally in danger of the di- 
minution of his fame, whethei he continues oi ceases 
to wiite The legard of the publick is not to be kept 
but by tiibute, and the remembiance of past seivice 
will quickly languish, unless successive peifoimances 
frequently revive it. Yet in eveiy new attempt theie 
is new hazaid, and theie aie few who do not at some 
unlucky time injure then own chaiacteis by attempt- 
ing to enlaige them. 

There aie many possible causes of that inequality 
u'lncli may so fiequently obseive m the peiform- 

ances 
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nnccs of tlie s-imc man, from the influence of n Inch no 
nbilit> onndustr) is sufiicienll) secured, *in(h\hichhait 
so often sullied the splendour of genius, tint the uit, ns 
udi as the conqueror inaj be properl) cniitiontd not 
to indulge his pride unth too earl) triumphs Init to 
defer to the end of life his estimate of happiness 


Ullttna tmprr 

Ihpcctanda diet homni dictquc hcatut 
Ante ohituvi nemo mpTcmaquefanna dehel 

But no frail man honc^er great or liigh 

Can be concluded blest before bo die Addison 


Among the tnotnes that urge an author to under 
takings b) uluch his reputation is impaired, one oftlic 
most frequent must be mentioned uiih tenderness, bt 
cause it is not to be counted among his follies, but his 
miseries It \ erj often happens that the u orks of learn 
ing or of uit are performed at the direction of those bv 
uhom the) are to be rtuardtd, the uTiter has not 
alw*a)s the choice of his subject, but is compelled to 
accept an) task uliich is tliroun before him uitbout 
much consideration of his on n con\erjience anduith 
out time to prepare himself by prcMous studies 
Miscarriages of this kind arc likewise frequenti) the 
consequence of tint acquaintance with the great, which 
IS generally considered ns one of the chief privileges of 
literature and genius A man wlio h is once learned to 
think himself exalted by familiarity witli those whom 
nothing but their birth, or their fortunes, or such sta 
tionsasareseldom gamed h) moral excellence, set above 

him 
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him, will not be long \vitholil submitting bis under' 
standing to their conduct ; be will sufier them to pie- 
sciibe the courseof bisstudies, and employ him foi tbeii 
own purposes eithei of diversion oi mtciest His desire 
of pleasing those whose favour he has wealdy made 
necessaiy to himself, will not suffer him always to con- 
sider how little he is qualified foi the woik imposed. 
Either his vanity will tempt him to conceal his deficien- 
cies, 01 that cowardice, which always cnctoachcs fast 
upon such as spend their lives in the compau) of per- 
sons higher than themsehes, wull not lea\e him resolu- 
tion to assert the liberty of choice. 

But, though w’e suppose that a man h) his foi tunc 
can avoid the necessity of dependence, and by his spiiit 
can lepel the usuipations of pationagc, yet he may 
easily, by uniting long, happen to UTite ill. Theic is 
a geneial succession of events in w’hich contraries aic 
pi oduced by periodical vicissitudes; laboiii and care 
aie lewaided with success, success pioduces confidence, 
confidence relaxes industiy, and negligence mins that 
leputation wdneh accuracy had laised 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into su- 
pineness, may be animated by it to under takings abo^e 
his strength, oi incited to fancy himself alike qualified 
foi eveiy kind of composition, and able to comply 
with the publick taste through all its vaiiations. By 
some opinion like this, many men have been engaged, 
at an advanced age, in attempts which they had not 
time to complete, and, aftei a few weak efforts, sunk 
into the giave with vexation to seetheiisinggeneiation 
gain gi ound upon them. Fi om thesefailures the highest 
genius is not exempt ; that judgment which appeals so 

penetiating, 
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penetrating when it is employ ed upon the norl s of 
others lery often fails where interest or passion can 
exert tlieirponei Weareblinded ine\anuningoiir onn 
labours by innumerable prejudices Ourjuiemle com 
positions please us, because they’ bring to our minds 
the remembrance of youth, our later performances ive 
are ready to esteem because ne are unwilling to think 
that neliave made no improvement, what flows easily 
from the pen charms us, because we read with pleasure 
that which flatters ouropinionofourown powers, what 
was composed with great struggles of the mind we do 
not easily reject because ne cannot bear that so much 
labour should be fuutless But the reader has none of 
these prepossessions and wonders tint the author is so 
unlike himself, without considering that the same sod 
will. With different culture, afford different products 
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J'go vcc tluiitum sail thi tie i (lul, 

AV( 1 iitlr tjutd prosit ridi o inc^ iimin aUi ntn '.ic 
ylltern postil opaii ns, .S conjurat aiuui' 

Without fi genius knrning so irs in \a!n , 

And \\itlioiit learning genius smVs agiin , 

'Ilicir force united trov.ns the spnghtlv reign 

Ivl IM'INf.TOS 

IT and Ln mining weio the cliildrcn of Apollo, 
by different mothers , Wir was the ofiVpiing 
of Kuphros^m:, and resembled her in cbeerfulne*s 
and vivacity; Li:atikin*g was born of Sophia, and 
retained her seriousness and caution As tbeir motbets 
weie livals, they were bred up by them from their 
blith in habitual opposition, and all means were so 
incessantly emplojed to impress upon them a hatred 
and contempt of each othci, that though Apollo, who 
foicsaw the ill effects of their discoid, endea\ cured to 
soften them, by dniding his regard equally between 
them, yet his impaitlahty and kindness were without 
effect ; the maternal animosity was deeply rooted, lla^ - 
ing been intei mingled w'ith their fiist ideas, and w'as 
eonfiimed eveiyhour,as flesh opportunities occurred of 
exciting it No sooner weie they of age to be received 
into the apaitments of the other celestials, than Wit 
began to enteitain Venus at hei toilet, by aping the 
solemnity of Learning, and Learning to divert 

Minciva 
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Mincna at her loom b; evposing the bluntlcrs nml ig 
BomncL of \ViT 

Tims tht) grew \sp, wuh malice perpetually mcrcas 
ing b} till, encouragement which tach rLCtntd from 
those whom their mothers had pcrsinikd to patronise 
and support thLm> and longed to be ndinittcd to the. 
table of Jupiter, not so much for the hope of gaming 
honour as of excluding a ni*al from all pretensions to 
regard, and of putting an ticrlnstmg slop to tin. pro 
gress of that influence ivhich tilhcr hthtud the other 
to ha\c obtained b} mean arts and fjJst appiarnncis 

At last tliL da) came, ttben tbc) were both, with 
thcusualsolemnilits.rcccucdintotlicclftssoffiupcnour 
duties, and allowtd to talc nectar from the linnd of 
Hebe Hut from that hour CoscouD lost her nutho 
rity at the table of Tupitcr ilic rivals, animated b) 
their new dignit), and muled b) the altcrnatL np 
plauscs of the associate powers, harassed each othtr b) 
incessant contests, wath suchn ripilnr Mcissitudc of 
aictor), that neither was depressed 

It was observable, that at the biginnmg of ever) 
debate, the advantage was on the side of Wit, and 
that, at the first sallies, the whole asstmbl) sparl led, 
according to Homers expression with um,\tiiignish 
able merriment 13utLtARM^c would resent ber 
strength till the burst of applause was over, and the 
languor with winch the violence of joy is alwajs sue 
ceeded began to promise more calm and p itient ntten 
tion Sbetbenattempted licrdtfence and, by compar 
ingone part of her antagonist sobjections w itii anotlier 
commonly made bun confute Iiitnself, or, b) showing 
how small a part of tlie question hi Iiitd tnhen into Ins 

'OL I t view, 
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view, pioved tlmt his opinion could have no \veight. 
The audience began giadually to lay aside theii pie- 
possessions, and lose, at last, with gieat venciation foi 
Lear'NING, but with gieatei kindness foi Wit. 

Theii conduct was, whenevei they desiied to lecom- 
mend themselves to distinction, entiiely opposite Wit 
was daiing and advenluious ; Llarmitsg cautions and 
delibeiatc Wit thought nothing leproachful but 
dulness ; Learning was afiaid of no imputation but 
that of eiioui Wit answeied bcfoie he undeistood, 
lesthis quickness of appiehension should be questioned; 
Learning paused, where theie uas no dilBculty, lest 
any insidious sophism should he iindiscoveied. Wit 
peiplexed eveiy debate by lapidity and confusion ; 
Learning tiied the heaieis uith endless distinctions, 
and piolonged the dispute without advantage, by piov- 
ing that which nevei was denied. VfiT, m hopes of 
shining, I would ventme to piodiice what he had not 
consideied, and often succeeded beyond Ins own ex- 
pectation, by following the tiain of a lucky thought; 
Learning would leject eveiy new notion, foi feai of 
being entangled in consequences which she could not 
foiesee, and was otten hindeied, by hei caution, fiom 
piebsing hei advantages, and subduing hei opponent. 

Both had piejudices, which in some degiee hindeied 
then piogiess towaids peifection, and left them open to 
attacks Novelty was the daihng of Wit, and anti- 
quity of Learning To Wit, all that was new was 
specious; to Learning, uhatevei was ancient .was 
venerable. Wit however seldom failed to dneit 
those whom her could not convince, and to convince 
was no. often his ambition ; Learning always sup- 

poi ted 
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ported Ijcropiinon uilh so ninii) coIliUml trullis, lint, 
ulicn the cause ns decided a^jnin'it her, liu arguments 
utre remembered null admiration 
Nothing uas more common on Lithcrsidt, than to 
quit their proper ihnmcltM and to hope for a coni' 
picte conquest b} the u<c of the ntapons \ Inch had 
been emplojcd against them Wit uould sonictmlLS 
labour a s) llogism, and Llaiimvg distort her ftatures 
mtbajest, but the) aln nssufiircdhi tht csptnmcnt, 
and bctn}cd (hcmsches to confutation or contempt 
nic senousness of Wjt uas uitliout ihguUi, and the 
mcrnmcntofLcAnMNC uitliout Nuaicitj 
fllitir contest, b> long conUnuanic, greu nl hst 
important, and the diwnitics brol t into partus it 
uas taken intoprotcctmnof thelnughur loving Vtmis 
had a retinue alloutd him of Smiics and lrsTj», and 
uas often permitted to dance among tliL Gr\cu 
I jEiPNiNC still continued tin. fmounttof Minerva, 
and seldom utnt out of her palace, without a trmn of 
the severer virtues CiiASTna, TtMcrn^scL 1 ohti 
T ifDE, andLvKOur Wit, cohabiting uitli Mvuci, 
had a son named S^tvr, who folloutd hmi, cirr)ing 
a qjivcr filled with poi^onidarrou-s, which, where they 
once drew blood, could b) no shill ever be cxlmcltd 
Tliust arrows lie frcquenll) shot at Llarmsc, wlitu 
she was mostcarnesll) or ustfull) cmplo)i.d, engaged 
m abstruse inquiries, or giving instructions to her fol 
lowers Minerva llureforc deputed Ckiticism to her 
aid, whogentrall) broke the point Of S.vtvr s arrows, 
turned them aside, or retorted them on himself 
Tnpiter was at last angr) tliat the peace of the hea 
vcniy regions should be in perpetu »1 dnngti of viola 
L 2 tioii, 
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tioB, and resolved to dismiss these troublesome antago- 
nists to the lower woild. Hither therefore they .came, 
and cariied on their ancient quarrel among mortals, 
noi was either long without zealous votaries. Wit, 
by his gayety, captivated the young ; and Learning, 
by her authoiity, influenced the old. Their power 
quickly appealed by very eminent effects, theaties 
weie built for the leception of Wit, and colleges en- 
dowed for the lesidence of Learning. Each paity 
endeavoured to outvie the other in cost and magnifi- 
cence, and to propagate an opinion, that it was neces- 
saiy, from the first* entrance into life, to enlist in one 
of the factions ; and that none could hope for the re- 
gard of eithei divinity, who had once entered the 
temple of the lival power. 

Theie weie indeed a class of mortals, by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded : these 
were the devotees of Piutus, the god of riches ; among 
these it seldom happened that the gayety of Wit could 
raise a smile, or the eloquence of Learning procure 
attention. In revenge of this contempt they agreed 
to incite their followers against them ; but the forces 
that were sent on those expeditions frequently betrayed 
their trust , and, in contempt of the orders which they 
had received, flattered the rich in publick, while they 
scorned them in their hearts ; and when, by this 
treachery, they had obtained the favour of Piutus, af- 
fected to look with an air of superiority on those who 
still remained in the service of Wit and Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals, at the 
same time, petitioned Jupiter for le-admission to their 
native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the right 

hand. 
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Innd, and tliej prepared to obej Ihclnppj summons 
Wir readdj spread Ins w mgs and soared aloft, but not 
being able to sec far, nas benildercd in the pathless 
immensitjof theetherealspaces Leahmsc, uhoKnciv 
the waj, shooh her pinions, but for naint of iiaturd 
Mgour could only tahe short flights so, after many 
efforts they both sunk again to theground, and learned, 
from their mutual distress, the necessity of union 
They therefore joined their hands, and renened their 
flight LrAR^I^c nas borne up by the tagour of Wit, 
and Wit guided bj the perspicacitj of Learmvc 
Tliej soon reached the duellings of lupiter, and nerc 
so endeared to each other, that they hied aftemards 
in perpetual concord Wit persuaded IiEARMNO to 
conterse null the Graces, and Learmsc engaged 
Wit in the seta ice of the Virtues Tliey n ere noiv 
thefarouritesof all theponersof heaten, and gladdened 
etery banquet by their presence Tlicy soon after 
married, at the command of Jupiter, and had a nume 
rous progeny of Arts and Sciences 
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Numb. 23 . Tuj.sday, Jinie 3 , 1750 . 


TiCb mihi coninci pi opt di^untiic itduilur , 

Poiccntcs laiin viuUtnn diicn(t palato Hor 

Three gjicsts I h.wc, {Usscntini^ at m\ feast, 

Rcquuing each to gi.itifj his l istc 

With different food Favseis 


H ^HAT e\eiy man sliould ugultne' Ins actioiio by 
-d- his oun conscience, rtithoiu any icgord to the 
opinions of the test of the uoilcl, is one of the first 
pieceptsof tnoial piudence; jubtifiod not only by the 
sufliage of leas'on, which dcchucs that none of thegifts 
of heaAen aie to lie useless, but b) the \oice hkcu’ise 
of cxpeiience, which will soon inform ns that, if w’e 
make the piaisc oi blame of otheis the rule of oui con- 
duct, w^e shall be disti acted by a boundless vaiiety of 
iiieconcilable judgments, beheld in peipetual suspense 
between contiaiy impulses, and consult forcvci with- 
out deteimiuation. 

I know' not w-hethei, foi the same reason, it is not 
necessaiy foi an authoi to place some conliclencc in 
his ow'n skill, and to satisfy himself in the knowledge 
that he has not deviated fiom the established laws of 
composition, vvithout submitting bis woiks to fiequent 
examinations befoie be gives them to the pubhek, oi 
eiideavouiing to secure success by a solicitous con- 
foimit}' to advice and ciiticisiii. 


It 
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Ills imlt-cd, <nncU\ tlisco\tnl>Ic tint cmiMiIt ilion 
mui coniplmnn (nn caiidiKi little to the pcrftclion <jf 
nnj IilLTir) performancx. > fnr teliocvir is "o donblfiil 
of Ins own 'ibiluu-> ns to tneonn^L tin. rtinnrl s of 
oUitrs will find hnnsilf tvtn dnt emlnm sed ujtli 
ncu difiicidtK«, nnd will iiinss his mind, in V in with 
the hopele s Inhoiir of milling hetcrn^,Lnenns iilns di 
pc tmp independent hints, nmlcoHcctnip in o one point 
the seicnl n»^5 of horoued light, tin itcd often willi 
coiiinr) directions 

Of nil niiiliors, those who retnil their hliours in 
pcriodienl sheets would he most iinlnpp\, if iht\ were 
much to regnrd the ce mires or the ndnionitimis of 
ihur readers for, ps their works nrc no* ^int into 
the world at onci, hut h\ small parts in pmdud 
sucecsston, it is nhn^s imagined h\ tho*!L who thin) 
tlicm chca qualified to gne msinictinns, tin thet 
nn) )ct redeem their forimrfidmg^ h\ htarlfimi^ to 
better judges, and suppU the deficit neitr* oft! eir plan 
b> the help of the criticiMiis which are so hberulis 
aflorded 

Ihi\c hid occa ion to obverse sninctiuus with 

acvition md someiimrs with imininint, thedifiirciit 
temper w iili w liith the sniiie in in ru ids n printed nnd 
inamiseript ptrfornniict When a hool is onee in 
the hand*, of tiie puhhtK it is considered lu. permanent 
and unaltenblc, nnd the re ider if lie be free from pt r 
soinl prejiidite*. t dies it np ivitli no other intention 
thnn of pK isiiig or instriieting lumself he neconi 
modites bis imnd to the authors dtsign and, hating 
no iniertit in lefusing the imusemcnt tint is ofitred 
him, ncier iiiterrupti his own trmqmlhtv h\ studied 

e imI 
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cavils, 01 destroys Ins satisfaction in that which is 
alieady well, by an an\ious inquiiy how it might be 
bettei , but is often contented without pleasure, and 
pleased without peifcction. 

But if the same man be called to consider the merit 
of a pioduction yet unpublished, he biings an imagi- 
nation heated with objections to passages which he has 
yet never hcai d , he invokes all the poweis of criticism, 
and stoics his memoiy with Taste and Giace, Purity 
and Delicacy, Manneis and Unities, sounds w'hich, 
having been once utteied by those that understood 
them, have been since rc-echoed without meaning, and 
kept up to the disturbance of the w'orld, by a constant 
repercussion fiom one coxcomb to anotlici. He con- 
siders himself as obliged to show, by some pi oof of his 
abilities, that he is not consulted to no purpose, and 
theiefoie w'atches every opening foi objcction,and looks 
round for every opportunity to piopose some specious 
alteiation Such oppoitunities a veiy small degree of 
sagacity w'ill enable him to find; for, in eveiy w'ork of 
imagination, the disposition of paits, the inseition of 
incidents, and use of decoiations, may be varied a 
thousand ways with equal piopnety ; and as in things 
nearly equal, that will ahvays seem best to every man 
which he himself pioduces; the critick, whose business 
is only to piopose, without the care of execution, 
can never want the satisfaction of believing that he 
has suggested veiy impoitant improvements, noi the 
powei of enfoicing his advice by aiguments, wdiich, 
as they appear convincing to himself, either his kind- 
ness or his vanity wall pi ess obstinately and impoi- 
tunately, without suspicion that he may possibly judge 

too 
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too hastily in fi\ our of liis oun mUicc, or inquiiy 
whether the advantage of the new scheme be proper 
tionate to the labour 

It is observed b) the )oungcr Phn), that an orator 
ought not so much to select the strongest arguments 
which hi3 cause admits as to employ oil which his 
imagination can afford for m pleading, those reasons 
are of most value, which wall most affect the judges , 
and the judges, so)s he, will be alwajs most touehed 
wath that w Inch the) had before conceiv ed Ev cry man 
who IS called to give his opinion of a performance, 
decides upon the same principle, he first suffers 
himself to form e'xpcctations, and then is nngrj at 
his disappointment He lets his imagination rove 
at large, and wonders that another, cquall) unton 
fined in the boundless ocean of pocsibihlj, takes a 
different course 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judicioiislj laid 
down. It IS not applicable to the vv ntcr s cause, because 
there always lies an appeal from domcsUck criticism to 
a higher judicature, and the public! , which is never 
corrupted, nor often deceived, is to pass the hstsen 
tence upon literary claims 

Of the great force of preconceived opinions I had 
many proofs, when I first entered upon tins weekl) 
labour M) readers having from the jicrformaucts of 
iny predecessors, established an idea of uneonneeted 
essajs to wluth thej believed ill future lutliors under 
a necessity of toiifornung were impatient of the le ist 
deviation from their sjstem, and numerous rtmon 
stnnccs were accordinglj made b) cieli, is he found 

his 
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bis favoniite subject omitted oi delaj^ed. Some were 
aiigiy that the Rambler did not, like the Specfa- 
TOR, iiitiodiicc himself to the acqueintaiice of the 
publlek, by an account of his own biitli and studies, 
an enumeration of his advcntuics, and a desciiption of 
his ph) siognoniy. Others soon began to icmark 
that he was a solemn, serious, dictatorial writer, with- 
out spiightlincss or gayety, and called out with vehe- 
mence foi iniith and hunioui. Another admonished 
him to have a special eye upon thciaiious clubs of this 
gieat city, and infoimed him that much of the spec- 
tator’s vivacity w'as laid out upon such assemblies. He 
has been ceiisuied foi not imitating the politeness of 
his piedecessois, having hitherto neglected to take the 
ladies uiidei his piotection, and gne them lules foi the 
just opposition of colours, and the propel dimensions 
of luffles and pinneis. He has been icquiied by one 
to fix a particulai censuie upon those mations who 
play at caids with spectacles: and anothei is veiy 
much offended whenever he meets whh a speculation 
in which naked piccepts aie compiiscd without the 
illustiation of examples and chaiacteis. 

I make not the least question that all these monitors 
intend the promotion of my design, and the instiiiction 
of my rcadeis , but they do not knowf,,oi do not leflcct, 
that an authoi has a lulcof choice peeuliai to himself; 
and selects those subjects which he is best qualified to 
tieat, by the course of his studies, oi the accidents of 
his life ; that some topicks of amusement have been 
alicady tieated with too much success to invite a com- 
petition ; and that he who endcdvouis to gain many 
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readers must try \arious arts of invitation, cssay uery 
a\emie of pleasure, and inaKe frequent clnnges in liis 
methods of approach 

I cannot but consider nnscif amidst tins tumult of 
criticism, as a ship m a poetieal tempest, impelled at 
the same time by opposite i4ind'« and dashed by the 
\va\es from ever} quarter, but held upright by the con 
tnnety of the assailants, and secured in some mea 
sure by midtiplicit) of distress Hid the opinion of 
ni) ctnsurers been unanimous, it might perhaps ln\c 
o\eiset m) resolution, bat since I find tbemat\anance 
with each other, I can, without scruple neglect them, 
and endea\our_to gam thefa\ourof the pubhek by 
following tlic direction of in) own reason, and jndul 
ging the sallies of my own imagination 
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Numb. 24. Saturday, June 9? 1750. 


Nemo in sesc tentat desccndcic Pi>n8ius 

None, none descends into himself Dkyden 

A mong the piecepts, or aphoiisms, admitted 
by geneial consent, and inculcated by fiequent 
lepetition, there is none moie famous among the 
masters of ancient wisdom, than that compendious 
lesson, PvoaQi crscevTov, Be acquainted with thyself, 
asciibed by some to an oracle, and by otheis to Chilo 
of Lacedemon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate, vvhicb, in the whole extent 
of its meaning, may be said to compiise all the specu- 
lation requisite to a moral agent. Foi what more can 
be necessary to the legulation of life, than the know- 
ledge of our oiiginal, oui end, oui duties, and oui le- 
lation to othei beings ? 

It is howevei veiy impiobable that the fiist author, 
whoever he was, intended to be undei stood in this un- 
limited and complicated sense ; foi of the inquiiies, 
which in so lai ge an acceptation it would seem to recom- 
mend, some aie too extensive foi the poweis of man, 
and some lequiie light from above,' which was not yet 
indulged to the heathen woild. 

We might have had moie satisfaction concerning the 
oiiginal impoit of this celebrated sentence, if history 
had intoimed us, whcthei it was uttered as a general m- 
sliuctioii to iiKinkind, 01 as a paiticular caution to some 
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private inquirer, vvhetlier it was applied to some sm 
gle occasion or Hid dow n as the universal rule of life 
There will occur, upon the slightest consideration, 
many possible circumstances, in which this monition 
might very propeily be inforced foi every enour m 
human conduct must arise from ignorance in ourselves, 
either perpetual or temporary and happen either be 
cause we do not know what is best and fittest, or be 
cause our knowledge is at the timt of action not pre 
sent to the mmd 

When a man employs himself upon remote and un 
necess'vry subjects, and wastes his life upon questions 
which cannot be resolved, 'ind of winch the solution 
would conduce very little to the advancement of hap 
piness , when he lavishes his hours in calcuhting the 
weight of the ternqueousglobe, onn adjusting succes 
sue systems of worlds beyond the leach of the tele 
scope , he may be very properly rtcalled from his ex 
cursions by this piecept, and reminded that there is a 
nearer being with which it is his duty to be more ac 
quamted , and from which his attention has hitherto 
been withheld by studies to which he Ins no other 
motive than vanity or curiosity 

The great pr use of Socrates is that he drew the w its 
of Greece by his instruction and example from the 
vain pursuit of natural philosopliy to moral inquiries 
and turned tbeir thoughts from stars nhd tides, and 
matter and motion upon the various modes of virtue, 
and relations of life All his lectures vveie but com 
mentaries upon this saying, ifwe suppose the Know 
ledge of ouiselves lecoinmended by Chilo, in opposi 
tion to other inquiries less suitable to the state of man 

The 
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The gieai fault of men of learning is still, that they 
offend against this rule, and appeal willing to study any 
thing rather than themselves ; foi which lenson they 
are often despised by those with whom they imagine 
therasehes above compaiison ; despised, as useless to 
common pui poses, as unable to conduct the most 
tiivial alfaii^, and unqualified to perform those offices 
by which the concatenation of society is pieser\ed, and 
mutual tenderness excited and maintained. 

Gelidus is a man of gieat pcnetiation and deep re- 
searches. Having a mind naturally foiincd foi the 
abstiusei sciences, he can compiehend intiicate com- 
binations without confusion, and being of a temper 
natuially cool and equal, he is seldom interrupted by 
his passions in the puisuit of the longest chain of un- 
expected consequences. He has, therefore, a long 
time indulged hopes, that the solution of some pio- 
blems, by which the piofessors of science have been 
hithei to baffled, is leseivedfoi his genius and mdustiy. 
He spends his time in the highest loom of his house, 
into which none of his family aie sufteied to entei , and 
when he comes don n to his dinner, or his lesl, he walks 
about like a sti anger that is theie only for a day, n ith- 
out any tokens of regaid oi tenderness He has totally 
divested himself of all human sensations ; he has nei- 
thei eye foi beauty, noi eai foi complaint, he neither 
rejoices at the good foi tune of his neaiest fiiend, nor 
mom ns foi any pubhek or piivate calamity. Having 
once received a letter, and given it his seivant to lead, 
he was infoimed, that it was wntten by his brother, 
who, being shipwrecked, had swum naked to land, 
and was destitute of necessaries in a foieign country. 

Naked 
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iNnl ed and destitute ’ ^*13 s Gelidus, reach dox\n the 
hst volume of metccrologicnl observations, extract an 
exact account of tliL wind, and note it carefiill) in the 
di iry of the weather 1 

i Tht fimdj of Gthdus once brol c into Ins stud), 
to s)iou him thit a town at a sinnU distance was on 
fire pnd in a ftw/inonients a sen*ant came to tell 
bull (that the flame had caught so man) houses on 
both sides, that the inhabitants were confounded, 
and began to think of rather escaping with their lives, 
than saving their duellings What 3011 tell me, sa)3 
Gelidus, 13 aerj probable, for fire naturally acts 111 
a circle j 

Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible to every 
spec aclt of distress, and unmoved bv tlie loudest 
call of social nature, for want of consultring that mta 
are designed for the succour and comfoit of each 
other, that though there art hours which may be 
laudibly <pt.nt upon I nowltdgc not immedialdy use 
ful yet the first attention IS due to practical virtue, and 
that he ma) be justl) driven out from the commerce 
pf mankind, who his so far abstracted lumself from 
the species, as to partake neither of the jo)s nor griefs 
of others but neglects the endearinepts of his wife 
and the caresses of his childien, to count the drops of 
ram, note the ch inges of the wind, and calculate the 
eclipsesof the moons of Jupiter : t 

I shall reserve to some future paper the religious and 
important meaning of thisepitomeof « isdom and only 
remark that it may be applied to the gayiOnd light as 
well as to the grave and solemn parts of life, and that 

\ not 
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not only the phllosopliei may foifeit his pretences to 
leal learning, but the wit and beauty may miscarry in 
theii schemes, by the want of this iini\eisal requisite, 
the knowledge of themselves. 

It is suiely for no othei reason, that we see such 
numbeis lesolutely stiuggling against nature, and con- 
tending for that which they never can attain, en- 
deavouiing to unite contradictions, and determined to 
excel m characteis inconsistent with each other; that 
stockjobbers afiect diess, gayety, and elegance, and 
mathematicians labour to be wits ; that the soldier 
teases his acquaintance with questions in theolog)', and 
the academick hopes to diveit the ladies by a recital of 
his gallantries. That absurdity of piide could piocecd 
only fiom ignorance of themselves, by uhich Garth 
attempted ciiticism, and Congreve waved his title to 
dramatickieputation, and desired to be considered only 
as a gentleman 

Buphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect, and ungracious foim ; 
yet it has been his ambition, fiom his first entiance 
into life, to distinguish himself by paiticulaiities in 
his diess, to outvie beaux in embioideiy, to import 
new tiimmings, and to be foiemost in the fashion. 
Buphues has turned on his exterioi appeal ance, that 
attention which would always have pioduced esteem, 
had it been fixed upon his mind ; and though his 
viitues and abilities have preseived him fiom the 
contempt which ^he has so diligently solicited, he 
has, at least, raised one impediment to his reputa- 
tion ; since all can judge of his diess, but few of 

his 
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lusundtrstmdiiig, nnd nnnyulio discern that he is a 
fop are unwilling to beherc that he can he wise 

Tliere is one instance in which the ladies are parti 
cularl} unwilling to ohsene the rule of Cliilo Tliey 
are desirous to Iiide from thcinsehes the adiances of 
age, and elide wourtoofrcqucntlytosiipplj thcspright 
hncssandhlnomof}outh by artificial beauty andforced 
vivaicity They hope to inflame the heart hy glances 
which hate lost their fire, or melt it hy languor which 
IS no longer delicate , they playmer the airs which 
pleased at a time when they were uapected only to 
please, and forget th it airs in time ought to give place 
to airtues They continue to trifle, because they 
could once trifle agreeably till those who shared their 
early pleasures are withdrawn to more serious engage 
ments , and are scarcely awakened from their dream of 
perpetual youth, but by the scorn of those whom they 
endear our to rual* 

* Mr Piozzi saja tint by Cetulia in Ihis ji ipcr, llic nutlior 
meant to represent Mr Conlson n imthcinTtician «lio formerly 
lived at Rochester This is not kcrj prolnblc if we consider the 
ch-irnctcr Davies gives of Mr Coulson (Colson) in his Life of 
Garrick which was certainly wntten under Dr Johnsons mspcc 
tion andj what relates to Colson probably from hn information 
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Numb. 25. Tuesday, June 12, 1750. 


Possunt quin posse videnliir Virril 

Foi they can conquer who believe they can Drvdev. 


^ I ''HblRE aie some vices and eiiours which, though 
often fatal to those in whom they are found, have 
yet, hy the universal consent of mankind, been con- 
sidered as entitled to some degree of lespect, or have, 
at least, been, exempted from contemptuous infamy, 
and condemned by the seveiest moralists with pity 
lather than detestation. 

A constant and invariable example of this geneial 
paitiahty will be found in the diffeient regard which 
has always been shown to rashness and cowardice, two 
vices, of which, thougli they may be conceived equally 
distant from the middle point, where true fortitude is 
placed, and may equally injure any publick or private 
interest, yet the one is nevei mentioned without some 
kind of veneration, and the other always considered as 
a topick of unlimited and licentious censure, on which 
all the virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 

The same distinction is made, by the common 
suffrage, between profusion and aval ice, and, perhaps, 
between many other opposite vices ; and, as I have 
found reason to pay gi eat regard to the voice of the 
people, in cases where knowledge has been forced upon 
them by experience, without long deductions or deep 

researches. 
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researches, I am inclined to believe tint this distri 
bution of respect is not without some agreement with 
the nature of things , and that in the faults, which aie 
thus invested with extraordinary privileges there are 
generally some latent principles of merit some possi 
bihties of future virtue, which may, by degrees, break 
from obstruction, and by tune and opportunity be 
bi ought into act 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
easy to take away superfluities than to supply defects , 
and therefore he that is culpable, because he has passed 
the middle point of virtue, is always accounted a fairer 
object of hope, than he who fails by falling short The 
one has all that perfection lequires and more, but the 
excess may be easily retrenched , the other wants the 
qualities requisite to excellence, and who can tell how 
he shall obtain them ^ We are certain that the horse 
may be taught to keep pace with his fellows, whose fault 
IS that he leaves thenT behind We know that a few 
strokes of the axe will lop n cedar, but what arts of 
cultivation can elevate a shrub ^ 

To walk with circumspection and steadiness in the 
right pith, at an equal distance between the extremes 
oferrour ought to be the constant endeavour of every 
reasonable being , nor can I thinl those teachers of 
moral wisdom much to be honoured as benefactois to 
mankind, who are alwajs enlarging upon the difficulty 
of our duties, and providing lather excuses for vice, than 
ncentives to viitue 

But since to most it will happen often, and to all 
sometimes that there will be a deviation towards one 
side or the other we ought alwajs to employ our vigi 
lance, with most attention, on that enemy from v Inch 
M 2 there 
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tlieie is the gieatest clangei, and to stiay, if wc must 
stiay, towaids those paits fiom whence we may quickly 
and easily letuin. 

Among othei opposite qualities of the mind, which 
may become dangeious, though in diffeient degiees? 
I have often had occasion to considei the contiaiy 
effects of piesumption and despondency; of heady 
confidence, which pi omises victory withoutcontest,and 
heaitless pusillanimity, which shiinks back from the 
thoughtof gi eat iin del takings, confounds difficulty with 
impossibility, and consideis all advancement towaids 
any new’ attainrrient as irieveisibly piohibited. 

Piesumption will be easily collected. Eveiy experi- 
ment will teach caution, and miscainages wdll houily 
show, that attempts aie not always icw'aided with 
success. The most piecipitate aidoiu will, m time, 
be taught the necessity of methodical giadation and 
piepaiatoiy measuies ; and the most daiing confidence 
be convinced that ncithei meiit, noi abilities, can 
command events. 

It IS the advantage of vehemence and activity, that 
they aie always hastening to then owui lefoimation ; 
because they incite us to tiy whethei oui expectations 
aie well giounded, and theiefoie detect the deceits 
which they aie apt to occasion.* But timidity is a disease 
of the mind moie obstinate and f?tal ,' foi a man once 
'peisuaded that any impediment is insupeiable, has 
given It, wdth lespect to himself, that stiength and 
w’eight w’hich it had not befoie He can scai cely sti ive 
with vigoui and peiseveiaiice, wdieii he has no hope of 
gaining thevictoiy, and, since he never will tiy his 
stiength, can nevei discovei the umeasonableness of 
his feais. 


Theie 
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There is often to be found irl ini.n demoted to Iitcn 
ture a kind of intellectinl counrdicc, which uboucr 
converses much among men, ma} observe frequently 
to depress the alacnt^ of enteqinse, and, by const 
qiicnce, to retard the improvement of science Tliey 
have annexed to ever) species of knowledge some 
chimerical character of terrour and inhibition, which 
the) transmit, without much reflection, from one to 
another, tlic) first fright themselves and then propa 
gate the panick to their scliohrs and acquaintance 
One study is inconsistent wath a lively imagination, 
another with a solid judgment, one is improper in tht 
earl) parts of life, another requires so mucli time that 
it IS not to be attempted at an advanced age , one is 
dry and contracts the sentiments, another is diflust and 
overburdens the memory, one is insuflferable to taste 
and delicacy, and another wears out life m the study 
of words, and is useless toa vvi c man, who desires only 
the knowledge of tilings 

Butof all the bugbears byvvhich the hifanlcsbarbati, 
boys botli young and old, Iiave been hitherto frighted 
from digressing into new tracts of learning, none has 
been more mischievously efficacious than an opinion 
that every kind of knowledge requires a peculiar ge 
mus or mental constitution, framed for the reception 
of some ideas, and the exclusion of otliers, and that to 
Imn whose genuis is not adapted to the study which he 
prosecutes, all labour shall be vain and fruitless vain 
as an endeavour to mingle oil and water, or, in the 
language of chjmistry, to amalgamate bodies oflictero 
geneous principles 

This opinion we may reasonably susjiect to have been 

piopa^, ited 
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propagated, by vanity, beyond tbe t^utb. It is natuial 
for those who have laised a leputation by any science, 
to exalt themselves as endowed by heaven with'peculiar 
powers, or maiked out by an extiaoidinary designation 
foi their profession; and to flight competitois away by 
repiesenting the difficulties with uhich they must con- 
tend, and the necessity of qualities which aie supposed 
to be not geneially confened, and uhich no man can 
know, but by experience, whethei he enjo}s 

To this discouragement it maybe possibly answeied, 
that since a genius, whatever it be, is like fiie in the 
flint, only to be pioduced by collision with a piopei 
subject, it is the business of every man to try whether 
his faculties may not happily co-operate with his 
desires ; and since they whose proficiency he admiies, 
knew theii own foice only by the event, he needs but 
engage in the same undei taking with equal spiiit, and 
may reasonably hope for equal success. 

Theie is another species of false intelligence, given 
by those who piofess to show the way to the summit 
of knowledge, of equal tendency to depress the mind 
with false distrust of itself, and weaken it by needless 
solicitude and dejection. When a scholar whom they 
desire to animate, consults them at his entrance on 
some new study, it is common to make flattering le- 
piesentations of its pleasantness and facility. Thus they 
generally attain one of two ends almost equally de- 
sirable ; they either incite his industiy by elevating his 
hopes, or produce a high opinion of their own abilities, 
since they are supposed to relate only what they 
have found, and to have pioceeded with no less ease 
than they piomise to their followers. 


The 
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The student inflamed by this encouragement, sets 
forward in the new path, ind proceeds a few steps uith 
great ahcnty, but he soon finds asperities and inti icacics 
of which he has not been forewarned and imagining 
that none ever VI ere so entangled or fatigued before 
him, sinks suddenly into despaii and desists as from 
an expedition in which fite opposes him Thus Ins 
teriouiB aie multiplied by his hopes and he is defeated 
without resistance, because he had no expectation of 
an enemy ' 

Of these treacherous instructors, the one destroys 
industr) by declaring that industry is vain the other 
by representing it as needless , the one cuts away the 
root of hope the other raises it only to be blasted 
the one confines his pupil to the shore, by telling him 
tint his wreck is certain the othei sends him to sea, 
without preparing liim for tempests 

False hopes and false terrours ore equally to be 
avoided Every man who pioposes to grow eminent 
h) learning should carry in his mind at once the 
difficulty of excellence and the force of industry and 
remember that f vme is not conferred but as the recom 
pense of laboui, and that labour vigorously continued, 
has not often faded of its reward t 
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Numb. 26. Saiuuday, June 1750. 


Jngenia dominos, ct clarcc nomina famo’, 

Illitstnquc grates nohihlate domos 
Dcinla, et huge caultis fiigo , contrahr tela, 

Et ie littonbus eyinha propinqua vchat Si nlca 

Each mighty loid, big with a pomjioiis name. 

And each high hou'ic of fortune and of fame. 

With caution fly , contr.ict thy ample s.iils. 

And ncai the tihoic impio\c the gentle gales 

IVM'inSbTON 


Mr. Rambler, 

'I T is usual for men, engaged in the same piu suits, 
to be inquisitive after the conduct and fortune of 
each other; and, therefoie, I suppose it u ill not be 
unpleasing to you, to lead an account of the \aiious 
changes which have happened in part of a life de- 
voted to literatuie. My nairative will not exhibit any 
great variety of X3vents, oi extiaordinaiy revolutions ; 
but may, peihups, be not less useful, because I 
shall relate nothing which is not likely to happen to a 
thousand otheis 

I was boi n heii to a very small fortune, and left by 
my fathei, whom I cannot lemember, to the caie 
of an uncle. He having no childien, always treated 
me as his son, and finding in me those qualities 
which old mbn easily discovei in spiightly childien, 
when they happen to love them, declaied that a ge- 
nius like mine should never be lost foi want of culti- 
vation. 
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vation He therefore placed me, for the usual time, 
at a great school, and then sent me to the unucrsit), 
with a larger allowance than my own patrimony would 
have afforded, that I might not keep mean company, 
but learn to become my dignity u hen I should be made 
lord chancellor, which he often lamented that the in 
crease of his infirmities was ver> likely to preclude him 
from seeing 

This exuberance of money displayed itself m gaiety 
of appearance, and wantonneas of expense, and intro 
duced me to the acquaintance of those whom the same 
superfluity of fortune betrajed to the same license and 
ostentation young heirs, who pleased themselves 
with a remark very frequent in their mouths, that 
though they were sent by their fithers to the univtr- 
sitj, they were not under the necessity of living by 
their learning 

Among men of this cl iss I easil) obtained the re- 
putation of a great genius, and w is persuaded, that 
with such liveliness of iinigination and delicacy of 
sentiment I should never he able to submit to the 
drudgeiy of the law I therefore gave myself u holly 
to the more airy and elegant parts of learning and 
was often so much elated nitli my superiority to tlie 
>ouths witli whom I conversed, ihit I begin to listen, 
with great attention, to those that recommended to 
me a wider and more conspicuous theitie , and was 
particularly touched with an observ ition made by one 
of my friends , lliat it was not by lingering m the 
univeisity that Prior beeunenmbas‘>adouj or Addison 
secretary of state 

Tins desire was houily increased by the sohcita 
tion of ni) companions who removing one by one 
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to London, as the caprice of theii relations allowed 
them, 01 the legal dismission fiom the hands of 
their guaidians put it in theii powei, never failed to 
send an account of the beauty and felicity of the new 
woild, and to lemonstiate how much was lost by eveiy 
houi’s continuance in a place of retirement and con- 
stiaint. 

My uncle in the mean time fiequently harassed 
me with monitory letteis, which I sometimes neg- 
lected to open for a w'eek after I received them, 
and geneially read in a tavein, with such comments 
as might show how much I was snpeiiom to instruc- 
tion or advice. I could not but wonder, how a man 
confined to the countiy, and unacquainted with the 
piesent system of things, should imagine himself qua- 
lified to instiuct a using genius, born to give lau s 
to the age, lefine its taste, and multiply its plea- 
sures. 

The postman, howevei, still continued to bring 
me new remonstrances ; foi my uncle was very 
little depressed by the lidicule and lepioach which 
he never heaid. But men of paits have quick le- 
sentments; it was impossible to beai his usuipa- 
tions for ever ; and I lesolved, once for all, to make 
him an example to those who imagine themselves 
wise because they are old, and to teach young men, 
who are too tame undei lepresentation, m what man- 
nei grey-bearded insolence ought to be tieated. I 
theiefore one evening took my pen in hand, and after 
having animated myself with a catch, wiote a ge- 
neial answer to all his piecepts with such vivacity 
of tuin, such elegance of irony, and such asperity 
of saicasm, that I convulsed a laige company with 

univeisal 
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univers'il hiightcr, distuibed the neighbourhood with 
\ocifentions of npplause -^nd five days afterwards 
was answered, that I must be content to Ine on my 
own estate 

Tins contraction of my income gave me no dis 
turbance , for a genius like mine was out of the reach 
of want I had fnends that would be proud to open 
their purses at my call and prospects of such^idvance 
ment is would soon reconcile my uncle whom, upon 
mature deliberation, I resolved to receive into favour 
without insisting on any acknowledgment of his 
offence when the splendour of my condition should 
induce him to wish for my countenance I therefore 
went up to London, before I had shown the alteration 
of my condition by any abatement of my way of 
living, and was received by all iny academical at 
qutintance with triumph and congratulation I was 
immediately introduced among tht wits and men of 
spirit , and m a short time had divested myself of all 
my scholars gravity, and obtained the reputation of a 
pretty fellow 

You will easily believe that I had no great know 
ledge of the world , }et I had been hindered, by the 
general disinclination ever} man feels to confess po 
verty, from telling to any one the resolution of my 
uncle, and for some time subsisted upon the stock of 
money which I had brought with me and contri 
buted my share as before to all our entertainments 
But my pocket was soon emptied and I was obliged 
to ask m} friends for a small sum This was a fa 
vour, which we had often reciprocally received from 
one another, they supposed iny wants only accident il 

and 
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and theiefoie willingly supplied them. In a shoil 
time I found a necessity of asking again, and was again 
tieated with the same civility ; but the third time 
they began to wondei what that old rogue my uncle 
could mean by sending a gentleman to town withoul 
money ; and when they gave me what I asked for. 
advised me to stipulate foi moie legular lemittances. 

This somewhat disturbed my dream of constani 
affluence ; but I was thiee days after completel) 
awaked j foi enteiing the tavein wheie they met ever} 
evening, I found the waiteis i emitted their complai- 
sance, and, instead of contending to light me up 
stalls, suffeied me to wait for some minutes b} 
the bai. When I came to my company, I foimc 
them unusually grave and formal, and one of then: 
took the hint to tiiin the conversation upon the mis- 
conduct of young men, and enlaiged upon the folly ol 
fiequenting the company of men of fortune, with- 
out being able to support the ex})ense, an obseiva- 
tion which the rest contiibuted eithei to enfoice b} 
repetition, oi to illustiate by examples. Only one 
of them tiled to divert the discouise, and endeavouied 
to diiect my attention to remote questions, and com- 
mon topicks. 

A man guilty of poveity easily believes himselj 
suspected I went, howevei, next moining to break- 
fast with him, who appealed ignoiant of the diift ol 
the conveisation, and by a senes of inquiiies, diaw- 
ing still iieaier to the point, pi evaded on him, not, 
peihaps, much against his will, to inform me that 
Mr. Dash, whose father was a wealthy attoiney near 
my native place, had, the moining before, leceived 
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•in nccount of mj uncles resentment, nnd communi 
ented Ins intelligence uitli the utmost industiy of 
grovelling insolente 

Itwas now no longer pr'icticnble to consort uitli m) 
former fiitncls unless I would be content to be used ns 
nninferiour guest, wliowns topi) for his wnneb) mirth 
nul fl ittery , a chnrncter whieh, if I eoidd not esenpe 
It, I resolved to endure onl) nmong those uhohnd never 
\ nown me in the pride of plenl) I eh mged m) lodg- 
ings and frequented the cofite houses in n diflercnt 
region of the town where I wns very quichl) di 
stingiushed by sever il }oung gentlemen of high birth 
nnd inrge cstntes, and began again to ninuse in) imngi 
nation with hopes of preferment though not quite so 
confiden lyas when I had less c\penencc 

Tliefiistgreatconquestwlucli tlnsncu sccneenablcd 
me to gain over in) self w as, w lien I submitted to tonfess 
to a part) who united me to an expensive dircision, 
that nv) leseiwies were wot «qual to sweh goldew plea 
sures , they would not suffer me however, to stay be 
bind, and with great reluctance I ) lelded to be treated 
I took that opportunity of recommending im self to 
some office or emplo)ment, which tlic) unanimously 
promised to procure me by their joint interest 

I had now entered into a state of dependence, and 
liad hopes, or fears, from almost every man I saw If it 
be unhappy to have one patron, what is liis misery who 
has man) ^ I was obliged to comply with a thousand 
caprices to concur in a thousand follies and to coun 
tenance a thousand errours I endured innumerable 
mortifications if not from cruelty, at least from negli 
gence, which will creep m upon the 1 indest and most 

delicate 
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delicate minds, when they conveise without the mutual 
awe of equal condition. I found the spiiit and vigour 
of liberty eveiy moment sinking in me, and a seivilefeai 
of displeasing stealing by degrees upon all iny bcha- 
vioui, till no uoid, 01 look, oi action, was my own. As 
the solicitude to please inci eased, the powei of pleasing 
grew less, and I was always clouded with diffidence 
wheie it was most my interest and wish to shine. 

A4y pations, considering me as belonging to the 
community, and, theieforc, not the chaigc of any 
paiticular person, made no sciuple of neglecting any 
opportunity of piomotingme, which e\eiy one thought 
more piopeily the business of anothei. An account 
of my expectations and disappointments, and the suc- 
ceeding vicissitudes of my life, I shall give )ou in my 
following letter, which will be, I hope, of use to show 
how ill he foims his schemes, who expects happiness 
without fieedom. 


I am, &c. 
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jN'oMi) 27 Toi sn ti, Jh;/c 19 , ITJO 

I tupertem matuens poliore nrtaJIts 
Lihcrtate caret Iloit 

So lie ^hoporcrl) vi jth horror tien'n 
Mlio RClIt lus freedom in tidnnge for fjold 
(trcedom for mine^ of trciltli loo cJicnpl/ sold) 

Shall make ctcrn'd wmtudc liw fotc 

Andfitl a hau^liU rnastcragillmg wtight FnAscis 

^Ir Ramdllh, 

A b it IS mtural for c\cr) nnn to tlnnl Ininstlf of 
importance, >our Inonkt^gcof tlic world uiU 
incline jou to forgiu me, if I image jour curiosity 
so niucb cNcited bj the former part of mj narration, ns 
to inakt jou desire, tliat I should proceed without my 
unneecssarj arts of connexion I sinll, therefore, not 
keep you longer in such suspense, ns perhaps my per 
forrnance may not compensate 

In the gay company with wjiicli 1 was now united, 
I found those allurements nnd delights, which the 
friendship of joung men ahvajs nlTords, there was 
tint openness whicfi natumllj produced confidence, 
that affability whicb, in some miasurc, softened de 
pendence, nnd that ardour of profession whicli incited 
hope When our hearts were dilated with mern 
ment, promises were poured out witli unlimited pro 
fusion, and life and fortune were but a seantj snerifice 
to friendbliip , but when the hour enme, at winch 

nil} 
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any effoit was to be made, I bad geneially the vexa- 
tion to find that iny inteiest weighed nothing against 
the slightest amusementj and that eveiy petty avocation 
was found a sufficient plea foi continuing me in imcei- 
tainty and want. Tlieii kindness was indeed sinceie: 
when they piomised, they had no intention to deceive ; 
but the same juvenile waimth which kindled theii be- 
nevolence, gave foicein the same piopoition to eveiy 
othei passion, and I was foi gotten as soon as any new 
pleasuies seized on theiv attention. 

Vagal 10 told me one evening, that all my pei- 
plexities should be soon at an end, and desiied me, 
fiom that instant, to tliiow upon him all caie of 
niy foi tune, foi a post of consideiable value was that 
day become vacant, and he knew his inteiest suffi- 
cient to piocuie it in the moining. He desired me 
to call on him eaily, that he might be diessed soon 
enough to wait on the ministei befoie any othei ap- 
plication should be made. I came as he appointed, 
with all the flame of giatitude, and was told by his 
seivant, that having found at his lodgings, when he 
came home, an acquaintance wffio was going to tiavel, 
he had been peisuaded to accompany him to Dover, 
and that they had taken post-lioises tw^'o houis befoie 
day 

I was once veiy neai to prefeiment, by the kind- 
ness of Chaiinus, who, at my lequest, went to beg 
a place, wdiich he thought me likely to fill wdth 
great leputation, and in wffiich I should have many 
oppoitunities of promoting his inteiest m leturn ; 
and he pleased himself with imagining the mutual 
benefits that we should confei, and the advances 

that 
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that ue should maht h} our united strength Atra} 
therefore he 'vent, cqinllj warm with friendship 
and ambition, and kft me to prepare acknowledge 
inents against his return At length lie came bad , 
and told me that he had met in his waj a part) 
going to breakfast in the coiinlr), that the ladies 
importuned him too much to be refused, and tliat 
ha\ang passed the morning with them, he was come 
back to dress himself for a ball, to which he was 
mnted for the eiening 

I ha'e suffered se\eral disappointments from tailors 
and periwig makers, who, b} neglecting to perform 
their work, withheld in) patrons from court, and 
once failed of an establisliment for life b) the de 
la) of a sen ant, sent to a neighbouring shop to re 
plenish a snuff box 

At last I thought m) solicitude at an end, for an 
office fell into the gift of Hippodainuss father, who 
being then in the country, could not very speedily 
fill It, and whose fondness would not have suffered 
him to refuse his son a less reasonable request Hip 
podainus therefore set fomard with great expedition, 
and I expected cier) hour an account of his success 
A long time I waited without an) intelligence, but 
at last rectned a letter from Neiwnarket, b) which 
I was informed that the races were begun, and I 
knew the vehemence of his pis&ious too well to 
imagine that he could refuse himself his favourite 
amusement 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary 
of the patronage of young men, especiall) as J found 
them not generally to promise much greater fideht) 

VOL I N 
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as they advanced in life; foi I observed that wliat 
they gained in steadiness they lost in benevolence, 
and giew coldci to niy inteiest as they became more 
diligent to piomote their own. I was convinced that 
then libeiality was only profuseness, that as chance 
directed, they weie equally geneious to vice and 
viitue, that they were waim but because theyweie 
thoughtless, and counted the support of a fiiend only 
amongst othei gratifications of passion. 

My resolution was now to ingiatiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established, whose high 
stations enabled them to piefei me, and whose age 
exempted them from sudden changes of inclination. 
I was consideied as a man of paits, and theiefoie 
easily found admission to the table of Hilaiius, the 
celebrated oiatoi, renowned equally for the extent 
of his knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and 
the acuteness of his wit. Hilaiius received me with 
an appearance of great satisfaction, produced to me 
all his fi lends, and directed to me that part of his 
discourse in which he most endeavoured to display 
his imagination. I had now learned my own inteiest 
enough to supply him opportunities * for srnait le- 
marks and gay sallies, which I never failed to echo 
and applaud. Thus I was gaming every hour on 
his affections, till unfortunately, when the assembly 
was moie splendid than usual, his desire of admira- 
tion prompted him to tuin his laillery upon me. 
I bore it foi some time with gieat submission, and 
success encouiaged him to redouble his attacks; at 
last my vanity pi evaded over my prudence, I retorted 
his iiony with\such spirit, that Hilaiius, unaccus- 
tomed 
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tomed to resist'ince, was disconcerted, and soon found 
means of comincing me that his purpose nas not to 
encourage a mal, but to foster a parasite 
jI was then taken into the familiarit) of Argutio, a 
nobleman eminent for judgment and criticism He 
had contributed to my reputation by the praises which 
he had often bestowed upon my wiitings, in which he 
owned that there were pioofs of a genius that might 
use to high degrees of excellence, when timt, or infor 
mation had reduced its exuberance He therefore 
required me to consult him before the publication of 
any new performance, and coinmonl) proposed innu 
merahle alterations, without sufficient attention to the 
general design, or regaid to my form of style, and mode 
of imagination But these corrections he never failed to 
press as indispensably necessary and thought the least 
delay of compliance, an act of rebellion Tlie pride of an 
author made this treatment insulTeiable and I thought 
any tyianny easier to be borne than that which took 
from me the use of my understanding 

My next patron was Eutyches the statesman who 
was wholly engaged in publick affairs, and seemed to 
haveno ambition but to bepoweifiil and iich Ifound 
his favour more peimanent than that of the others, 
for there was a ccitain price at which it might be 
bought he allow ed nothing to humoui , or to affection, 
but was always ready to pay hberall) foi the service 
that he required His demands weie indeed, very 
often such as virtue could not easily consent to gratify 
but virtue IS not to be consulted when men aretoiaise 
then foi tunes by the favour of the gre it His mea 
siires were censured, I vviote m his defence and was 
N 2 recompensed 
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recompensed with a place, of which the piofits were 
never received by me withoutthe pangs of remembering 
that they were the reward of wrckedness, a reward 
which nothingbnt that necessity vvhrch the consumptron 
of my httle estate in these vvrld pursuits had brought 
upon me, hrndeied me from throwing back in the face 
of my corrupter. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and I 
became heir to a small fortune. I had resolution to 
throw off the splendour whrch reproached me to rn) self, 
and retire to an humbler state, in which I am now 
endeavouring to recover the dignrty of virtue, and hope 
to make some reparatron for my crime and folhes, by 
infoimrng others, who may be led after the same 
pageants, that they are about to engage rn a course of 
Irfe, rn whrch they are to purchase, by a thousand 
miseries, the prrvilege of repentance. 


I am, &c. 
Eiibuius. 
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Numb S8 Saturdai, June 23, 1750 


J2h mors grans tncubat 
Qut notus mmts onmbut 

Ignotus morttur stbt S> nbc* 

To him ’ nlas * to him 1 fear 
The face of death imII tcrnble appear 
WTio m hia life flattcnng hu •senseless pride 
beint' knoii n to all the world bcsidt 
Docs not himself when he m dpng LnOH 
Nor wliat he is nor tv hither he s to go Cowley 

I HAVE sliotvn, in alatc essay, to uhat errours men 
are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion of their 
own powers, and a negligent inspection of ihcir own 
character But as I then confined m) ohsertations to 
common occurrences and familiar scenes, 1 think it 
proper to inquire how fir a nearer acquaintance with 
ourselves is necessary to our preservation from crimes 
as well as follies and how much the attentive stud) of 
our own minds maj contribute to secure to us the 
approbation of that Being, to whom we are account 
able for our thoughts and our actions, and whose favour 
must finally constitute our total happiness 

If It be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of any 
enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may justlv be 
concluded that it is not easy for a man to know 
himself, for wheresoever we turn our view, wesliall find 
almost all with whom wc convei se so nearly as to j udge 

of 
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of tbeii sentiments, indulging moie favoinable concep- 
tions of then own virtue than they have been able to 
impiess upon otheis, and congiatulatmg themselves 
upondegreesof excellence, which their fondest admiiers 
cannot allow them to have attained. 

Those repiesentations of imaginaiy virtue aie ge- 
neially consideied as aits of hypocrisy, and as snares 
laid foi confidence and piaise But I believe the suspi- 
cion often unjust ; those who thus propagate theii owm 
reputation, only extend the fraud by which they have 
been themselves deceived; foi this failing is incident to 
numbeis, who seem to h\e without designs, competi- 
tions, 01 pursuits , It appeals on occasions which promise 
no accession of hoiioui or of pi ofit, and to peisons from 
whom very little is to be hoped oi feared It is, indeed, 
not easy to tell how fai we may be blinded by the love 
of ouiselves, when we leflect how much a secondary 
passion can cloud our judgment,>and how few faults a 
man, in the first laptures of love, can discover in the 
peison or conduct of his mistress. 

To lay open all the souices fiom which erroui flows 
in upon him who contemplates his own character, 
would require moie txact Knowledge of the human 
heart, than, perhaps, the most acute and laborious 
observers have acquired. And since falsehood may be 
diversified without end, it is not unlikely that eveiy 
man admits an imposture in some respect peculiar to 
himself, as his views have been Accidentally directed, 
or his ideas paiticulaily combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there ,aie, more frequently 
insidious, which it may, perhaps, not be useless to 
detect, because, though they are giosb, they may be 

fatal. 
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fatal and because nothing but attention is necessary 
to defeat them 

One sophism b} uhich men persuade themselves 
tint the) have those virtues which they reall) want, 
IS formed by the substitution of single acts for habits 
A miser who once relieved a friend from the danger 
of a prison, suffers his imagination to dwell for ever 
upon Ins own heroick generosit) , he )itlds his heart 
up to indignation at those who are blind to merit, or 
insensible to miserj, and who can please themselves 
witli the enjo)ment of that wealth, which the) never 
permit others to part ike 1 rom an) censures of the 
world or reproaches of his conscience, he has an 
appeal to action and to f now ledge, and though his 
whole life is a course of rap tcit) and avarice, he con 
eludes himself to be tender and liberal because he has 
once performed an act of liberality and tenderness 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the np 
proach of one end to the c)e lessens them b) the 
application of the other, so vices are extenuated by 
the inversion of that fallacy, by which virtues are 
augmented Tliose faults which we cannot conceal 
from our own notice arc considered, however fre 
quent not as habitual corruptions or settled prac 
tices but as casuil failures and single lapses A man 
who has from year to )car set his country to sale, 
either for the gratification of his ambition or resent- 
ment confesses that the heat of part) now and then 
betrays the severest virtue to measures that cannot be 
seriously defended He that spends his days and nights 
in not and debauchery, owns that his passions often 
times overpower liis lesolutions But each comforts 

himself 
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himself that his faults aie not nithoul piecedcnt, for 
the best and the wisest men have given u.iy to the 
violence of sudden temptations. 

Tlieie aie men who alwa}s confound the pr.iise 
of goodne^’S with the practice, and who believe them- 
selves mild and model ate, chaiit.ible and faithful, 
because they huv’e exerted theii eloquence in com- 
mendation of mildness, lidelity, and othei virtues 
This IS an eiroui almost univeisal among those that 
converse much with dependents, with sucli whose 
feai or inteiest dispo'^es them to a seeming reverence 
for any declamation, however cnthu‘«iastielv, and sub- 
mission to any boast, howevei aiiogaiit Having 
none to recall their attention to their lives, they i.ite 
themselves by the goodness of their opinion‘', and 
foiget how much more easily men may show tlitir 
virtue in their talk than in their actions. 

The tiibe is likewise very numerous of those who 
icgulate their lives, not by the standaid of religion, 
but the measuie of othei men’s viitue; who lull their 
own lemoise with the lemcmbiance of ciimcs more 
atiocious than their own, and seem to believe that they 
are not bad while another can be found woise 

For escaping these and a thousand othei deceits, 
many expedients have been proposed. Some have 
lecommended the frequent consultation of a wise 
fiiend, admitted to intimacy, and encouiaged to sin- 
cerity. But this appeals a lemcdy by no means 
adapted to geneial use for in ordei to sccuie the 
viitue of one,’ it presupposes moie viitue in two 
than wall geneially be found.^ In the fiist, such a 
desiie of lectitudc and amendment, as may incline 

him 
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him to heir his ow n accusation from the mouth of him 
whom lie esteems and by \vliom, tliaefore he i\ill 
alw aj h hope that his faults are not disco\ ercd , and in 
the second, such zeal and honesty, as uill mikc him 
content for his fnend s advantage to lose liis I indness 

A long life ma\ be passed uithout finding a fnend 
in whose understanding and xirtue «e can eqiidly 
confide, and whose opinion uc can value- at once 
for Its justness and sincentv A weak man, how 
ever honest, is not qualified to judge A man of 
the world, however penetrating is not fit to counsel 
Friends are often chosen for similitude of manners, 
and therefore each palliates the other s failings, be 
cause they are his own Friends are tender, and un 
willing to give pain or they are interested, and ftar 
ful to offend 

These objections have inclined otliers to advise 
that he who would know himself, should consult Iiis 
enemies remember the rcproaclies that are vented 
to his face, ^ and listen for the censures that are ut 
tered in private For lus great business is to know 
his faults, and those malignity will discover, and 
resentment will reveal But tins precept may be 
often frustrated , for it seldom happens that rivals or 
opponents are suffered to come near enough to Know 
our conduct with so much exactness as that con 
science should allow and reflect the accusation The ’ 
charge of an enemy is often totally false, find com 
monly so mingled with falsehood, that the mind 
takes advantage from the f ulurc of one part to dis 
credit the rest and never suffers any disturbance after 
ward from such partial rtports 


Yet 
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Yet it seems that enemies have been always found 
by expel ience the most faithful monitois, foi advei- 
sity has evei been consideiecl as the state in which a 
man most easily becomes acquainted with himself, 
and this effect it must pi oduce by withdi awing flat- 
tereis, whose business it is to hide oui weaknesses 
fiom us, 01 by giving loose to malice, and license to 
leproach ; or at least by cutting off those pleasures 
which called us away from meditation on oui owm 
conduct, and lepiessing that piide which too easily 
peisuades us that we meiit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in every man’s powei to 
piocuie to himself, by assigning proper portions of 
his life to the examination of the lest, and by putting 
himself fiequently in such a situation, by letiiement 
and abstiaction, as may weaken the influence of extei- 
nal objects. By this piactice he may obtain the soli- 
tude of adveisity rvithout its melancholy, its msti ac- 
tions without its censuies, and its sensibility without 
its pertuibatioUs. 

The necessity of setting the w'oild at a distance fiom 
us, when w'e aie to take a suivey of oui selves, has 
sent mail) from high stations to the seventies of a 
monastickhfe, and, indeed, eveiyinan deeply engaged 
in business, if all regaid to another state be not ex- 
tinguished, must have the conviction, though, pel haps, 
not the lesolution of Valdesso, who, when he solicited 
Charles the Fifth to dismiss him, being asked, whethei 
heietiied upon disgust, answered that be laid dowm 
his commission, foi no othei reason but because 
ihei e ought to be i,ome lime for sober i ejlcciion betiveen 
the hfe of a soldiei and his death 


There 
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There nre few conditions which do nbt entangle us 
nith sublumiy liopes nnd fenrs, from ivhich it is neces 
sar} to be at intervals disencumbered, that u e may place 
ourselves in his presence who views effects in their 
causes and actions in their motives that we may, as 
Chillingworth expresses it consider things as if there 
were no other beings in the world but God and our 
selves , or, to use language yet more awful, may com 
7mme with our own heartSy and be still 

Death, says Seneca falls heavy upon him who is too 
much known to others and too little to himself, and 
Pontanus a man celebrated among the early restorers 
of literature, thought the study of our own hearts of 
so much importance, that he has recommended it from 
his tomb Sum Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, qucni 
amavwxmt hon<z mus<Zy suspexeriint viri prod;, hones 
iaverunt i eges domtm jam sets gut stm,vel qmpoltus 
fuertm ego tero /e, hospes, noscere in tench ts nequeo, 
sedtetpsum ut noscasiogo * I am Pontanus, be 
“ loved by the povVers df literature admired by men 
“ of worth, and dignified by the inonarchs of the 
** world Thou knovvest now who I am, or more pro 
** perly who I was FoV thee, stranger I who am in 
‘ darkness cannot know the6, but I entreat thee to 
“ know thyself 

I hope every reader of this paper will consider him 
self as engaged to the observation of a precepty which 
the vvisdom and virtue of all a^es have concurred to 
enforce a precept, dictated by philosophers, incul 
cated by poets, and ratified by saintS i 
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Prudensfniiin tcmporis cxitiim 
Cab"ino<;a node premil Deus, 
llidetque morlahs ultra 
Fas trepidat Hon 

But God has wisely hid from human sight 
Tiie darh decrees of future fate. 

And sowm then seeds in depth of night , 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of sLite, 

mortals search too soon, and fear too late 

Drydln 

^ B >HERE IS nothing recommended witli gi eater 
fiequency among the gayei poets of antiquitj, 
than the secute possession of the piesent houi, and the 
dismission of all the cares which intiude upon our 
quiet, 01 hindei, by impoitunate peituibations, the 
enjoyment of those delights which oui condition hap- 
pens to set befoie us. 

The ancient poets aie, indeed, by no means unex- 
ceptionable teacheis of morality ; their piecepts are to 
be always consideied as the sallies of a genius, intent 
lather upon giving pleasme than instruction, eagei to 
take eveiy advantage of insinuation, and, piovided the 
passions can be engaged on its side, very little solicitous 
about the suffiage of leason. 

The darkness and uncertainty thiough which the 
heathens weie compelled to wander in the pursuit of 
happiness, may, indeed, be alleged as an excuse for 
many of theii seducing invitations to immediate en- 
joyment, which the modems, by whom they have 
been imitated, have not to plead. It is no wondei 

that 
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that such ns had no promise of another stale should 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the iinproseincnt 
of that which was before them , but surel) tliosc wlio 
are acquainted with the hopes and fears of eternit), 
might thinh it nccessar) to put soint restraint upon 
their imagination andrefleetthnt by echoing the songs 
ofthc ancient bacchanals, and transmitting tlicinasims 
of past debauclier} the} not onl) pro\t that the) 
wantiniention but Mrtuc, and stibnnt to iIil seriilit} 
of imitation onl) to cop) (bat of winch the writer, if 
he was to Ine now would often be ashamed 

Yet as the erronrs and follies of a great genius arc 
‘leldom Without some radiations of understanding hj 
winch meaner nimdb nia) be enlightened, the incite 
ments to pleasure are in those authors gentrall) mm 
gled witli such reflections upon life as well deserve to 
he considered distuictU from the purposes for wlnth 
the) are prodiued and to he treasured up es ilie «ct 
tied concluMons of extensne observ ition, acute siga 
cit) and mature CNperience 
It IS not w ithout true judgment that on these oc 
casions tht) often warn their readers against inquiries 
into futurit), and solicitude about events which he 
hid in causes )et unactive, and winch lime has not 
brought forward into the view of re i«;on An idle and 
thoughtless resignation to chance witlioutan) struggle 
against calaimt), or eneleaeour ifter aeUantage, is 
indeed below the dignity of a reasonable being m 
whose power Providence Ins put a great part eve n of 
lus present h ippiuess , but it shows an equal ignorance 
of our proper •'pherc to harass our thoughts with 
conjectures iboiit things not >et in being How cm 
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we lecjulate events of which wc )ct Know' not whellier 
they will evei happen? And why should we thiiiK, 
with painful anxiety, about that on which out thou/^hts 
can have no inlluence ^ 

It is a niaxini coininon}} received, that a wise 
man is nevei surprised, and, peihajts, this eseinption 
fioin astonishment may he imagined to jiroeced from 
such a prospect into futinity, as gave previous intima- 
tion of those evils which often fall unexpected upon 
others that have less foresight. But the truth is, that 
things to come, except when they approach ver) 
nearly, are equally hidden from men of all degrees 
of understanding; and if a wise man is not ania/cd 
at sudden occurrences, it is not that he has thought 
moic, but less upon futurity. lie ncvei considered 
things iiot)et existing as the proper objects of his 
attention ; he never indulged dreams till he was 
deceived by their phantoms, noi ever reali7c'd non- 
entities to Ills mind. He is not surpiised because he 
is not disajipointcd, and he escapes disajijiointment 
because he iievci foiiiis any expectations. 

The concern about things to conic, that is so justly 
censured, is not the icsult of those geneial leflectioiis 
on the vaiiahleness of foitune, the uncci taint} of life, 
and the iinivcisid insecurity of allliuiiian acquisitions, 
which must alvv,a}s be suggested by the view of the 
woi Id , but such a desponding anticipation of misfortune, 
as fixes the mind upon scenes of gloom and melan- 
choly, an cl maKesteai piedommate in eveiy imagination. 

Anxiety of this Kind is neai ly of the same nature 
with jealousy in love, and suspicion in the geneial 
commerce of life ; a tempci which keeps the man 

ahvav s 
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olwajs in alaimsj disposes liim to judejeof e\er} thing 
in a manner that least favpuis his own quiet fills him 
with perpetual stratagems of counteraction wears him 
out in schemes to ob\iate enis which never thicat 
ened him, and at length, peihaps, contnbutes to the 
production of those mischiefs of which it had raised 
such dreadful apprehensions f ' 

It has been usual in all ages /or moralists to le 
press the swellings of tain hope, by representations 
of the innumerable casualties to which life is subject, 
and by instances of the unexpected defeat of the 
w isest schemes of policy, and sudden subversions of the 
highest eminences of greatness It lias, perhaps not 
been equally obseived, that all these examples afford 
the proper antidote to fear as well as to Jiope and 
may be applied with no less efficacy as consolations to 
the timorous, than as restraints to the pioud 
Evil IS uncertain in the same degiee as good, and 
foi the reason that we ought not to hope too aecurel), 
we ought not to feai with too much dejection The 
state of the world is continually changing and none 
can tell the lesult of the next viussiinde Whatever 
IS afloat in the stieam of time may when it is very 
near us be dinen away by an accidental blast, which 
shall happen to cioss the geneiol couise of the cur- 
rent The sudden accidents by which the poneiful 
are depressed inaj fall upon those whose malice we 
/ear, and the greatness by which we expect to be 
o\erhoine maj become another proof of the false flat 
tenes of fortune Oui enemies may become weak or 
we grow strong before our encounter, or we may 
advance against eacli othei without ever meeting 

There 
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Theie aie, indeed, natiiial evils vvliicli wc can fir 
oui selves with no hopes of escaping, and with 1 
of delaying; but of the ills which aie appieher 
fiom human malignity, oi the opposition of i 
interests, we may always alleviate the ten our by ( 
sidering that our persecutors aie weak and ignoi 
and moital like ourselves. 

The misfortunes which arise from the concuiH 
of unhappy incidents should never be suffered 
disturb us before they happen ; because, if the hr 
be once laid open to the dread of mere possibih 
of misery, life must be gi\en a prey to dismal so 
tude, and quiet must be lost foi ever. 

It is remarked by old Coinaio, that it is absim 
be afraid of the natural dissolution of the body, 
cause it must certainly happen, and can, by no caul 
or artifice, be avoided. Whether this sentiment 
entirely just, I shall not examine; but ceiiainly i 
be improper to fear events which must happen, 
yet more evidently contrary to right leason to 
those which may nevei happen, and which, if t 
should come upon us, we cannot resist. 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any rn 
than indulgence to hope, because the objects boll 
fear and hope aie yet uncertain, so we ought no 
trust the rcpiese^itations of one moie than of 
othei, because they are both equally fallacious; 
hope enlarges happiness, fear aggiavates calarn 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever found 
happiness of possession proportionate to that exp 
tation which incited his desire, and invigorated 
pursuit ; nor has any man found the evils of life 

for mr dal 
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formidable in rcalit), is tbc) were described to bim b} 
Ins own imig^ination, c\tr) species of distress brings 
mill It some peculiar supports some unforeseen means 
ofrcaisting or power of enduring 'ln}lorjiis>tl) blames 
some pious persons wlio indulge tlicir fineies too 
mucli, set tbemsebes bj the force of imagination, m 
the place of the ancient niart}rs and confessors, and 
question the ^alidit} of their own faith, because they 
shrink at the thoughts of flames and tortures It is, 
sajs be siifiicient tliat jou are able to encounter the 
temptations wbicli now iissauU}ou , when God sends 
tnals, he may send strcngtli 

4II fear is m itself painful, and w hen it conduces not 
to safet) 15 painful intboutu&e cry consideration, 
therefore, by wbicIi groundless terrours ma) be -re 
mo^cd, adds something to human happiness It is 
likewise not unuorth) of remark, tint m proportion 
ns our cares are cinpio)cd upon tbc future tlie) are 
abstracted from the present from tlic onl) tunc which 
we can call our own, and of which if uc neglect the 
apparent duties, to make provision ogaint visionary 
attacks, weslnll certaiiilj counteract our own purpose, 
for he doubtless, mistal es Ins true interest, who thinks 
thathecan increase Ins safetj, when he impairs his 
virtue 


vor I 
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Nuimb. 30. Saturday, June 30, 1750. 

Vultus uhi tuns 

AfjiiUit populo, graiior it dies, 

hi soles melius nitcnt IIor 

Whcne’ei thy countenance dtvine 
Th’ attendant people chccis, 

Tlie genial suns moie radiant sliiiie^ 

The day more glad appears EnrniNSTON. 

Mr. Rambler, 

T here aie few tasks more ungiateful than for 
persons of modesty to speak their own praises. 
In some cases, however, this must be done for the 
general good, and a generous spirit will on such 
occasions assert its meiit, and vindicate itself with 
becoming warmth. 

My circumstances. Sir, aie veiy hard and peculiai. 
Could the world be brought to treat me as I desei ve, 
it would be a publick benefit. This makes me apply 
to you, that my case being fairly stated in a paper so 
generally esteemed, I may suffer no longer from igno- 
rant and childish piejudices. 

My elder brother was a Jew; a veiy respectable 
person, but somewhat austere in his manner : highly 
and deservedly valued by his neai relations and inti- 
‘ mates, but utteily unfit for mixing in a laige society, 
oi gaining a general acquaintance among mankind 
In a veneiable old age he letiied fiom the woild, and 
I in the bloom of youth came into it, succeeding him 

in 
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in all Ins dignities, and formed, as I might reasonably 
flatter mjself to be the object of universal love nnd 
esteem Joy and gladness were born with me, tbeer 
fulness good humour, and benevolence, alvvajs at 
tended and endeared my infancy That time is long 
past So long that idle imaginations are apt to fancy 
me wrinkled, old, and disagieeable , but unless my 
looking glass deceives me I have not yet lost one 
charm one beauty of my earliest jears However, 
thus far is too certain, I am to every body just nhat 
they choose to think me, so that to very few I appear in 
my right shape , and though naturall) I am the fnend 
of human kind, to few, very few comparatively, am I 
useful or agreeable 

This IS the more grievous, as it is utterly impossi 
ble for me to avoid being in all sorts of places and 
companies , and I am therefore liable to meet with 
perpetual affronts and injuries Though I have as 
natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as some people 
have to a cat, many and many an assembly am I 
forced to endure, and tliough rest and composure are 
my peculiar joj, am worn out and harassed to death 
with journeys by men and women of quality, who 
never take one but when I can be of the party Some 
on a contrary extreme will never receive me but in 
bed, where they spend at least half of the time I have 
to stay with them , and others are so monstrously ill 
bred ns to take physicK on purpose when they have 
reason to expect me Those who keep upon terms 
of more politeness with me, are generally so cold and 
constrained in their behaviour, that I cannot but per 
ceive myself an unwelcome guest, and even among 
o 2 pel sons 
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pel sons tleseivingof esteem, and who ceitainly have a 
Value foi me, it is too evident that generally \\hene\ei 
I come I thiow 11 dulness ovei the whole compan). 
that I am enteitained with a foiinal stiff civilit}, and 
that they are glad when I am fan!) gone 

How bitter must this hind of reception be to one 
foi'med to inspiie delight, adiniiation, and lo\e’ to 
one capable of answciing and reuaiding the greatest 
wainith and delicacy of sentiments! 

I was hied up among a set of excellent peojde, \'.ho 
affectionately loved me, and tieated me uith the ut- 
most honoui and icspect It uould he tedious to le- 
late the\aiietyof in) adventures, and stiange \icis- 
situdes of my foitune in many diffeient oountiies 
Heie m Eiighntd theie was a time uhen I lived ac- 
cording to my heail’s desiic "IMiencvei I appealed, 
pubhek assemblies appointed foi my reception wcic 
crowded v ith jiersons of quality and fashion, cailv 
diest as foi a couit, to pay me their dcvoiis Checiful 
hospitality eveiy where crowned my hoaid, and I was 
looked upon in eveiy country paiish as a hind of social 
bond between the ’squiie, the paison, and the tenants. 
The laborious pool eVeiywbeie blessed my appeanmee: 
they do so still, and keep tbeii best clothes to do me 
bonoui , tliougb, as mueb as T delight in the honest 
cbuntiy folks, they do now and then thiow^ a pot of 
ale at my bead, and sometimes an unlucky boy will 
diive Ills ciieket-bull full in my face 
Hven in these my best days tbeie were peisons who 
thought me too demure and giave 1 must foisooth 
by dll means be instiucted byfoieign mhsters, and 
taught to dance and play This method bf education 

was 
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was so contrary to ipy genius formed foi much nobler 
entertainments that it did not succeed at all 

I fell next into the hands of a very different set 
They were so excessively scandalized at the gayety of 
my appearance as not only to despoil me of the toreign 
fopperies the paint and the patches that I had been 
tricked out with by my last misjudging tutors, but 
they lobbed me of every innpcentoinament I had from 
my infancy been used to gather in the fields and 
gardens , nay, they blacked my face, and covered me 
all over with a habit of mourning and that too very 
coarse and awkward I was now obliged to spend my 
whole life in hearing sermons, nor permitted so much 
as to smile upon any occasion 

In this melanclioly disguise I became a perfect 
bugbear to all children, and young folios lyiiere- 
ever I came there was a genera! hush and immediate 
stop to all pleasantness of look or discourse, and not 
being permitted to talk witli them in my own lan 
guage at that time, tliey took such a disgust to me in 
those tedious hours of yawning, tliat having trans 
mitted it to their children I cannot now be heard, 
though it IS long since I have recovered my natuial 
form and pleasing tone of voice Would they but 
receive my visits liiidiv and listen to uliat I could 
tell them — let me siv it without vanity — how charm 
mg a companion should I be’ to every pne could I 
talk on the subjects most interesting md most pleasing 
With the gre It ind ambitious I would discomse of 
honours and advancements of distinctions to which 
the whole woild should be witness, of unenvied digni 
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ties and durable piefeiments. To the licb I would 
tell of inexhaustible tieasuies, and the suie method to 
attain them. I would teach them to put out their 
money on the best interest, and instruct the lovers of 
pleasure how to secure and improve it to the highest 
'degree. The beauty should learn of me how to pre- 
serve an everlasting bloom. To the afflicted I would 
administer comfort, and relaxation to the busy. 

As I dare promise myself you will attest the truth 
of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many 
will be desirous of improving their acquaintance with 
me; and that I may not be thought too drfficult, I 
rvill tell you, in short, how I wrsh to be lecerved. 

You must know I equally hate lazy idleness and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a tole- 
rably early hour with decent good-humour and grati- 
tude I must be attended in the great halls, pecuharly 
appr opr rated to me with respect ; but I do not insist 
upon finery, proprrety of appearance, and perfect 
neatness, rs all I requrre. I must at dinner be treated 
wrth a temperate, but cheerful social meal ; both the 
neighbours and the poor should be the better forme 
Some time I must have tHe-a-lcie with my kind 
entertainers, and the rest of my visit should be spent 
in pleasant walks and airings among sets of agreeable 
people, in such discourse as I shall naturally dictate, 

' or in reading some few selected out of those number- 
less books that are dedicated to me, and go by my 
name, a name that, alas ’ as the world stands at 
piesent, makes them oftenei thrown aside than taken 
up. As those conversations and books should be both 

well 
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well chosen, to give some advice on that hend may 
possibly furnish jou with a future paper, and any 
thing )ou sh^ll offer on my behalf will be of great 
service to, 

I Good Mr Rambler, 

Youi faithful Fi lend and Servant, 

' „ SUNDAY* 


Numb 31‘ Tuesday, Jw/y 3, 1750 

I 

Non ego mendosos ausim de/endere mores 

Falsaque pro uUis arma Icnere mets Ovid 

Corrupted manners I shall ne er defend 

Nor falsely witty for my faults contend Eu*JlJ^STOf^ 

rilHOUGH the fallibility of mans reason, and 
the narrowness of his knowledge are very hbei ally 
confcbsed yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit the weakness of human natuie seems to discover 
that this acknowledgment is not altogether sincere, 
at least that most make it with a tacit reserve in favour 
of themselves, and that with whatever ease they give up 
the claim of their neighbour*? they are desirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own conduct, and 
from errour in their opinions 

j I 

* Tins p'ij)er was witten by Miss Catherine Talbot daughter 
of the Itev Fd Tvibot Archdeacon of Berks and Picacher at the 
Rolls She died Jan 9 1770 See Preface to the Rajibleb m 
Briti 11 Essayists >oI 19 C 
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The ceitain and obstinate opposition, which we may 
observe' made to confutation however cleai, and to re- 
proof howeVei tender, is an undoubted argument, that 
some doimant piivilege is thought to be attacked; 
for as no man can lose what he ncithei possesses, nor 
imagines himself to possess, or be defiauded of that to 
which he has lio light, it is reasonable to suppose that 
those who break out into fury at the softest contradic- 
tion, 01 the slightest censure, since they appaiently 
conclude themselves injuied, must fancy some ancient 
immunitv violated or some natuial pierogative in- 
vaded To he mistaken, if they thought themselves 
liable to mistake, could not be consideied cithei as 
shamelul oi wonderful, and they would not receive with 
so much emotion intelligence which only informed 
them of what they knew befoie, noi stiuggle with such 
eainestness against an attack that depiived them of 
nothing to which they held themselves entitled. 

It ife 1 elated of one of the philosopheis, that when 
all accDiiilt was bi ought him of his son’s death, he 
received it only with this leflcction, I hneiu that my 
^on wa{> inoitaL He that is convinced of an erioui,if he 
had the same knowledge of his own weakness, would, 
instead of strainingfoi aitifices,and blooding malignit}’’, 
only legaid subh ovei sights as the appendages of hu- 
manity, and pacify himself With consideiing that hp had 
always known man to be a fallible being 

If It be tiue that most of oui passions aie excited 
by the novelty of objects, theie is little icason foi 
doubting, that to be consideied as subject to fallacies 
of ratiocination, oi impeifection of knowledge, is to a 
gieat part of mankind entiiely new ; for it is impossi- 
ble 
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ble fo fill into ati) compnny where there is not some 
regular and established stibordin ition, uithnnt finding 
rage and vehemence produced onU bv difilrenct of 
sentiments about things in «huh neither of the 
disputants have any other inttrtst, than what pro 
ceeds from their mutual unwilitm^ness lo gut way to 
any opinion that may bring upon them the disgrace of 
being wrong 

I have heard of ont that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines m philosoph}, refused to see the 
experiments by which the} were confuted and the 
observation of every day will give new proofs with how 
much industry subterfuges and evasions are sought to 
decline the pressure of resistless arguments how often 
the state of the question it> altered, liow often the antn 
gOniSt IS wilfidl) misrepresented and in how much 
pcrplexit) the clearest positions are involved by tliosv 
whom tliev happen to oppose 

Of all mortals, none seem to have been more infected 
with this species of vanity than the race of writers 
whose reputation ansing solely from their unde!^tand 
mg gives them a very delicate sensibility (d anv 
violence attempted on their literary honour It is not 
tinpleasing to remark with what solicitude men of ac- 
knowledged abilities will endeavour to pdlnte ab 
surdities and reconcile contradictions only to obviate 
criticisms to which allliuinan performances uiu*>t ever 
he exposed and from which the} can never suffer but 
when they teach the world by a vain and ridiculous 
impatience, to think them of importance 
Dryden, whose wnimth of fancy ind haste of 
composition, very frequentl}^ burned him into in 
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accuiacies, heai d himself sometimes exposed to lidicule 
foi having said in one of his tiagedies. 


I follow fate, which does too fast pursue 

That no man could at once follow and be followed 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dis- 
puted ; and the tiuth is, that Dryden was appa- 
lently betrayed into the blundei by the double 
meaning of the woid Fate, to which in the foimei 
part of the veise he had annexed the idea of For- 
tune, and in the lattei that of Death ; so that 
the sense only was, though pursued by Death, I 
will not icsign myself to despah^ but will folloiu 
Fortune and do and suffer what is appointed. This, 
howevei, was not completely expiessed, and Dry- 
den being detei mined not to give way to his cii- 
ticks, nevei confessed that he had been suipiised 
by an ambiguity ; but finding luckily in T'^rg il an 
account of a man moving in a ciicle, with this ex- 
piession, Et se seqmturquc fugitque, “ Heie,” says 
he, “ is the passage in imitation of which I wiote 
“ the line that my ciiticks weie pleased to con- 
“ demn as nonsense ; not but I may sometimes 
“ wiite nonsense, though they have not the foitune 
“ to find it.” , 

Eveiy one sees the folly of such mean doublings 
to escape the puisuit of ciiticism , noi is theie a 
single leader of this poet, who would not have paid 
him gieatei veneiation, had he shown consciousness 
enough of his own superioiity to set such cavils at 
defiance, and owned that he sometimes slipped into - 

eiioui's 
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crrours by the tumult of his imagination, nnd the 
multitude oflua ideas 

It IS happy when this temper dlsco^crs itself only 
in little things, which maj be nght or wrong without 
any influence on the \irtue or happiness of man 
kind We may, with \ery little inquietude, see a 
man persist in a project which he has found to be 
impracticable, h\e in an inconvenient house because 
It was contrived by himself, or wear *i coat of a par 
ticular cut in hopes h) perseverance to bring it into 
fashion These arc indeed follies, hut they are only 
follies, nnd however wild or ridiculous, can very little 
affect others 

But such pride once indulged too frequently ope 
rates upon more important objects, and inclines men 
not only to vindicate tbcir errours but their vices , to 
persist in practices which their own hearts condemn, 
only lest they should setm to feel reproaches, or be 
made wiser b) the advice of otlicrs , or to search for 
sophisms tending to the confusion of nil pnnciples, and 
the evacuation of all dwlies, that they may not appear 
to net what tliey nre not able to defend 

Let every man, who finds vniiit) so far predomi 
nant, as to betray liim to the danger of this last de 
gree of corruption, pause a moment to consider whnt 
will be the consequences of the plea which he is 
about to offer for a practice to which he knows him 
stlf not led at first by leason but impelled by the 
violence of desire, surprised by the suddenness i of 
passion, or seduced by the soft approaches of temp 
tation and by impeiceptible gradations of guilt Let 
him consider wlnt he is going to eomimt, bj foicing 

his 
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his understanding to patroni7e those appetites, which 
it is its chief business to hinder and reform 

The cause of virtue icquiies so little art to defend 
it, and good and evil, when they have been once 
shown, aieso easily distinguished, that such apologists 
seldom gain pioseKtes to their paity, nor have their 
fallacies power to deceive any hut those whose de- 
sires have clouded their discernment. All that the 
best faeulties thus employed can pci form is, to per- 
suade the hearers that llie man is hopeless whom they 
only thought vitioiis, that con uption has passed from 
his manneis to his principles, that all endeavours for 
his lecovery aie wuthout piospcct of success, and that 
nothing remains hut to a^old him as infectious, or 
hunt him dowm as destiucthe. 

But if it he supposed that he may impose on his 
audience by partial lejiresciitations of consequences, 
intiicate deductions of lemote causes, oi peiplexed 
combinations of ideas, wdiich having vaiious lelations 
appeal diffeient as viewed on dilleient sides ; that he 
may sometimes puzzle the w'eak and well-meaning, 
and now and then seduce, by the admiiation of his 
abilities, a young mind still fluctuating in unsettled 
notions, and neitliei foitificd byinstiuction norenlight- 
ened by expel lence, yet what must be the event of 
such a tiiuniph ! A man cannot spend all this life in 
frohek* age, oi disease, oi solitude, will hung some 
hours of seuous consideiation, and it wall then 
afford no comfort to think, that he has extended 
the dominion of vice, that he has loaded himself 
with the Climes of others, and can nevei know the 
extent of his own wickedness, or make reparation for 

the 
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llietRischief tint im Ins cnR*5C<l Tlierftis not, peril »ps 
in all tlie stores of ideM nnguisli, n thought more pain 
ful, than llie consciousncs of Inviiig propagated cor 
hipliou 1)} Minting principle^, of hating not onl) 
drawn others from the paths of tirUic but bloc) cd up 
the way b) Rhichthtj shmildxcturn of Innng blinded 
them to t\er) beaut) but ihe paint of pleasure, nnd 
deafened them to exerj call but the illunng voice of 
Ihc sjrens of destruction 

There i‘5 )tt another danger in this practice Afcn 
uho cannot dccciic others, area er) often successful 4n 
deceiving thc!n‘;cUcs, they ueave >their Rophistiy till 
their own reason is entangled, nnd repeat their posi 
tions till the) are credited b) tbeinscKcs, b) often 
contending the) grow sincere in the cause, and b) long 
uisliing for deiiionstramc arguments the) at last bring 
themscUcs to fancy th tt the) have found them ‘Ihey 
are then at the uttermost verge of uieledness, nnd 
ma) die without having that light rekindkd m their 
minds, which their own pnde and contumacy have ex 
tinguishcd 

The men who can be chargctl with fewest fail 
mgs, either uitli respect to abilities or virtue, are 
generall) most read) to allow them , for, not to 
dwell on things of solemn and nuful consideration, 
the humility of confessors the tears of saints, and 
the d) mg terrours of persons eminent for pieiy and 
innocence it is well 1 nown that Cfcsar wrote an ac 
count of the errours committed b) bim m bis wars of 
Gaul , and that Hippocratts, whose name is perhaps in 
rational estimation greater than Oesnrs, warned pos 
tent) against a mistake into which he had fallen 
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So mtich, says Cdsus, does ihe opc7i and arllcss con- 
fcs&ion of an ciroiir hecoinc a man voiiscions' that he 
has enough remainmg fo supporl his chaiacto' 

As all eiroui is meanness, it is incumbent on eveiy 
man who consults his own dignity, to letiact it as 
soon as he discoveis it, without feaiing any censure 
so much as that of his oxvn mind. As justice requires 
that all injuries should be repaired, it is the duty 
of him who has seduced otheis by bad practices or 
false notions, to endeavoui that such as have adopted 
his errouis should know his reti action, and that those 
who have learned vice by his example, should by his 
example be taught amendment. 
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Oraa "£ nyaif ^pyrot aKyi tyanr 

Civ av itsifXV tX’iSt ttyXYzyrti 

Iff'Sai ^ r>.s«i KstSso-ay Jw>ij Pvtiiao ^ 

Of all the woes tliat load tlio mortal sfatt 

Wliatc cr til) portion mildl) meet thj fate 

But ease it as thou canit Elwiivstos 

S O large n part of Itutmn life passes m a state con 
tnry to our natural desires th it one of the prin 
cipal topickiof moral instruction is the art of bear- 
ing calamities And such is tlic certainty of evil, 
that It IS the duty of every man to furnish his mind 
vvitn those pnntiples that may enable him to net under 
It with decency and propriety 

Tlie sect of ancient philosophers, that boasted 
to have earned this necessary science to the highest 
perfection, were the stoiUvs or scholars of Ztno 
whose wild enthusiastick virtue pretended to an e^ 
emption from the sensibilities of unenlightened inor 
tals, and who pioclaimed theinSelves exalted, by the 
doctrines of their sect, above the reach of those 
miseries which imbittcr life to the rest of the world 
They therefore removed pam, poverty loss of friends 
exile and violent death, from the catalogue of- evils , 
ind passed, m their haughty style a Kind of irrcversi 
ble decree, by which they forbad them to be counted 
any longer among the objects of terrour or anxiety, or 

to 
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*0 give any distuibance to the tranquillity of a wise 
man. 

This edict was, I think, not iini\cr3ally observed ; 
foi though one of the moie resolute, when he was tor- 
tured by a violent disease, ciied out, that let pain harass 
him to Its utmost powei, it should never force him to 
considei it as othei than indiifeient and neutral; yet 
all bad not stubbonmess to bold out against tbeii 
senses : toi a weakei pupil of Zeno is iccoided to have 
conlessed in the anguish of the gout, that henoxu found 
pain to he an evil 

It may however be questioned, u bethel these phi- 
losopheis can be \eiy properly numbeied among the 
teacheis of patience; for if pain be not an e\il, theie 
seems no instiuction requisite how it may be borne ; 
and therefoie, when they endeavoui to arm their fol- 
lowers with aiguments against it, they may be thought 
to have given up theii first position. But such incon- 
sistencies aie to be expected fi om the greatest under- 
standings, when they endeavoui to grow eminent b) 
singularity, and employ their stiength in establishing 
opinions opposite to natuie. 

'The contioveisy about the reality of external evils 
is now at an end. That life has many miseries, and 
that those miseiies are, sometimes at least, equal to 
all the powei s of foititude, is now nnivei sally con- 
fessed ; and therefoie it is useful to consider not only 
liow we may escape them, but by W'hat means those 
which eithei the accidents of affaiis, or the infiimities 
of natuie, must bung upon us, may be mitigated and 
lightened, and how we may make those houis less 
widtched, wdneh the condition of our present exist- 
ence will not allow to be very happy. 


The 
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Tlie cure for the greatest part of Inimnn mjscru*<> h 
not radical, but palbativt Infcbcit) is> invoUttl in 
corporeal nature and »ntcn\o\en inth our bting all 
attempt*? therefore to decline it wholl) are nsekss and 
\*nin the armies of pam send llicir nrrous against tis 
on eicr) side the choice is onh betueen those ssliich 
are more or less sharp, or tinged uilh poison of 
greater or less mahgnil) , and the strongtst armour 
nhich reason can suppK, «ill onl) blunt their pointa 
but cannot repel them 

Tile great remed) uhich hea\cn has put in oiir 
bands is patience, b) which though we cannot Ilsslii 
the torments of the bod), ire can in n great measure 
presene the peace of the mind, and shall sufTtr onl) 
the natural and genuine force of an ciil, without 
heightening its ncrimom, or prolonging its eHccts 
Tlicrc IS indeed nothing more unsuitable to tbc na 
ture of man m an) cahinit) llinn rage and turbu 
lence whicb, without examining whether ihc) are not 
sometimes impious ore at least nlw‘a)s ofTensivc, and 
incline otlicrs rather to hate and despise than to pity 
and assist us If what wesiifllr has been brought upon 
us b) ourselves, it is observed b) an ancient poet, that 
patience is cmmentl) our dut) since no one should 
be angry at feeling tint uhicli he Ins desened 

J^utcr ei intTilo quicqutd paUareferendum rtt 
Let pam tlesenetl without comp1 imt be borne 

And surely, if we are conscious that we have not 
contributed to our own siifllrings, if punishment falls 
upon innocence, or disappointment happens to in 
dustry and prudence, pititnct, whether more neces 
V oi. I r sary 
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saiy or not, is inuch casiei, since onr pain is tlien 
without aggiavation, and we have not the biltcrness 
of lemoise to add to the aspeiity of misfoiUinc. 

In those evils which aic allotted to us h} Piovl- 
dence, such as defonnit)', pi nation of any of the 
senses, or old age, it is always to be remembeied. 
that impatience can have no picscnt effect, but to de- 
pri\e us of the consolations which our condition ad- 
mits, by diiving away fiom us those by whose con- 
veisation or advice w’e might be amused oi helped; 
and that with legaid to futiuity it is yet less to be 
justified, since, without lessening the pain, it cuts off 
the hope of that leward w’hich he, by whom it is in- 
f'ictecl, will coiifei upon them that beai it well 

In all evils which admit u remedy, impatience is to 
be avoided, because it wastes that time and attention 
in complaints, that, if pioperly applied, might icmovc 
the cause. Tiueiine, among the aclviiowlcdgments 
which he used to pay in conversation to the mcmoiy 
of those by whom he had been iiisti ucted m the ai t of 
war, mentioned one with honour, who taught him not 
to spend his lime in regi citing any mistake which he 
had made, but to set hiiriLclf immediately and vigoi- 
ously to repail it. 

Patience and submission aie very caicfully to be 
distinguished fiom cowaidice and indolence. We 
aie not to lepine, but we may lawfully stuiggle ; 
for the calamities of life, like the necessities of na- 
tuie, aie calls to laboui and cxeiciscs of dilieciice. 

O 

When w'-e feel any picssuie of distiess, we aie not to 
Conclude that vve can only obey the will of heaven 
by languishing undei it, any raoie than when we 

pel ccive 
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percene the pnin of thirst, ue are to imagine that 
water is prohibited Of misfortune it never can be 
certainly Known whether, as proceeding from the 
hand of God, it is an att of favour or of punish 
ment but since all the ordinaiy dispensations of 
Providence are to be interpreted according to the 
general analogy of things we maj conclude tint 
we have a right to letnove one inconvenience is well 
as another that we ire only to take care Ust we 
purchase ease with guilt and that our Makers pur 
pose, whether of reward or seventy will be answered 
hy the liboiirs which he la^s us under the necessity of 
performing 

This duty is not more difficult m my state than 
in diseises intensely painful, which may indeed suf- 
fer such exacerbations as seem to stram the powers 
of life to their utmost stretch, and leave very little of 
the attention vacant to precept oneproof In this 
state the nature of man requires some indulgence 
and every extravagance but impiety may be easily 
forgiven him Yet, lest we should think ourselves 
too soon entitled to the mournful privileges of irre 
sistible misery it is proper to reflect that the ut 
most anguish which human wit can contrive, or hu 
man malice can inflict, has been borne with con 
stancy, and that if the pains of disease be as I believe 
they are, sometimes greater than those of artificial tor 
ture they are therefore in their own nature shorter 
the vital frame is quickly broken, or the union be 
tween soul and body is for a time suspended by in 
sensibility, and we soon cease to feel our maladies 
when they once become too violent to be borne I 
p 2 think 
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llvink thcic 1 *. sonic iciscm for <|iu'‘it!onUif; v/rn'lltt r 
the body and mind an' not so propotlinn* d, th’f tin* 
one can brar all that < an be inlli^'t^ d on th»' otln r, 
ubelhcr Mrluc cannot si md ifn £;ioufu! a‘i hmg a 
life, andvbtlhcru soul well prinuphd udl not b*‘ 
'cpaiaUd sooner iban subdusd. 

In caliimities v.liicli opt rate < biefly on our p i sion , 
Midi as dunmution of fortinu, loss tif fra nrl , m d* - 
clension ot tbaruclt r, the clntf r of tmpi- 

tunce IS upon tin first .itt id , and m 'm tspsfUttds 
bale been tontmed, bv winch the blo.v m 'V b* 
bioken (3f tin St the most m neral prci < pt is, not 
to tale pleasure in an) of v bn h it is not m 

our pouei to secure the po-sc^sion to our-eU< ■>. 
Tins couusil, vdicn at (onsidtr tin* cnjtnn'foi of 
ati) terre.sirial adiant’c^c, as opposite to a constant 
and babitnal solicitude for fuline felteil\, is uc- 
cloubtcdly just, and ddivered b) that aiuhont) •dneb 
cannot be disputed ; but in an) oth* i is ji 

not like advice, not to v alk lest w’e should stumble, 
rn not to see lest our e)es slunild liL,bt upon de- 
ionmty '' It teems to me reason.ible to enjin bii -.s- 
ings with confidenee, as veil as to lesign tium a n!i 
fciibimssion, and to hope foi the continuance of good 
which w'C possess witlinnt insolence or \o!uptuousncss, 
as for the rcstilution of that which we lose v ithout 
despondency oi muimuis. 

The chief security against the fruitless anguish of 
impatience, must aiisc fiom ficqiicnt rcflcctiou on 
the udsdom and goodness of the (jOD of nature, m 
whose bands are lichcb and poveity, honoiii and dis- 
giace, plcasuie and pain, and life and death. A 

settled 
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settled com iction of the tendency of every thing to 
our good, end of the possibility of turning miseries 
into happiness, hj retelling them rightly, mil incline 
us to bliss the name of the Lord, whether he gives oi 
takes away 


Ndiib 33 Tuesdai, July 10, 1750 

Quod caret allend requte durahde non est Ovii> 

Alternate rest and labour long^ endure 

I N the early ages of the world as is well 1 nown 
to those who are \ersed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence was jet untainted and simplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in theenjojment 
of continual pleasure and constant plenty undei the 
protection of Rest , a gentle divinity who required 
of her worshippers neither altars nor sacrifices, and 
whose rites were onlj performed h) prostrations upon 
turfs of flowers jn shades of jasmine and myitle, or by 
dinces on the banks of nvers flowing with milk and 
nectar 

Under this easy government the first generations 
breathed the frigiance of perpetual spring ate the 
fruits which without culture fell ripe into their hands 
and slept under bovvers arched by nature with the 
birds singing over their heads, and the beasts sporting 
about them But by degrees they be gan to lose their 

oiiguial 
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oiigmal integrity ; each, though there was more than 
enough foi all, was desiious of appiopriating pait to 
himself Then entered violence and fiaud, and theft 
and rapine. Soon aftei pride and envy broke into the 
world, and hi ought uith them a new standard of 
wealth , foi men, who till then thought themselves 
lich when they wanted nothing, now rated their de- 
mands, not by the calls of nature, but by the plenty of 
others ; and began to considei themselves as poor, 
when they beheld then own possessions exceeded by 
those of then neighbours Now only one could be 
happy, because only one could have most, and that one 
w'as always in dangei,lest the same arts by which he had 
supplanted others should be practised upon himself 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the state 
of the eaith was changed ; the year was divided into 
seasons; part of the giound became barren, and the 
lest yielded only beriies, acoi ns, and herbs. The sum- 
mer and autumn, indeed furnished a coarse and in- 
elegant sufficiency, but wintei was without any relief ; 
Famine, wuth a thousand diseases which the incle- 
mency of the ail invited into the iippei regions, made 
havock among men, and tbeic appeared to be danger 
lest they should be destioyed before they weie re- 
foimed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who scat- 
tered the giound eveiy whcie with carcasses. Labour 
came down upon earth Labour was the son of Ne- 
cessity, the nuiseling of Hope, and the pupil of 
Art ; he had the stiength of his mother, the spirit 
of his nuise, and the dexteiity of his governess. Flis 
face was rvrinkled with the wind, and swarthy with 

the 
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the sun , he had tlie implements of husbandry in oik 
hand uith which he turned up the earth, in theother 
he had the tools of architecture and raistd walls and 
toners at his pleasure He called out uith a rough 
\oice 

Mortals^ see here the power to whom jou 
* are consigned and from whom }OU are to hope foi 

* all }Our pleasure^, and all ^our safety You ha^e 
** long languished under the dominion of Re^t an 
** impotent and deceitful goddess who can neither 
** protect nor relieve \ou but resigns )ou to the first 
‘attacks of either Pimine or Disease and suffers 

her shades to bt invaded by every enemy, and de 
‘ stro}ed by every accident 
“ Awake therefore to the call of L\BOur I will 
‘‘ teach }ou to remed) the sterility of the earth, and 
“ the sevent) of the sky I will compel summer to find 
" provisions for the wintei , I will forte the waters to 

* give you their fish the air its fouls and the forest its 
beasts I will teacli jou to pierce tht bowels of the 

‘ earth, and bring out from the caverns of the inoun 
‘ tains metals which shall give strength to your hands, 
“ and security to jour bodies by which you may be 
covered from the assaults of the fiercest beasts, and 
“ with which JOU shall fell the oak and divide rocks, 
‘ and subject all nature to your use and pleasure i 
Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, them 
habitants of the globe considered Labour as their only 
fiiend, and hasted to his command He led them out 
to the fields and mountains, and showed them how to 
open mines to level hills, to dram marshes, and change 
■the course of rivers Tlie face of things was unmt 
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diately transformed ; the land was coveied with towns 
and villages, encompassed with fields of coin, and 
plantations of fiuit-trees ; and nothing was seen but 
heaps of giain, and baskets of fiuit, full tables, and 
crowded storehouses. 

Thus Labour and his followeis added every hour 
new acquisitions to theii conquests, and saw Famine 
gradually dispossessed of his dominions , till at last, 
amidst their jollity and triumphs, they weie depressed 
and amazed by the appioach of Lassitude, who was 
known by her sunk eyes and dejected countenance. 
She came forward trembling and groaning * at eveiy 
groan the hearts of all those that beheld hei lost their 
com age, theii neives slackened, then hands shook, 
and the instruments of labour fell fiom then giasp. 

Shocked with this hoi rid phantom, they reflected 
with 1 egret on theii easy compliance with the solicita- 
tions of Labour, and began to wish again for the 
golden horns which they lemembeied to have passed 
undei the reign of Rest, whom they resolved again 
to visit, and to whom they intended to dedicate the 
icmaining part of then lives. Rest had not left 
the world ; they quickly found her, and to atone 
for theii former desertion, invited her to the enjoy- 
ment of those acquisitions which Labour had pro- 
cured them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
leys, which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered 
into palaces, reposed herself in alcoves, and slum- 
beied away the winter upon beds of down, and the 
suinmei m artificial grottoes with cascades playing 
before hei. There v/as indeed always something want- 
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mg to complete her fehcit) nnd she could never lull 
her returning fugitues to that serenity which they 
knew before their engagements ivith Labour Nor 
was her dominion entirely without control, for she 
was obliged to share it with Luxury though she 
always looked upon her as a false friend by whom 
her influence was in reaht) destroyed, while it seemed 
to be promoted 

The two soft associates however reigned for some 
time without \isible disagreement till at last Luxury 
betrajed her charge, and let in Disease to seize upon 
her worshippers Rest then flew awaj and left the 
place to the usiupers , who emplo)ed all their arts to 
fortify themseU es m their possession and to strengthen 
the interest of each othei , 

Rest had not always the same enemy in some 
places she escapedthe incursions of Di<^£ase, but had 
her residence invaded by a more slow and subtle in 
truder, for very frequently when every thing was 
composed and quiet when there was neither pain 
within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and tverj gale freighted with perfumes 
SvTiETt would entei with a languishing and repining 
look and throw heiself upon the couch placed and 
adorned for the accommodation of Rest No sooner 
wa-s she seated than a general gloom «ipread itself on 
every side, the groves immediately lost their verdure 
and their inhabitants desisted fiom their mdod} the 
bieeze sunk in sighs and the flowers contracted their 
leaves and shut up then odours Nothing was seen 
on every side but multitudes wandering about tliev 
knew not \ hither, m quest thej knew not of what , 
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110 voice was heard but of complaints that mentioned 
no pain, and murmuis that could tell of no misfor- 
tune. 

Rest had now lost her authoiity. Hei followers 
again began to tieat her with contempt ; some of 
them united themselves more closely to Luxury, 
who piomised by her arts to drive Satiety av\ay ; 
and otheis, that were moie v;ise, or had moie forti- 
tude, went back again to Labour, by whom they weie 
indeed piotected fiom Satiety, but delivered up in 
time to Lassitude, and foiced by her to the boweis 
of Rest 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
leign of shoit duiation and uncertain tenuie, and their 
empiie liable to inioads from those who were alike 
enemies to both. They each found theii subjects 
unfaithful, and leady to deseit them upon eveiy op- 
portunity Labour saw the riches which he had 
given always caiiied away as an offeiing to Rest, 
and Rest found her votaries in eveiy exigence flying 
from her to beg help of Labour They, theiefoie, at 
last determined upon an interview, in which they 
agreed to divide the woild between them, and govern 
it alternately, allotting the dominion of the day to one, 
and that of the night to the othei, and promised to 
guaid the frontiers of each othei, so that, whencvei 
hostilities were attempted. Satiety should be inter- 
cepted by Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. 
Thus the ancient quairel was appeased, and as hatied 
is often succeeded by its contiaiy, Rest afteiwaids 
became piegnant by Labour, and was deliveied of 
Health, a benevolent goddess, who consolidated 
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the union of her parents md contributed to the regu 
lar vicissitudes of then reign by dispensing her gifts 
to those only nho shared their lues in just proportions 
between Best and Labouij 


NuSIB 34 SvTUKIIAT, Jult] 14, 1750 


Non sine taro 

Aurarvirn et sifter tncfu Hob 

' * larm ^ with ev ry nsjrg gale 
in e\ ly wood in eyry Elphi? «T0^ 

I HA VB beencensuredforhavinglntherto dedicated 
so fetv of Ti\y speculations to the hdicd , and indeed 
themoT'ilist, whose instrucUonsareaccommodatedonly 
to one half of the human species, must be confessed not 
sufficiently to ha\e extended his vieus Yet it is to 
be considered that imsculine duties afford more room 
for counsels and obsgr\ations, as they are less uniform, 
and connected mth things moie subject to \ici situde 
and accident ue therefore find tliat in philosophical 
discourses which teach by precept or histoncal naira 
lives that instruct by example, the peculiar \irtues or 
faults of women fill but a small part perhaps generally 
too smnlb for so much of our domestick Inppiness is m 
their hands, and their influence is so great upon our 
earliest yeirs that the universal interest of the world 
requires them to be well instructed in their proimce 

nor 
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noi can it be thought proper that the qualities by 
which so much pain oi pleasure may be given, should 
be left to the direction of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my 
paper to a letter, which peihaps may not be wholly 
useless to them whose chief ambition is to please, as it 
shows how certainly the end is missed by absurd and 
injudicious endeavours at distinction. 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

j AM a young gentleman at my own disposal, with 
^ a considerable estate , and having passed through 
the common foims of education, spent some time in 
foreign countnes, and made myself distinguished since 
my retuin in the politest company, I am now anived at 
that part of life in which every man is expected to 
settle, and piovide for the continuation of his lineage. 
I withstood for some time the solicitations and remon- 
strances of my aunts and uncles, but at last was per- 
suaded to visit Antlica, an heiress, whose land lies con- 
tiguous to mine, and whose birth and beauty aie with- 
out objection. Oui fiiends declared that we uere born 
foi each other, all those on both sides who had no 
inteiest in hindeiiiig our union, contributed to pro- 
mote it, and weie conspiiiiig to hurry us into ma- 
trimony, before we had an oppoitumty of Iniowing 
one another I was, however, too old to be given away 
without my own consent; and having happened to 
pick up an opinion, which to many of my lelations 
seemed extiemely odd, that a man might be unhappy 
ivith a laige estate, detei mined to obtain a nearer 
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Knouledgc of the person witli uhom I nns to pass the 
remainder of m) time To protmct the courtship w as 
b} no means difficult, lov j4nihea had a uonderful Fa- 
ciht} of evading questions winch I seldom repeated, 
♦ind of barring approaches which I had no great eager 
ness to press 

Thus the time passed am) in Msits and cnihties 
w ithout anj ardent professions of lov e, or formal offers 
of settlements I often attended lier to pubhcK places 
in which, as is well known, all behaijour is so much 
regulated by custom that \cry little insight can be 
gamed into the pm ate character, and therefore J was 
not jet able to inform mjself of her humour and m 
chnations 

At last I lentured to propose to her to makt one of 
a small part), and spend a da} m Mewing a suat and 
gardens a few miles distant, and haiing upon her 
compliance, collected the rest of me compan) I 
brought at the hour a coach which I had borrowed 
from an acquaintance ha'ing delajed to buj one in) 
self till I should have an opportunit) of taking the 
lad) s opinion for w Iiose use it was intended Anthea 
came down but as she was going to step into the 
coach started back with great appearance of terrour 
and told us that she durst not enter, for tlie shocking 
colour of the lining had so much the air of the mourn- 
ing coach in which slit followed her aunts funeral 
three ) ears before that she should never have her poor 
dear aunt out of her head 

I knew that it was not for lovers to aigue with 
their mistresaes I therefore sent back the coach 
and got another more gaj Into this we all en 

teitil 
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tered/th6 coachman began to diive, and we weie 
amusing ourselves with the expectation of what we 
should see, when, upon a small inclination of the cai- 
liage, Anthea sci earned out, that we were over thi own. 
We wei e obliged to fix all our attention upon her, 
which she took care to keep up by renewing her 
outcries at eveiy corner where we had occasion to 
turn ; at inteivals she enteitained us with fietful com- 
plaints of the uneasiness of the coach, and obliged me 
to call several times on the coachman to take care 
and diive without jolting. The poor fellow endea- 
\oured to please us, and therefoie moved veiy slowly, 
till Anihea found out that this pace would only keep 
us longer on the stones, and desned that I would oidei 
him to make moie speed He whipped his horses, 
the coach jolted again, and^zz^A^cr veiy complaisantly 
told us how much she lepented that she made one of 
oui company 

At last we got in the smooth road, and began to 
think oui difficulties at an end, when, on a sudden, 
Anthea saw a biook befoie us, which she could not 
ventme to pass. We w'eie, therefore, obliged to 
alight, that we might walk over the bridge ; but when 
w'e came to it, we found it so narrow, that Anthea 
durst not set her foot upon it, and was content, after 
long consultation, to call the coach back, and with 
innumeiable precautions, teirouis, and lamentations, 
crossed the biook 

It w’as necessary after this delay, to amend our 
pace, and dii^ctions were accordingly given to the 
coachman, wh^n Anthea informed us, that it was 
coniinon foi the axle to catch file with a quick 

motion. 
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motion nnd begged of me to look ont e\cr) minute 
lest ue should nil be consumed I uas forced to 
obe), nnd gne her from time to time the most solemn 
dcclintions tb-it nil was snfe, nnd tint I hoped nt, 
sliould reneb the place nitboiit losing our lives either 
b) fire or water 

Thus we passed on, over nnjs ‘soft nnd bnrd, with 
more or kss speed, but nluajs uitb new vicissitudes 
of an\iet\ If the ground u ns Inrd we were jolted 
if soft we were sinking If wc went fast wc should 
be overturned, if slowl), we should never reveb the 
phee At length she saw sometliing which she 
called n cload nnd begnn to consider tint nt tint 
tune of the jear it frequently llmndtred Tins 
^"emed to be the capital terrour, for after tint the 
coach was suffered to move on nnd no dingtr wns 
tliongbt too dreadful to be encounten d provided she 
could get into n house before the thunder 

Thus ourwhole conversation passed in dangers, and 
cares and fears, nnd consolations and stones of ladies 
dtagged in the mire, forced to spend all the night on i 
heath, drowned in rivers or burnt wilb lightning, and 
no sooner bad a hairbreadth escape set us freefromone 
cnlamit) but wc were threatened with another 

At length we reached the house ivliere wc intended 
to regale ourselves, andil proposed ylnthca the 
choice of n great number of dishes, which the place 
being well provided for entertainment happened to 
afford She made some objection to every thing 
that was offered one thing she hated nt tint time of 
the jear another she could not bear since she had 
seen It spoiled at lulv 2itdiiUi> tible, another she 
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was suie they could not dress at this house, and an- 
othei she could not touch without Fiench sauce. At 
last she fixed hei mind upon salmon, hut there was no 
salmon in the house. It was however procured with 
gieat expedition, and when it came to the table she 
found that her flight had taken away hei stomach, 
which indeed she thought no gieat loss, for she could 
never believe that any thing at an inn could be cleanly 
got.^ 

Dinner was now over, and the company pioposed, 
for I was now past the condition of making oveitures, 
that we should puisue oui original design of visiting 
the Gaidens. Anlhea declaied that she could not ima- 
gine what pleasuie we expected fiom the sight of a few 
gieen trees and a little giavel, and two oi three pits of 
deal water; that foi hei pait she hated walking till the 
cool of the evening, and thought it veiy likely to lain ; 
and again wished that she had staid at home. We then 
reconciled oui selves to oui disappointment, and began 
to talk on common subjects, when Anthea told us, that 
since we came to see gaidens, she would not hinder 
our satisfaction. We all lose, and walked through the 
enclosuies for some time, with no other trouble than 
the necessity of watching lest a fi og should hop across 
the way, which Anthea told us would ceitainly kill 
her, if she should happen to see him. 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none ; but when 
we were within a fuilong of the gardens, Anthea saw 
some sheep, and heard the wethei clink his bell, 
which she was certain was not hung upon him for 
nothing, and therefoie no assuiances noi entreaties 
should prevail upon her to go a step furthei ; she was 

soiry 
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soiT) to disappoint the compan), but her life \ns 
dearer to licr than ceremon) 

^Ve came back to the inn, and Anthca no^ dis- 
covered that there vv'is no time to be lost in rcliirnin", 
for the night nould come upon ns, and n thousand 
misfortunes niiglit happen in the dark 71ie horses 
were immediatel} harnessed, mid having non 

dered vvliat could seduce her to stn) so long, vv*as cagtr 
to set out But ue had non n new scene of terrour, 
ever} man vve saw w is n robber, and we were ordered 
sometimes to drive hard, lest a tnvellcrwhom wc sm 
behind should overtalti us, and sometimes to stop lest 
vve should come up to him who was parsing before u 
She alarmed man) an honest man, by begging him to 
spare her life as he passed b) the coach, and drew me 
into fifteen quarrels with persons who increased her 
fright, by kindly stopping to inquire whether they 
could assist us At last nc came home, and she told 
liercompan) next da) wimt a pleasant ndc she had 
been tal ing 

I suppose Sir, I need not inquire of )ou what dc 
ductions ma) be made from this norntive, nor what 
happiness can arise from the societ) of that woman 
who mistakes cowardice for elegance, and imagines all 
delicacy to consist m refusing to be pleased 

I am, &.C 
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Numb. 35. Tuesday, July 17, 1750. 


. Non pronuba Juno, 

Non Hymenaeus adest, non tilt Giatia lecto Ovid 

Without connubial Juno’s aid they wed , 

Nor Hymen nor the Graces bless the bed Elpiiinstoa 

7h the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

A S you have hitheito delayed the performance of 
the piomise, by which you gave us reason to hope 
foi anothei papei upon matiimony, I imagine you 
desiious of collecting moie mateiials than yoiu own 
expel lence, oi obseivation, can supply; and I shall 
theiefoie lay candidly befoie you an account of my 
own entiance into the conjugal state. 

I was about eight-and-twenty yeais old, when, hav- 
ing tried the diversions of the town till I began to be 
weaiy, and being awakened into attention to more 
seiious business, by the failure of an attorney to whom 
I had implicitly tiusted the conduct of my foitune, 
I lesolved to take my estate into my own caie, and 
methodise my whole life according to the stiictest 
lules of economical piudence. 

In puisuance of this scheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who dismissed me with numberless jests 
upon my new system; having fit st endeavouied to diveit 
me fiorn a design so little woitliy of a man of wit, by 
ridiculous accounts of the ignoiance and lusticity into 
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uluch man} Ind sunl m their retirement after baling 
distinguished tlicmsehes in ta\enisandph}house3,and 
gi\en hopes of rising to uncommon eminence among 
the gay part of mankind 

When I came first into tlie coiintr}, which, bj a 
neglect not uncommon among }oung heirs, I liad 
neier seen since the death of my father, I found e\ery 
thing in such confusion, that being utterly without 
practice in business I had great difficulties to cn 
counter in disentangling the perplexities of m) cir 
cumstanccs, they howcier ga\c wa) to diligent npph 
cation, and I percewed that the advantage of keeping 
mj own accounts would \cry niiich overbalance the 
time winch they could require 

I bad now Msitcd ni) tenants suiae)cd my land 
and repaired the old house which, for some }car5, 
liad been running to dtea} Tliese proofs of pccu 
mar) wisdom began to recommend me as n sober, 
judicious thriving gentleman, to all my gmver neigh 
hours of the countr), who never failed to celebrate 
m) management in opposition to 7/<ri/?/ew and Z*at 
tenvU^ two smart fellows who had estates in the same 
part of the 'kingdom, which they visited nowand then 
in a frohek, to tal e up their renLs beforehand debauch 
a milk maid make a feast for the \illnge, and tell 
stones of their own intngues, and then rode post back 
to town to spend their money 

It was doubtful, however, for some tune, whe- 
ther I should be able to hold my resolution , but n 
short perseverance removed all suspicions I rose 
every day in reputation, by the decency of my 
conversation, and the regularity of my conduct, and 

‘ 0.2 WAS 
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was mentioned nith gieat iegiud at the assizes, as 
a man veiy fit to be put in commission foi the 
peace 

Dining the confusion of my affairs, and the daily 
necessity of visiting faims, adjusting contracts, let- 
ting leases, and supei intending repaiis, I found veiy 
little vacuity in my life, and tlicrefoie had not man} 
thoughts of mariiage ; but, in a little while, the 
tumult of business subsided, and the exact method 
■uhich I had established enabled me to despatch my 
accounts with gieat facility. I had, theiefoie, now 
upon my hands, the task of finding means to spend 
my tune, without falling back into the poor amuse- 
ments which I bad hithcito indulged, oi changing 
them for the sports of the field, which I sau^ puisued 
with so much eagerness by the gentlemen of thccoun- 
tiy, that they weie indeed the only pleasuies m which 
I could pioinise myself any partakei. 

The inconvenience of this situation naturally dis- 
posed me to wish for a companion, and the known 
value’ of my estate, with my leputation foi finga- 
lity and piudence, 'easily gained me admission into 
cveiy family ; foi I soon found that no inqimy was 
made aftei any othci viilue, noi any testimonial ne- 
cessaiy, but of my fieedoin fiom incumbiances, and 
my caie of what they teimcd the chance. I 

saw, not without indignation, the eagerness with 
which the daughteis, wlieievei I came, weie set out 
to show ; nor could I considei them in a state much 
diffeicnt from piostitution, wdien I found them oi- 
deied to play theii aus befoic me, and to exhibit, 
by some seeming chance, specimens of theii musick, 
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tliLir uork, or their Iiouscwiferj No ‘sooner was 
I placed at table, than the }oiing hdy was called 
upon to paj me some u\i)it) or other, nor could I 
find mean*; of escaping from cither fatlitr or mother 
some account of their daughters c\ccllencics with 
a declaration that thc\ were now Icating the world, 
and had no husinc«s on this side the gratt,, hut to 
ste tliur children happil) disposed of, that she whom 
Iliad been pleased to compliment at table was indeed 
the chief pleasure of their age so good, 6r> dutiful so 
great a rehtf to her mamma in the care of tlie house, 
and “0 much her papas fa\ourite for htr cheerful 
ness and wat, that it would he with the last reluctance 
that the) should part, but to a worth) gentleman m 
the neighbourhood, whom the.) might often visit they 
would not so far consult their own gratification, as 
to refuse her , and their tenderness should be sbowii 
in her fortune, whenever a suitable settlement was 
proposed 

As I knew these overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally neb, 
I could not but look with pity on young persons con- 
demned to be set to auction, and made cheap by in 
judicious commendations , for bou could tliey know 
themselves offered and rejected a hundred times, 
without some loss of that soft elevation, and maiden 
dignit), so necessary to the completion of female e\ 
cellence ^ 

I shall not trouble you with a history of the stra 
tagems practised upon my judgment or the allure 
ments tried upon my heart which, if )ou hive 
in any part of your life, been acquainted v ith rural 
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poVitlclis, you will easily conceive. Theii arts have no 
gieat variety, they think nothing worth theii care but 
money, and supposing its influence the same upon 
all the woild, seldom endeavour to deceive by any 
other means than false computations 

I will not deny that, by hearing mvself loudly com- 
mended foi my discretion, I began to set some value 
upon mv chaiactei, and was unwilling to lose my 
Cl edit by mairying for love. I therefore resolved 
to know the foitunc of the lady whom I should 
addiess, befoie I inquiied after hei wit, delicacy, or 
beauty. 

This deteimination led me to Mitissa, the daugh- 
tei of Chiysophilus, whose person was at least without 
defoimity, and whose manneis were flee fiom re- 
proach, as she had been bied up at a distance from all 
common temptations. To Mitissa theiefore I ob- 
tained leave fiom hei parents to pay my court, and 
was lefened by her again to hei father, whose di- 
lection she was resolved to follow. The question 
then was, only, what should be settled ? The old 
gentleman made an enoimous demand, with which 
I refused to comply. Mitissa was ordered to exert 
her power , she told me, that if I could refuse her 
papa, I had no love for her ; that she was an un- 
happy creature, and that I was a perfidious man ; 
then she burst into tears, and fell into fits. All this, 
as I was no passionate lovei, had little effect. She 
next 1 efused to see me, and because I thought my- 
self obliged to unite in terms of distress, they had 
once hopes of starving me into measures ; but finding 
nie inflexible, the father complied with my proposal, 

and 
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nnd told me be lil ed me tbe more for being so good 
•xt 1 birgmn 

I ms noiv married to Mitissa and was to experi 
ence the happiness of a match made ivithont passion 
Mitissa soon discovered that slie was equally prudent 
with m}sclf, and Ind talcn a husband oid) to be at 
her own command and to have a chariot at her own 
call She brought with her an old maid recom 
mended by her mother who taught her all the arts of 
domestick management, and was, on ever) occasion, 
her chief igent and directress 1 hey soon invented one 
reason or other to quarrel with all mj servants, and 
either prevailed on me to turn them nvvaj, or treated 
them so ill that the) left me of themselves andahvays 
supplied their places with some brought from m) vvifes 
rcluions Thus they established a faiml), over which 
I had no authorit), and which was m a perpetual ton 
spirac) against me , for Mitissa considered herself as 
having a separate interest and thought nothing her 
own but what she laid tip without my I nowkdge 
i or this reason she brought me false accounts of the 
expenses of the hou«e, joined with my tenants m com 
plaints of hard times, and bj means of n steward of 
her own, took rewards for sohuting abatements of the 
rent Her great hope is to outlive me that she may 
enjoy what she has thus accumulated, and therefore 
slie IS always contriving some improvements of her 
jointure land, and oncolned to procure an injunction 
to hinder me from felling Umber upon it for lepairs 
Her father and mother assist her m her projects, and 
are frequently hinting that she is ill used, and re 
proaehing me with the presents that other ladies re 
ceive from their husbands 


Sueh, 
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Such, Sii , was my situation for seven years, till at 
last my patience was exjiausted, and having one day 
invited her father to my house, I laid the state of my 
affairs before him, detected my wife in seveial of her 
fiauds, turned out her steward, charged a constable 
with her maid, took my business in my own hands, 
1 educed her to a settled allowance, and now wTite this 
account to wain others against marrying those whom 
they have no reason to esteem. 

I am, &c. 


Numb. 36. Saturday, July 21, 17o0. 


’'’A/x Ittovt'o vo/x^e; 


TepTroi^svoi avpty^r JoAo/ 5* sti v'fo/orjo-ay. 

Ho.mer 

Piping on their reeds the shepheids go. 


Noi fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. 

Pope 




r a ■'HERE is scarcely any species of poetry that has 
" allured more leadeis, or excited more waters, 
than the pastoral. It is geneially pleasing, because it 
entertains the mind with representations of scenes 
familial to almost every imagination, and of which all 
can equally 3 udge whether they are well described. It 
exhibits a life, to which we have been alwa}^ ac- 
customed to associate peace, and leisure, and inno- 
cence : and therefore we readily set open the heart 
for the admission of its images, which contribute to 
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ilnve way care; and prelurbations, and suffer our- 
selves, without resistance to he transported to elysian 
regions where we are to meet with nothing but jo), 
and plent), and contentment, where every gale wins 
pers pleasure, and ever) shade promises repose 
It has been maintained by some, who love to lalU 
of what the} do not 1 now that pastoral i the most 
ancient poetr} , and indeed, since it is probable lint 
poetr) IS nearl} of the same nntiquilv with ratioml 
nature and since the life of the first men was ccr 
tainl) rural we inaj rcasonabl) conjecture that, as 
their ideas would necessarily he borrow td from those 
objects with winch the} are acquainted tliLircompo 
Bures being filled chiefly with such thoughts on the 
aisible creation as must occur to the first observers 
were pastoral h}mns, hKc those winch liftlton intro 
duces theonginal pair singing, in the day of innocence 
to the praise of their Maher 
For the same reason that pastoral poetry was the 
first employment of the human imagination, it is ge 
nerally tlie first literary amusement of our minds We 
have seen fields, and meadows, and groves, from the 
time that our ejes opened upon life , and are pleased 
with birds, and broohs, and breezes, much earlier than 
we engageamong the actions and passions Of mankind 
We are therefore delighted with rural pictures, because 
we know the original at an age when our cunositv can 
be ver} little awakened by descriptions of courts which 
we never beheld, or representations of passions which 
we never felt ’ ‘ 

Tlie satisfaction received from this kind of writ 
?ng not only begins early, but lasts long, wc do not, 
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as we advance into the intellectual world, throw it 
away among other childish amusements and pastimes, 
but willingly letuin to it m any hour of indolence and 
lelaxation. Tlie images oftiue pastoial have always 
the power of exciting delight, because the woihs of 
iiatuie, fiom which they are diavvn, have alwajs the 
same oidei and beauty, and continue to force them- 
selves upon oui thoughts, being at once obvious to 
the most careless regard, and moie than adequate to 
tbe stiongest reason, and severest contemplation Our 
inclination to stillness and tranquillity is seldom much 
lessened by long knowledge of the busy and turnul- 
tuaiy part of the wwld. In childhood w'e turn oui 
thoughts to the countiy, as to the legion of pleasiue; 
we lecui to it in old age as a port of lest, and perhaps 
wdth that secondary and adventitious gladness, which 
every man feels on reviewing those places, or lecol- 
lectina; those occiiirences, that contiibiited to his 
youthful enjoyments, and biing him back to the piime 
of life, when the w^oild was gay with the bloom of 
novelty, when miith wantoned at his side, and hope 
spaikled befoie him. 

The sense of this univeisal pleasuie has invited 
numbeis without number to tiy theii skill in pastoial 
peiformances, in which they have geneially succeeded 
aftei the mennei of othei imitatois, tiansmitting the 
same images in the same combination fiom one to 
anothei, till he that leads the title of a poem, may 
guess at the whole seiies of the composition ; noi wall 
a man, aftei the perusal of thousands of these per- 
formances, find his knowledge enlarged with a single 
view of nature mot produced befoie, oi his imagina- 
tion 
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tion amused with an) iicn application of those >n.w5 
to moral purposes 

The range of pastoral is indeed narrmv , for though 
nature itself, philosophical!) considered, ho incxhaus 
tiblc, )tt Its general cfiects on the c)e nml on the car 
arc uniform and incapable of much inrittv of dt 
scnption Poet!) cannot duel! upon the ininuttrdi 
stinction*? b) nhich one species diflcrs from anolhtr 
Without departing from Uiat simplicity of grandtur 
a\hich fills the imapnation , nor fbs«cct the latent 
qualities of things, without losing its gcuLral power 
of gntif)ing c\cry mind b) recalling its concep 
tions Ho\vc\cr, as tacli age iniilvcs sonit discoveries 
and those discoicncs arc b) decrees giiu rally Known 
as new plants or modes of cuUiire are introduced 
and b) little and little btcomt coinniou, pn^tonl 
miglit receive from time to timi smdlnugmenta 
tions, and cxlulut once m a centurj a see nc soimuhat 
varied 

But pastoral subjects have been often like others 
taken into the hands of those that were not qualified 
to idom them, men to whom the face of nature was 
so little Known, that the) luive drawn it only after their 
own imagination, and changed or distorted her fea 
tures, that their portraits might njipenr something 
more than senile copies from their predecessors 

Not Old) the images of rural life, hut the occa 
Mons on which they con be propcrl) produci d ire 
few and gcncnl The state of a man conf ned to 
the emplo)mtnts and pltiiswres of the countr) is so 
little diversified, and exposed to so fev of those ncci 
dents which produce perplexities, terrours, and sur 

prises, 
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piises, ill inoie complicated tiansactions, that he can 
be shown but seldom in such ciicumstances as at- 
tiact curiosity. His ambition is without policy, and 
his love without intrigue. He has no complaints to 
make of his lival, but that he is richei than himself ; 
noi any disasteis to lament, but a ciuel mistress, oi a 
bad haivest. 

The conviction of the necessity of some new souice 
of pleasuic induced Samta^ay’ius to remove the scene 
from the fields to the sea, to substitute fishermen for 
shepherds, and derive his sentiments fiom the pisca- 
tory life ; for which he has been censuied by succeed- 
ing ciiticks, because the sea is an object of terrour, 
and by no means propei to amuse the mind, and 
lay the passions asleep. Against this objection he 
might be defended by the established ma\im, that 
the poet has a right to select his images, and is 
no more obliged to show the sea in a stoim, than 
the land undei an inundation ; but may display all 
the pleasures, and conceal the dangers of the water, as 
he may lay his shepheid undei a shady beech, with- 
out giving him an ague, ox letting a wild beast loose 
upon him. 

There are, however, two defects in the piscatory 
eclogue, which peihaps cannot be supplied. The 
sea, though in hot countries it is considered by those 
who live, like Sanna%arius, upon the coast, as a place 
of pleasuie and diversion, has notwithstanding much 
less variety than the land, and therefore will be 
Sooner exhausted by a descriptive writei. When he 
has once shown the sun lising oi setting upon it, 
curled its waters with the vernal breeze, rolled the 


waves 
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\vn\es ini gentle succession to the shore, nnd enume 
rated the fish sporting m the shallows, he has nothing 
remaining but what is common to all other poetry, the 
complaint of a n}mph for a drowned lover or the in 
dignation of a fisher that his oysters are refused, and 
M)con s accepted 

Another obstacle to the general receptionof this kind 
of poetr), the ignorance of maritime pleasures m 
nhich the greater part of mankind must ahva}s live 
To all the inland inhabitants of e\er) region, the sea 
IS onl) knoun as an immense diffusion of waters, over 
which men pass from one country to another and in 
which life IS frequentl) lost The) have, therefore, no 
opportunit) of tracing in their own thoughts, the 
descriptions of winding shores and calm ba)s, nor can 
lool on the poem m which they are mentioned mth 
other sensations than on a sea chart, or the metrical 
geograph) of Dionysius 

This defect Sannazanus was hindered from per 
celling bv writing in a learned language to reiders 
gtnerall) acquainted with the works of nature, but 
if he had made his attempt in an) vulgar tongue 
he would soon have discovered how vainly he had 
endeavoured to mal e that loved, which was not under 
stood 

I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve 
the pastorals of antiqnit), by an) great additions oi 
diversifications Oui descnptions ma) indeed diffei 
from those of Vxrgil as an English from an Italian 
summer and, in some respects, as modern from 
ancient life, but as nature is m both countries 
nearl) the same, and as poetry has to do rather with 

the 
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the passions of men, which aie uniform, than their 
customs, which aie changeable, the varieties, which 
time 01 place can fuinish, will be inconsideiable ; 
and I shall endeavoui to show, in the next paper, how 
little the latter ages have contributed to the improve- 
ment of the rustick Muse. 


Numb. 37. Tuesday, July 24, 1730. 


Canto qucB sohtits, si quando armenta tocabui, 

Amphon Dir coins Vina 

' Such strains I sing as once Amphon play’d, 

Wlien list’ning flocks the powerful call obey’d 

Elpuinston 


I N writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
* the authors nor criticks of latter times seem to 
have paid sufficient regard to the orrginals left us 
by antiquity, but have entangled themselves with un- 
necessary drfficulties, by advancing principles, which, 
having no foundation in the natuie of things, are 
wholly to be rejected fiom a species of composition, 
in which, above all others, mere natuie is to be 
regarded. 

It IS therefore necessary to inquire after some 
more distinct and exact idea of this kind of writing. 
This may, I think, be easily found in the pastorals of 
Virgil, from whose opinion it will not appear very safe 

to 
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to depart, if we consider tint e\ery adiantige of na 
tiire nnd of fortune concurred to complete his pro 
ductions that he was born with great accuracy and 
seventy of judgment enlightened with nil the learn 
mg of one of the brightest nges and embellished with 
the elegance of the Roman court that he employed 
his powers rather in improving, than inventing and 
therefore must have endeavoured to recompense the 
want of novelty by exactness, tint taking Theo 
critus for Ins original, he found pastoral far ad 
vanced towards perfection and that having so great 
a rival, he must have proceeded with uncommon 
caution 

If we seaich the wntings of Virgil, for the true 
definition of a pastoral, it will be found a poem m 
w/itc/t my action or passion ts represented hy its ef 
fects upon a country life Whatsoever therefore may, 
according to the common course of things, happen 
in the country, may aflTord a subject for a pastoral 
poet ' 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to those 
who are versed lu the w'ntings of the modern cri 
ticks tint there is no mention of the golden age 
I cannot indeed easily discover why it is thought ne 
bessary to refer descriptions of a rural state to remote 
times nor can I perceive that any writer has con 
sistently preserved the Aicadian manners and senti 
inents The onij reason, that I have read on which 
this rule 1ns been founded is, that, according to 
the customs of modern life it is improbable that 
shepherds should be capable of harmonious numbers, 
or delicate sentiments, and theiefore the reader must 

exalt 
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exalt his ideas of the pastoial character, by ciiriying 
his thoughts back to the age in which the care of heids 
and flocks was the employment of the wisest and 
greatest men. 

These leasoners seem to have been led into their 
hypothesis, by consideiing pastoial, not in geneial as 
a lepiesentation of rural nature, and consequently as 
exlnbiting the ideas and sentiments of those, whoever 
they aie, to whom the country affords pleasure oi em- 
ployment, but simply as a dialogue, or nairative of 
men actually tending sheep, and busied in the lowest 
and most laborious offices ; from whence they very 
readily concluded, since chaiacters must necessaiily be 
pieserved, that either the sentiments must sink to the 
level of the speakers, or the speakers must be raised 
to the height of the sentiments. 

In consequence of these original errours, a thou- 
sand precepts have been given, which have only 
contributed to perplex and confound. Some have 
thought it necessary that the imaginary manneis of 
the golden age should be univei sally pieserved, and 
have therefoie believed, that nothing moie could 
be admitted in pastoral, than lilies and roses, and 
locks and streams, among which are heaid the gentle 
whispers of chaste fondness, or the soft complaints of 
amoious impatience. In pastoial, as in other wiit- 
ings, chastity of sentiment ought doubtless to be ob- 
served, and puiity of manne'is to be represented , not 
because the poet is confined to the images of the 
golden age, but because, having the subject in his 
own choice, he ought always to consult the interest of 
vntuc. 


These 
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Tliese advocates for the golden age h) doun other 
principles not \ery consistent nith their general phn 
for thev tell us tint, to support the character of the 
shepherd it is proper tint *111 refinement should be 
avoided, and that some slight instances of ignorance 
should be interspersed Thus the shepherd in Virgil 
IS supposed to Inve forgot the name of An ixmiandtr, 
and in Pope the term Zodiack is too hard for a riis 
tick apprehension But if we place our 'shepherds 
in their primitive condition we ma} give them learn 
ing among their other qualifications , and if we suffer 
them to allude at all to things of later e\istence, which, 
perhaps cannot with an} great propriet} be allowed, 
there can be no dan^^er of making tliem speak with too 
much accurac}, since the) conversed with divinities, 
and transmitted to succeeding ages the arts of life 
Other writers, having the mean and despicable 
condition of a shepherd alwajs before them conceive 
It necessai) to degrade the language of pastoral by 
obsolete terms and rustick word^, which the) very 
learnedly call Donck, without reflecting that they 
thus became authors of a mangled didect which no 
human being ever could have spoken that they may 
as well refine the speecli as the sentiments of tlieir per 
sonage and that none of the inconsistencies which they 
endeavour to avoid is greater than that of joining ele 
gance of thought with coarseness of diction Spenser 
begins one of his pastorals with studied barbaritv , 


T>iggon Dane I bid her good dav 
Or Diggon her is or I missav 
Dig Her her nhilc il was dav light 
Blit now her is a most nTctched wight 


VOL 


R 


■\Vlnt 
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hat will the leader imagine to be the subject on 
nch speakeis like these exercise theii eloquence^ 
"ill he not be somewhat disappointed, when he finds 
em met togethei to condemn the conuptions of the 
.uich of Rome? Surely, at the same time that a 
epheid leains theology, he may gam some ac- 
laintance with his native language. 

Pastoial admits of all ranks of persons, because 
irsons of all ranks inhabit the countiy It ex- 
udes not, theiefoie, on account of the chaiacters 
icessary to be intioduced, any elevation oi delicacy 
: sentiment, those ideas only aie impropei, which, 
at owing then original to ruial objects, aie not pas- 
)ial. Such is the exclamation in Viigil, 

Nunc scio quid sit Amor Duns in caulihus ilium 
hmarus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi GaramarJes, 

Nec generis nosiri puetum, nec sanguinis, edvni 

I know thee. Love, in deserts thou wert bred. 

And at the dugs of savage tygers fed , 

Alien of birth, usurper of the plsfms Di.vdl . 

ihich Pope endeavouring to copy, has carried to still 
^reatei impiopriety: 

/ 

I know thee. Love, wild as the raging main. 

More fierce than tygers on the Libyan plain , 

Thou wert from Etna’s burning entrails toin , 

Begot in tempests, and in thunders born ’ 

Sentiments like these, as they have no giound in 
natuie, aie indeed of little value in any poem; but 
in pastoral they aie particulaily liable to censuie, 
because it wants that exaltation above common life, 

which 
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Mhicli in tngic] oi heioicl tvriiings> often reconciles 
us to bold flights and daiing figures 
Pistoral being the ? epiescniatton of an action or pas 
swn, hy its ejects vpon a countiy life, bas nothing 
peculiar but its confinement to rural imagery, without 
which It ceases to be pastoral This is its true cha 
ractenstick and this it cannot lose by any dignit) 
of sentimentj or beaut) of diction The PoHio of 
Virgil with all its elevation is a composition truly 
bucolick though rejected by the cnticks, for all the 
images are either taken from the countr), or from the 
religion of the age common to all parts of the empire 

The bilenus is indeed of a more disputable kind, 
because though the scene lies in the country, the song 
being religious and Instoncal had been no less adapted 
to any other audience or place Neither con it well 
be defended as a fiction, for the introduction of a god 
seems to impl) the golden age and yet he alludes 
to many subsequent transactions, and mentions Gallus 
the poets contemporar) 

It stems necessar) to the perfection of this poem, 
that the occasion which is supposed to produce it, be 
at least not inconsistent with a country life, or less 
likely to interest those who ha\e retired into places 
of colitude and quiet, than the more busy part of 
mankind It is therefore improper to give the title 
of a pastoral to verses, in which the speakers, after 
the slight mention of their flocks, fall to complaints 
of errours in the church, and corruptions in the go 
^ernment, or to lamentations of the death of some 
illustrious person, whom when once the poet has 
called a shephcid, he has no longer any laboin upon 
R 2 his 
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his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and lilies 
wither, and the sheep hang theii heads, without ait 
01 learning, genius oi study. 

It is pait of Claudian’s chaiactei of his lustick, 
that he computes his tune not by the succession of 
consuls, hut of hai vests Those who pass theii days 
in letieats distant fiom the theaties of business, aie 
always least likely to huriy theii imagination with 
publick affaiis. 

The facility of ti eating actions oi events in the 
pastoial style, has incited many wi iters, fiom whom 
moie judgement might have been expected, to put 
the soiiow or the joy which the occasion lequiied 
into the mouth of Daphne oi of Thyisis, and as one 
absuidity must natuially be expected to make way for 
anothei, they have wiitten with an uttei disiegaid 
both of life and natuie, and filled theii pioductions 
with mythological allusions, with inci edible fictions, 
and with sentiments which neithei passion noi leason 
could have dictated, since the change which lehgion 
has made in the whole system of the woild. 
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Nujib 38 Satuudai, Jh/^ 28, 1730 

Aureal i quuquis mcdiocrtlafem 
DiUgit tulut caret olsoJclt 
Sordibus tccii caret tnttdendd 

Sohrius auM Hob 

The man wthin the goWen mean 
MHio can his boldest uish contain 
SecurcU Mewathe ruindcell 
Where sordid ssant and sonow ds\c\l , 

And in himself serenely great 

Declines an ensicd room of state Pbascjs 

A MONGimn) parallels wlucli men of imagma 
tion have dnwn betnetn the mturol and moral 
state of the world, it has becnobserved tint happiness, 
as well as virtue consists in incdiotnt} , thattoatoid 
L\ery estreme is necessar), tien to him who has no 
other care than to pass through tliL present state with 
ease and safety , and that the middle path is the road 
of security, on either side of whicli are not only the pit 
falls of vice, but the precipices of nun 

Thus the maxim of CIcobulus tlie Lindian, MVa/ 
a^iso/, Mediocrity ts best has been long considered as 
an universal principle, extended through the whole 
compass of life and nature Tlie experience of every 
age seems to have given it new confirmation, and to 
show that nothing however specious or allunng is 
pursued with piopnety, 01 enjojed with safety, bejond 
certain limits 

Even 
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Even the gifts of natuie, which may tiuly he 
considered as the most solid and dm able of all ter- 
restrial advantages^ aie found, when they exceed 
the middle point, to diavv the possessoi into many 
calamities, easily avoided by others that have been 
less bountifully eniiched or adorned We see every 
day women perish with infamy, by having been 
too willing to set then beauty to show ; and others, 
though not with equal guilt oi miseiy, yet with veiy 
sharp remoise, languishing in decay, neglect, and ob- 
scurity, foi having rated theii youthful charms at too 
high a price. And, indeed, if the opinion of Bacon 
be thought to deserve much legaid, veiy few sighs 
would be vented foi eminent and superlative ele- 
gance of foim ; “ foi beautiful women,” says he, “ are 
seldom of any gieat accomplishments, because they, 
“ foi the most pait, study behaviour lathei than vii- 
tue.” 

Health and vlgoui, and a happy constitution of 
the coipoieal fiame, aie of absolute necessity to the 
enjoyment of the comfoits, and to the peitoimance 
of the duties of life, and requisite in yet a gi eater 
measure to the accomplishment of any thing illustii- 
ous 01 distinguished, yet even these, if we can judge 
by then apparent consequences, aie sometimes not 
very beneficial to those on whom they aie most li- 
bei ally bestowed. They that frequent the chambeis 
of the sick, will geneially find the sharpest pains, and 
most stubborn maladies, among them whom confi- 
dence of the foice of natuie formeily betrayed to 
negligence and ii regularity ; and that superfluity of 
^tiength, winch was at once their boast and their 
snaie, has often, in the latter part of life, no othei 

effect 
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effect than that it continues them long in impotence 
ond anguish 

These gifts of nature nre,hmve\er, nlu a) s blessings 
in themselves, and to he aclnonledged with grati 
tude to Him that gnes them since thc) arc in their 
regular and legitimate effects productive of happiness, 
and prove pernicious only by volmitarj corruption or 
idle negligence And as there is little danger of pur 
suing tliLin with too much ardour or iii\ict), because 
no shill or diligence can hope to procure them, the 
iincertiint) of their influence upon our lives is men 
tioned, not to depreciate their real value, but to re 
press the discontent and cnv'j to winch the want of 
them often gives occasion in those who do not enough 
suspect their own frailt), nor consider how much less 
is the calamity of not possessing great powers, than 
of not using them aright 

Of all those things that maKc us superior to others, 
there IS none so much within the reach of our endea 
vours as riches nor any thing more eagerly or con 
stantly desired Poverty is an evil alwavs in our view, 
an evil complicated with so nianj circumsl uices of 
uneasiness and vexation that every man is studious 
to avoid It Some degree of riches ib therefore re 
quired that we may be exempt from the gripe of ne 
CLssit} , when this' purpose is once attained, we na 
turall) wish for more that the evil which is regarded 
with so much liorrour, ina} be}etatagieater distance 
from us as he that has once felt or dreaded the paw 
of a savage will not be at rest till they are parted by 
some barrier, which may take awaj all possibilit) of a 
second attach 


lo 
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To tltis point, if feai be not unieasonably indulged, 
Cleobulus would, peihaps, not lefuse to extend his 
mediociity. But it almost always happens, that the 
man who giows ilcb, changes his notions of poveity, 
states bis wants by some new rncasuie, and fiom fly- 
ing the enemy that puisued him, bends his endea- 
vouis to oveitake those whom he sees l 3 efoie him. 
The powei of giatifying his appetites incieases then 
demands; a thousand wishes cioud in upon Inm, 
impoitunate to be satisfied, and vanity and ambition 
open piospects to desiie, which still giovv widei, as 
they aie moie contemplated 

Tims 111 time want is enlarged without bounds ; 
an eagerness foi increase of possessions deluges the 
soul, and we sink into the gulfs of insatiability, only 
because we do not sufficiently considei that all real 
need is veiy soon supplied, and all leal danger of its 
invasion easily piecluded ; that the claims of vanity, 
being without limits, must be denied at last ; and that 
the pain of lepiessing them is less pungent befoie they 
have been long accustomed to compliance. 

Whosoevei shall look heedfiilly upon those who aie 
eminent fo] then iiches, will not think their condition 
such as that he should hazaid Ins quiet, and much less 
hisvntue, to obtain it. Foi all that gieat wealth 
geneially gives above a model ate foi tunc, is moie 
loom foi the fieaks of capiice, and moie piivilege loi 
ignoiance and vice, a quicker succession of flatteiies, 
and a laigei cncle of voluptuousness 

The) e IS one leason seldom lemaiked which makes 
1 Idles less desiiable Too much wealth is veiy fie- 
quently the occasion of poveity He whom the 

wantonness 
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nantonness of nbund'\ncfc Ims once softened easily 
sinks into neglect of his affairs , and he tint thinl s 
he can afford to be negligent, is not far from being 
poor lie mil soon be invoUed in perplcMties, ^vl^ch 
bis inexperience will render unsunnonntablt , lie will 
fly for help to those whose interest it is that he should 
be more distressed, and will be at last torn to pieces by 
the vultures that alwa}s ho\ero\cr fortunes in decay 
When the plains of India were burnt up b\ a long 
continuance of drought, Hamet and RasCtnd, two 
jujghbouring shepherds, faint with thirst, stood at 
the common boundary of thur grounds, with thur 
flocks and herds panting round them, and m c\ 
tremity of distress prayed for water On a sudden 
the air was becalmed the birds ctased to chirp, and 
the flocks to bleat They turned their c)ts every 
way, and saw a being of might) stature advancing 
through the \allc), whom they knew upon his nearer 
approach to be the Genius of Distribution In one 
hand ht held the sheaves of plenty, and m the other 
the sabre of destruction TIic shepherds stood trtin- 
bhng and would have ictircd befoie bun, but he 
called to them with a voice gentle as the breeze tint 
pi lys in the evening amongthe spiccs of Sab'^a , 1 ly 

* not from ) our benefactor children of the dust ^ I 
** am come to offer )ou gifts, wlueh only your own 
“ folly cau make vain You here pi ij forvviter and 

‘ water I will bvstovv , let me know with how much 
you will be satisfied speak not rasbl) , consider, 

‘ that of whatever cm be tnjo)ed by the body, excess 
“ is noless dangerous than scareit) When )ou remein 
bci the pain of thirst do not foiget the diuger of 

* suffocition Now, Iliniet, tell me }our lequest 

O 
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“ O Being, bind and beneficent/’ says Hamet, 
let thine eye pardon m3' confusion. I entreat 
a little brook, which in summer shall never be dry, 
and in winter never overflow.*’ It is granted.” 
replies the Genius ; and immediately he opened the 
ground with his sabre, and a fountain bubbling up 
under their feet, scattered its nils o\er the meadous i 
the flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees spread 
agieener foliage, and the flocks and he*’ds quenched 
their thiist. 

'i hen turning to Rascliid, the Genius inwted him 
likev.'ise to ofier his petition. I lequest,” says 
P.aschid, that thou u lit turn the Ganges through 
r.iy grounds, with all his v aters, and all their in- 
habitants.” Hamet was struck with the gieatness 
of his neighbour s sentiments, and secretly repined in 
his heart, that he had not made the same petition be- 
fore him ; when the Genius spoke, “ Rash man, be 
*•' not insatiable ! remember, to thee that is nothing 
which thou canst not use ; and how aie thy uants 
greater than the wants of Hamet Raschid re- 
peated his desire, and pleased himself with the mean 
appearance t'lat Hamet would make in the presence of 
the proprietor of the Ganges. The Genius then re- 
tired ton ards the ri\ er, and the two shephei ds stood 
waiting the event. As Raschid was looking with con- 
tempt upon his neighbour, on a sudden was heard the 
roar of torrents, and thev found by the mighty stieam 
that the mounds of the Ganges were broken. The 
flood rolled forward into the lands of Raschid, his plan- 
tations w'ere torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he was 
swept away before it, and a crocodile devoured him. 
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JnfiiltX' ' till lene nupfa martlo Ai <0 ii 

Unble^t still doom J lo UL(1 TCith miser} 

r 11 iHE condition of the icmnlc sex In<; liccn frt 
qucntl) tliL subject of com|nssion to medical 
UTiteri, because tbejr constitution of bodv is siicb tint 
c\er} state of life brings its peculnr diseases tlicv 
are pi iced, according to tbe jmnerb, betucen ScjlK 
and Cbar)bdis uith no other choice than of dangers 
equal!) formidable, and ulictlier the) embrace mar- 
riage or determine upon a single hfc, arc exposed, n 
consequence of tlieir choice, to sitl ness, miscia, and 
death 

It ivorc to be uishcd that so great a degree of na 
tural infchcit) might not be increased b) aihcntilioiie 
and artificial miseries , and tint beings ivhose heauli 
ue cannot behold uithout admiration and uhosc 
delicac) ue cannot contemplate uithout tenderness 
might be sufiered to enjo) c\er) ahcimtion of their 
sorrous But, however it has happened, the custom 
of the uorld seems to lia\e been formed in a I mil of 
conspirac) against them, though it does not iippc ir 
but thej had tliemscivcs an equal share m its establish 
ment, and prescriptions \ Inch, by uhomsoever tlio) 
v;ere begun are now of lon^, continuance, and b) 
consequence of great authority, seem to Ime almo t 
excluded them from content, in uhntsoeier condition 
they shall pass ihcir lives 


If 
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If they refuse tlic society of men, uud continue in 
that state which is reasonably su])po?ed to place happi- 
ness most m their own power, the} seldom give tho-^e 
that frequent their comersatioiij ant exalted notion=: 
of the blessing of liberty : for wdiether it be that 
they are angry to see with what inconsiderate eager- 
ness other heedless females rush into slaicr}. or with 
what absiud lanity the married ladies boast tl>e 
ebantre of tbeir conditioiij and condemn tlie herolnei^ 
who endeaiour to assert the natural d’gnityof tlu'r 
sex ; wbetber they are conscious that hAe barren 
countries they are free, onl} because they were ncier 
thought to desene the trouble of a conquest, or im'’- 
gine that tbeir sinceiitv is not alw.us un^uenected. 
when the} declare tbeir contempt of men : it is cer- 
tain, tliat they generaih ;ippe,ir to ba\e some great 
and incessant cause of uneasiness, and ihrit many of 
them baye at last been persuaded, h\ powerful rheto- 
ricians, to try the life which they had ^o long cor- 
temned, and put on the bridal ornaments at a time 
when they least became them. 

Il'bat are the real causes of tlie impatience w'hich 
the ladies discover in a \irgin state. I shall perhaps 
take some other occasion to examine. Uhat it is 
not to be envied for its happiness, appears from the 
solicitude with which it is a\oided ; from the ophiion 
unhersally prevalent among the sex, that no woman 
continues long in it but because she is not iinited to 
foisake it ; from the disposition always shown to treat 
old maids as the i efuse of the world; and from the 
w'illingness with wdiich it is often quitted at last, by 
those whose experience has enabled them to judge at 
leisure and decide with authority . 


Yet 
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Yet such js life that whatever is pi oposed, it is 
much easier to find reasons foi rejecting than em 
bracing Marriage, though a ceitain secuiity from 
the ieproach and solitude of antiquated \irginity, 
has yet, as it is usually conducted many disadvan- 
tages that take away much from the pleasuie which 
society promises and might afford if pleasuies and 
pains weie honestly shaied, and mutual confidence in 
\iolably presen ed 

The inisei ie«! indeed which many ladies suffer under 
conjugal vexations are to be considered with great 
pity, because their husbands are often not taken by 
them as objects of affection but forced upon them by 
authority and violence, oi by persuasion and im 
portunity, equally resistless when urged b) those whom 
the) have been always accustomed to reverence and 
obey and it very seldom appears that those who are 
thus despotick in the disposal of their childien, pay 
any regard to then domestick and peisonal felicity, or 
think It so much to be inquired whether they will be 
h ippj, as whether thej will be rich 

It ma) be urged in extenuation of this crime 
which parents not in any othei lespect to he num 
hered with lobbers and assassins, frequently commit 
that m then estimation riches and happiness are 
equivalent teims The) have passed their lives with 
no other wish than of adding acre to acre and filling 
one bag after another and imagine the idvantagc of 
a daughtei sufficient!) consideied wlieu the) liave 
secured her a large jointure and given her reasonable 
expectations of living m tne midst of those pleasures 
with which she had seen lierfithci and mother sol icing 
their age 


There 
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Tbeie is an economical oiaclc leccivcd among the 
piudenlial pait of the noild, which advises fathers 
to mairy their daiightos, lest they 6hoidd inairy 
themselves I by which I suppose it is implied, that 
v/omen left to theii own conduct gcncially unite them- 
selves with such partneis as can contribute veiy little 
to theii felicity. Who vias the author of this maxim, 
or with what intention it was onginally utteied, I have 
not yet discovered; but imagine that howeier solemnly 
it may be transmitted, oi howcvei implicitly leceived, 
it can confer no authoiity which natnie has denied; 
it cannot license Titius to be imiust, lest Caia should 
be impiudent ; nor give light to impiison foi life, lest 
libeity should be ill emplo}ed. 

That the ladies have sometimes incuired imputa- 
tions which might natuially pioduce edicts not much 
in theii favoui, must be confessed by then wannest 
advocates; and I have indeed seldom obseived that 
when the tenderness oi viitueof then paients has pie- 
served them fiom foiced maiiiagc, and left them at 
large to choose then own path in thelabyiinth of life, 
they have made any gieat advantage of then liberty: 
they commonly take the oppoitunity of independence 
to trifle away youth and lose then bloom in a huiry 
of diversions, lecuiimg in a succession too quick to 
leave room for any settled reflection ; they see the 
woild without gaming experience, and at last legulate 
their choice by motives tiiflmg as those of a giil, or 
mercenaiy as those of a misei. 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her 
father, with a very laige fortune, and with the repu- 
tation of a much larger ; she was theiefoie followed 
and caressed by many men of rank, and by some of 

undci- 
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understanding, but Inking an insatnblc desire of 
pleasure, she was not at leisure, from the pari, the 
gardens the theatres, \isits assunblics, and nia 
querades, to attend striousl) to anj proposal but 
uas still iinpatitnt for a nuv flatterer, and iitglected 
marriage as aluajs in btr poivtr , till in time her ad- 
mirers fell aun), ueaned with t\pense, disgusted 
at her folh or ofilnded b) her inconslahc) , she 
heard of concerts to which she was not invited, and 
was more than once forted to sit still at an as'^cniblv 
for want of a partner In tins distre s, chance threw 
in her waj Plnlotr}plius, a man vain, glittering and 
thoughtless as herself who liad spent a small fortune 
in equipage and dress, and was shining in the last 
suit for which his tailor would give him credit He 
had been long endeavouring to retrieve his extrava 
game bj marriage and therefore soon paid his court 
to Melanthia who after some wcel s of insensibility 
saw him at a ball, and was wliolly overcome by his 
performance in a minuet Tlie) iinrned, but a man 
cannot alwa}s dance and Philotr^phus bad no other 
method of pleasing however, as neithei was in anv 
great degrey icious they lived together with no other 
unhappiness than vacuity of mind, and that tasteless 
ness of life which proceeds from a satiel} of juvenile 
pleasures, and an utter inability to fill tlieir place by 
nobler emplo) ments As tbcj have know n tbe fasbion 
able world at the same time, they agice in their notions 
of all those subjects on which they ever speak, and 
being able to add notlimg to the ideas of each other 
ire not much inclined to conversation but very ofien 

join 
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join in one wish, “ That they conid sleep moie, and 

think less ” 

Aigyiis, aftei having refused a thousand ofleis, at 
last consented to many Cot}lus, the }oungei biothcr 
of a duke, a man without elegance of mien, beauty of 
person, oi foice of iindeistaiidmg ; nho, while he 
couited her, could not always foibcar allusions to her 
birth, and hints how’’ cheaply she would pin chase an 
alliance to so illustrious a family. His conduct fiom 
the lioui of his maiiiagc has been insufferably tyian- 
nical, noi has he any othei regard to her than what 
arises fiom his desiie that her appeal an cc may not 
disgiacehim. Upon thispiinciple, how’evci, heaUvays 
ordeis that she should be gayly dressed, and splendidly 
attended ; and she has, among all her mortifications, 
the happiness to take place of her eldest sister. 
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tiecdicei Cwr egoomicitm 
Oferdam tn nugis^ HiS nuga terta duceitt 
In mala dtrmm semel Hob 

I Nor S3J For tnflcs why should I displease 
Tlie man 1 lore > For {nfles such as these 
To enow mischiefs lead the man 1 lo\e 
If once the flatterer s ndicule he prove Fbancis 

I T his been remarked, that luthors are 

xrritQhxlc^ a generation tery easily put out of 
tempeTi and that they seldom fad of gi'ing proofs of 
their inscibdity upon the slightest itlack of criticism, 
or the most gentle or modest offer of advice and in 
formation 

Writers being best ncquainted with one another 
have represented this character as prevailing among 
men of litenture, which i more extensive view of 
the world would have shown them to be diffused 
through ill human nature, to mingle itself with 
every species of ambition and de‘?ire of priise, and 
to discover its effects with greiter or less restraint, and 
under disguises more or less artful, in all places and all 
conditions 

The quarrels of writers, indeed are more ob 
served, because they necessarily appeal to the de 
c;sion of the publicl Their enmities are incited 
by applauses from their parties, and prolonged by 
treacherous encouragement for general diversion 
VOL I 6 and 
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and when the contest happens to rise high between 
men of genius and learning, its memory is continued 
foi the same reason as its vehemence was at first 
piomoted, because it gratifies the malevolence or 
cuiiosity of readeis, and relieves the vacancies of 
life with amusement and laughter. The personal 
disputes, therefore, of rivals in wit arc sometime'' 
tiansmitted to posterit}', when the giudges and hcart- 
buinings of men less conspicuous, though cariied on 
with equal bitternessj and productive of greater evih. 
are exposed to the knowledge of those on!) whom lhc\ 
neaily affect, and suficred to pass off and befoigotten 
among common and casual transactions 

Tiie icsentment which the disco^ery of a fault o* 
folly pioduces, must bear a ceitain proportion to oui 
pride, and will legulaily be moic acrimonious as 
pride is more immediately the principle of action. 
In whatever theicfore we wish oi imagine ourselves 
to excel, wc shall always be displeased to have our 
churns to leputation disputed, and moie displeased, if 
the accomplishment be such as can expect reputation 
only foi its leward. Foi this reason it is common to 
find men break out into rage at any insinuations to 
the disadvantage of theii wit, wdio have borne with 
gieat patience leflections on their moials ; and of 
women it has been always known, that no censure 
wounds so deeply, or lankles so long, as that which 
chaiges them with want of beauty. 

As men fiequently fill then imaginations with 
tiifling pursuits, and please themselves most with 
things of small impoitance, I have often known vciy 
severe and lasting malevolence excited by unlucky 
censuies, which w'ould have fallen without any effect, 

had 
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li-^d tliey not happened to wound a part remarkably 
tender Gustulus, who \ahicd himself upon the 
nicety of his palate, disinherited his eldest son for 
telling him that the wine, which ht w’as then com 
mending, was the same which he had sent aw aj the 
day before not fit to he drunk Proculus withdrew 
his kindness from a nephew, whom he had always 
considered as the most promising genius of the age, 
for happening to praise m his presence the graceful 
horsemanship of Manus And Fortunio, when he 
iras pnvy counsellor, procured a clerk to be dis 
missed from one of the publick ofiiccs, m which he 
a\as eminent for his skill and assiduity, because he 
had been heard to sa) that there was another man 
in the kingdom on whose skill at billiards he would 
lay his money against Fortuiwos 

Felicia and Floretta had been brtd up in one 
house, and shared all the pleasures and cndcarmenls 
of infancy together They entered upon life at tlu 
same time, and continued their confidence and fnend* 
ship, consulted each other in e\ery change of their 
dress, and e\ery admission of anewloicr, thought 
ever) di\ ersion more entertaining whenever it liappened 
that both were present, and when separated justified 
the conduct and celebrated the excellencies of one 
another Such was their intimacy, and such their 
fidelity , till a birth night approached, when Floretta 
took one morning an opportunity, as they were con 
suiting upon new clothes, to advise her friend not to 
dance at the ball, and informed her that her perform 
ancethe ) ear before had not answered the expectation 
which her other accomplishments had raised Felicia 
b 2 commended 
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commended her sinceiit)', and thanked her foi the 
caution ; but told hei that she danced to please her- 
self, and was in \eiy little concei n what the men might 
take the libel ty of saying, but that if her appeal ance 
gave hei deal Floietta any uneasiness, she would stav 
aw ay. Floretta had now' nothing left but to make new 
piotestations of sinceiity and affection, with which 
Felicia w'as so w'cll satisfied, that they parted wnth 
moie than usual fondness. They still continued to 
visit, with this only difference, that F elicia was more 
punctual than befoie, and often declared how’ high a 
^aluc she put upon sinceiit)’, how' much she thought 
that goodness to be esteemed which would ventuie to 
admonish a friend of an enom, and with w’hat giati“ 
tilde advice was to be received, c\cn when it might 
happen to pioceed from mistake. 

In a few months Felicia, with gicat sciiousness, 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was such as 
gave charms to whatever she did, and hei qualifi" 
cations so extensive, that she could not fail of ex- 
cellence in any attempt, yet she thought hci self oblig- 
ed by the duties of friendship to infoiin her, that 
if ever she betrayed w'ant of ]udgment, it w’as by too 
frequent compliance wath solicitations to sing, for 
that her manner was somewhat ungiaceful, and her 
\oicehad no great compass. It is true, says Floretta, 
when I sung three nights ago at Lady Spiightly’s, I 
was hoarse with a cold ; but I sing for my owm satis- 
faction, and am not in the least pain whethei I am 
liked. Howevei, my dear Felicia’s kindness is not 
.the less, and I shall always think myself hapjiy in so 
true a friend. 


From 
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From this time they never saw each other without 
niUtu'vl professions of esteem, and declarations of con 
fidence but went soon after into the country to visit 
their relations When thej came back, thej were 
prevailed on, b) the importunity of new acquaintance 
to take lodgings in different parts of tlie town, ind 
had fieqiient occasion, when they met to bewail 
the distance at which the) were placed and the «n 
ccrtaintj which each e\penenced of finding the oilier 
at home 

Thus are the fondest and firmest fnendships dis 
solved such openness and sincerity ns interrupt 
our enjojment of our own approbation, or recall us to 
the remembrance of those fadings which vve are more 
willing to indulge than to correct 

It IS by no means necessary to imagine, that be 
who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, 
and resents tlie admonition as a false charge, for per 
haps It IS most natural to be enraged, when there 
is the strongest conviction of our own guilt While 
vve can easily defend our character, we are no more 
disturbed at an accusation than vve are alarmed by 
an enenij whom vve are sure to conquer, and whose 
attaci therefoie, will bnng us honour without dan- 
ger But when a man feels the reprehension of a 
friend seconded by Ins own heart, he is easily heated 
into resentment and revenge cither because he hoped 
that the fault of which he was conscious had escaped 
the notice, of others , or tliat his fnend had looked 
upon It wiMi tenderness and extenhation, and ex 
-cused It foi the sake of liis other virtues, oi had 
considered him as too wise to neel advice, or too 
delicate to be shocked with repio>ich or because 

vve 
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we cannot feel without pain those reflections roused 
which we have been. endeavouring to lay asleep ; and 
when pain has pioduced anger, who would not will- 
ingly believe, that it ought to be discharged on others, 
rathei than on himself ? 

The lesentment pioduced by sincerity, whatever 
be its immediate cause, is so certain, and generally so 
keen, that very few have magnanimity sufficient for 
the practice of a duty, which, above most others, ex- 
poses its votaries to haidsbips and persecutions ; yet 
fiiendship without it is of very little value, since the 
great use of so close an intimacy is, that our virtues 
may be guarded and encouraged, and our vices re- 
pressed in their fiist appearance by timely detection 
pnd salutary remonstrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly 
valuable shall be obtained in oui present state, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that 
advantage which is to be gained fiom unrestrained 
communication, must sometimes hazard, by unpleasing 
truths, that friendship which he aspiies to meiit. The 
chief rule to be observed in the exei cise of this dan- 
gerous office, is to pieseive it pure from all mix- 
ture pf inteiest or vanity ; to forbear admonition 
or reproof, when oui consciences tell us" that they 
are incited, not by the hopes of refoiming faults, 
but the desire of showing pur discernment, or gra- 
tifying our own pride by the mortification of an- 
other. It is not indeed certain, that the most re- 
fined caution will find a proper time for bringing 
a man to the knowledge of his own failings, or the 
most zealous benevolence reconcile him to that judg- 
pient, by which they aie detected; but he who en- 
deavours 
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deavours onlj the happiness of him ivhom he reprove-, 
will alnajs haie either the satisfaction of obtaining 
or dtsening kindness , if he succeeds, he benefits his 
friend and if he f ids, he has at least the consciousness 
that he sufiers for onlj doing well 


NoatB 41 Tuesdai, August 7, 1730 

NuUa rccordantt lux csttnsrata graxuqnc 
Nulla full cujus non memmtssc telit 
^mphat alalis spalium sibi nr hoc cst 

flccre bis vtld posse pnorefrut Mart 

No day s jemembrancc shall (he good icgrc , 

Nor wish one bitter moment to forget 
They stretch the limits of this narrow span , 

And by enjoying lue past life again F Lrnis 

S O few of the liours of life arc filled up with objects 
adequate to the mind of man and so frequently 
are we in want of present pleasure or employment, that 
we nre forced to have recourse every moment to the 
past and future for supplemental satisfactions and re- 
lieve the vacuities of our being by recollection of 
former passages, or anticipation of events to come 
I cannot but consider this necessity of searching 
on every side for matter on which the attention may 
be employed, as a stiong proof of the supenour and 
celestial nature of the soul of man We have no 
reason to believe that other creatures have higher 
faculties, or more extensive capacities, than the pro 

scrvation 
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servation of themselves, oi their species, requiies; 
they seem always to be fully employed, or to be 
completely at ease without employment, to feel few 
intellectual miseries oi pleasures, and to have no ex- 
uberance of understanding to lay out upon curiosity 
or caprice, but to have then minds exactly adapted to 
their bodies', with few other ideas than such as coipo- 
ral pain oi pleasure impresses upon them. 

Of memoiy, which makes so large apart of the ex- 
cellence of the human soul, and which has so much 
influence upon all its other powers, but a small poi- 
tion has been allotted to the animal w^orld. We do 
not find the giief with which the dams lament the loss 
of their young, proportionate to the tendeiness with 
which they caress, the assiduity with which they feed, 
or the vehemence with which they defend them. Their 
regal d for their offspring, when it is before their eyes, 
is not, in appearance, less than that of a human pa- ' 
lent ; but when it is taken away, it is veiy soon for- 
gotten, and, after a short absence, if brought again, 
wholly disiegarded. 

That they have very little lemembiance of anything 
once out of the reach of their senses, and scarce any 
power of compaiing the piesent with the past, and 
regulating their conclusions fiom experience, may be 
gatheied from this, that their intellects are produced 
in their full perfection. The sparrow^ that was hatched 
last spring makes hei first nest the ensuing season, of 
the same materials, and with the same art, as in any 
following yeai : and the hen conducts and shelters 
her fiist blood of chickens with all the prudence that 
she ever attains. 
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It has been asl ed by men who love to perplex an\ 
thing that ts plain to common understandings, how 
reason differs from instinct, and Prior has with no 
great propriet> made Solomon himself declare tint to 
distinguish them is thefooC^tg^fiorancet and the pedant s 
pnde To giie an accurate ansntr to a question, 
of which the terms are not cpiiipletely understood is 
impossible, wedo not Know in what either reason or in 
stinct consists, and therefore cannot tcllwithexactnes 
how thc} differ, but sort U he that contemplates a ship 
and a birds nest, will not be long without finding 
out, that the idea of the one was impressed at once 
and continued through all the progressive descent'^ 
of the species without variation or improvement 
and that the other is the result of experiment^ 
compared with experiments, lias grown b) accumu 
lated observation, from less to greater excellence, and 
exhibits the collective Knowledge of different ages and 
\anous professions 

Memory is the purveyor of reason the power 
which places those im iges before the mind upon 
winch the judgment is to be exercised, and vvhich 
treasures up the determinations that are once passed 
as the rules of future action, or grounds of subsequent 
conclusions 

It is indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in the tl iss of moral agents 
If we weie to act only in consequence of some im 
mediate impulse and receive no direction from in 
ternal motives of choice, we should be pushed foi 
ward by an Invincible fatality without power or rea 
uon lor the most part to prefer one thing to another 

because 
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because we could make no compaiibon but of objects 
which might both happen to be present. 

We owe to memory not only the inciease of our 
knowledge, and our progress in rational inquiries, but 
many other intellectual pleasures. Indeed, almost all 
that we can be said to enjoy is past or future ; the 
present is in perpetual motion, leaves us as soon as it 
ainves, ceases to be present before its presence is well 
perceived, and is only known to have existed by the 
effects which it leaves behind. The greatest part of 
our ideas aiises, therefore, from the view before oi be- 
hind us, and we are happy or miseiable, according as 
we are affected by the survey of our life, or our pro- 
spect of future existence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at such a 
distance from us that w'e cannot take the whole con- 
catenation into our view, we have generally power 
enough over our imagination to turn it upon pleasing 
scenes, and can promise ourselves riches, honours, and 
delights, without intermingling those vexations and 
anxieties, with which all human enjoyments are pol- 
luted If fear breaks in on one side, and alarms us 
w’ith dangers and disappointments, we can call in hope 
on the other, to solace us with rewards, and escapes, 
and victories ; so that we are seldom without means 
of palliating remote evils, and can generally sooth our- 
selves to tranquillity, whenevei any tioublesome presage 
happens to attack us. 

It IS, therefore, I believe, much more common for 
the solitary and thoughtful to amuse themselves with 
schemes of the future, than reviews of the past. For 
the future is pliant and ductile, and will be easily 

moulded 
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moulded by a strong fancy into anj form But the 
images which memory presents are of a stubborn and 
untractahle nature, the objects of remembr'incc have 
already existed, and left their signature behind them 
impressed upon the mind, so as to defj all attempts 
of rasure or of change 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from memor) 
are less arbitrarj, the) are more solid, and are, indeed, 
the onl) jO)s which we can call our own WTiatever 
we have once reposited, as Drjden expresses it, tn the 
sacred treasuj e of the past is out of the reach of acci 
dent, or Molence, nor can be lost either b) our o n 
weakness, or another s malice 


hon (amen trrUum 
Quodcunque retro csl ejfloet neque 
Dijinget tn/eclumqi(e reddet 
Quod fugxciis semcl hora xcxit 

Be fair or foul or rain or shine 
The JO) s I have possess <1 in spUc of fate are mne 
Not heav n itself upon the past has pon r 
But what has been has been and 1 ln> e had m) hour 

DBYDrX 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to be 
able to lool bach on a life usefully and vir uously 
employed to trace our own progress in existence, by 
such tokens as excite neither sh ime nor sorrot 
Life in which rothing has been done or suffered to 
distinguish one day from another is to him that has 
passed it as if it had never been, except that he is 
conscious how ill he has husbanded the great deposit 
of Ins Creator Life, made memorable by enme s 

and 
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and diversified thiough its several pciiods by uicked- 
ness, is indeed easily reviewed, but reviewed only with 
lioiroiir and remoisc. 

The gieat consideration which ought to influence 
us in the use of the piesent moment, is to arise 
from the effect, which, as well or ill applied, it must 
have upon the time to come ; foi though its actual 
existence be inconceivably short, yet its effects are 
unlimited , and there is not the smallest point of 
time but may extend its consequences, either to our 
hurt or oui advantage, thiough all eteinit)', and give 
us reason to remembei it for ever, with anguish oi 
exultation. 

The time of life, in which memory seems particu- 
laily to claim piedominance ovei the othei faculties of 
the mind, is oui declining i\ge. It has been reniaiked 
by former wiiteis, that old men aie generally nar- 
rative, and fall easily into lecitals of past tiansactions, 
and accounts of pcisons known to them in their youth. 
When we approach the veige of the giave it is moie 
cmineiitly ti ue ; 


Vila; summa hrevis span nos vetat inchoaic longam 

Life’s span forbids thee to extend thy caics. 

And stretch thj hopes, be)ond thy years Ckeecu 

We have no longei any possibility of great vicissitudes 
in our favoui ; the changes which aie to happen in the 
woild will come too late for oui accommodation ; 
and those who have no hope before them, and to 
whom their piesent state is painfuh and iiksome, 
must of necessity turn their thoughts back to tiy 

u hat 
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nliat retrospect Bill afford It ought, therefore, to be 
the care of those who wish to piss the lastliours with 
comfort, to la) up such a treisurt of pleising ideis, is 
shall support the expenses of thit time which is to 
depend wholl) upon the fundaircidy acquired 


Petite hinc juvenesque scnesque 
Finen ammo certum tnuertsqae tialica runs 

Seel here ^eJOu^g the anchor of) our mind , 

Here suff ring age a bicssd pro\u.ion find 

Ei.rni\«To\ 

In jouth, boneier iinhnpp), «e sohee our ehes 
mth the hope of better fortune and honeremtiou'!, 
■eppense our consciences with intentions of repentance , 
but the time comes at last in n hich life has no more 
to promise, in w hicli happiness can be draw n onlj from 
recollection and iirtiie will be all that we can recollect 
with pleasure 
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Numb. 42. Saturday, August 11, 1750. 

Mihi tarda Jluunt uigrataque tempoia Hor. 

Ho-w heavily my time revolves along. ELPEINSTo^ 

To ike RAMBLER, 

Ml. Rambler, 

I AM no gieat admirer of grave writings, and 
^ theiefore very frequently lay your papers aside 
before I have lead them through; yet I cannot but 
confess that, by slow degrees, you have raised my 
opinion of your undei standing, and that, though I 
believe it will be long befoie I can be prevailed upon 
'to regal d you with much kindness, you have, however, 
more of my esteem than those whom I sometimes 
make happy with oppoitunities to fill my tea-pot, 
or pick up my fan. I shall theiefore choose you foi the 
confident of my distresses, and ask your counsel with 
regal d to the means of conquering or escaping them, 
though I never expect fiom you any of that softness 
and pliancy, which constitutes the peifection of a com- 
panion for the ladies : as, in the place where I now am, 

I have recourse to the mastiff for protection, though I 
have no intention of making him a lapdog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent assemblies at hei house 
than any other peison in the same quarter of the 
town. I was bred from ray earliest infancy in a per- 
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petual tumult of pleasure, niid remember to liave 
lieard of little else than intssagcs visits playhouses 
and balls, of the auknardness of one woman and 
the coquetr) of another, the charming comeniencL 
of some rising fashion, tht difficulty of plajing a 
new game, the incidents of n masquerade, and tlie 
dresses of a court night 1 1 ntw before I was ten 
jears old all the rules of pa) mg and receiving Msits 
and to how much cuahty cxery one of m) acquaint- 
ance was entitled , and was able to rLturn, with the 
proper degree of rcsene or of viracit} the stated and 
established answer to e\er) compliment, so that I was 
\er) soon celebrated as a Wit and a beaut), and had 
heard before I was thirteen all that is acr said to a 
joung lad) hfy mother was generous to so uncom- 
mon a degree as to be pleased wath my ad\ancc into 
life, and allowed me, without ciu) or reproof, to enjoy 
the same happiness with herself, though most women 
about her owm agt were very angiy to sec )ouug girls 
so forw'ard, and man) fmcgcntlcmcn told her how cruti 
It was to throw new chains upon manl ind and to 
tjranmze o\er them at the sam^, time with her owai 
charms, and those of her daughter 

I have now lived two and iwcnt) }cars, and have 
passed of each )earnmc months m town, and thrcff 
at Kichmond , so that my time has been spent uni 
formlyinthe same compan), and the same amuse 
ments, except as fashion has introduced new di 
versions, or the revolutions of the gay world have 
afforded new successions of wats and beaux How 
ever, m) mother is so good an economist of pica 
sine, tliat I have no spare hours upon m) hands 

for 
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foi every morning biings some new appointment, 
and eveiy night is huiiied away by the necessity of 
maldng oui appeal ance at different places, and of be- 
ing with one lady at the opera, and with another at the 
caid-table. 

When the time came of settling our scheme of 
felicity, foi the summei, it w'as determined that I 
should pay a visit to a rich aunt in a remote county. 
As you know the chief conversation of all tea tables, 
in the spring, aiises fiom a communication of the 
mannei in which time is to be passed till winter, it 
was a great lelief to the barrenness of our topicks, to 
relate the pleasures that were in stoie for me, to de- 
scribe my uncle’s seat, with the park and gaidens, the 
charming walks and beautiful waterfalls ; and every 
one told me how much she envied me, and what satis- 
faction she had once enjoyed in a situation of the same 
kind. 

As we are all credulous in our own favour, and 
willing to imagine some latent satisfaction in any thing 
which we have not expeiienced, I will confess to you, 
without lestraint, that I had suffered my head to be 
filled with expectations of some nameless pleasure in a 
ruial life, and that I hoped for the happy hour that 
should set me free from noise, and fluttei, and ceie- 
mony, dismiss me to the peaceful shade, and lull me in 
content and tianquilhty To solace myself under the 
misery of delay, I sometimes heard a studious lady of 
my acquaintance read pastorals, I was delighted with 
scarce any talk but of leaving the tow'n, and never 
v^'ent to bed without dreaming of groves, and mea- 
dows, and frisking lambs. 


At 
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At length I had all in^ clothes in a trunk, and saw 
the coach at the door, I spning m uith ccstasj> 
quarrelled uath m} maid for being too long in 
taking lea\e of the other seiaants, and rejoiced os 
the ground grciv less uhich lay between int and the 
completion of mj wishes A few dajs brought me 
to a large old house, encompassed on three sides with 
woody hills, and looking from the front on a gentle 
riNcr, the sight of which renewed all m) cxpccta 
tions of pleasure, and gate me •^ome regret for 
having li\ed so long without the icnjoymcnt which 
these delightful scenes were now to ofibrd me My 
aunt came out to rccci\c me, hut m a dress so far 
removed from the present fashion that I could 
scarcely look upon lur witliout lauglitcr, which 
would ha\c been no kind requital for the trouble 
which she had tal en to make herself fine against my 
arrnal Tlic niglit and the next morning were dri\en 
along with inqumes about our famil) , in) aunt then 
explained our pedigree, and told me stones of my great 
grandfathers bravery in the civil wars nor was it less 
tlian three da}s before I could persuhdt lier to leave 
me to in) elf 

At last econom) prevailed, she went m the usual 
manner about her own aOairs, and I was at liberty 
to range in the wilderness and sit by the cascade 
The novelty of the objects about me pleased me for a 
while but after a few days they were new no longer, 
and I soon began to perceive that the country was 
not my clement , that shades and flowers and lawns, 
and waters, had v ery soon exhausted all tlieir pow cr of 
pleasing, and thai I had not in mjsclf piij fund of 

'OL I T satisfaction. 
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satisfaction, with vvhich I could supply the loss of my 
customaiy amusements. 

I unhappily told my, aunt, in the fiist waimth of 
oni emhiaces, that I had leave to stay with hei ten 
weeks. Six only aie yet gone and how shall I live 
thiough the lemaining foui ^ I go out and letuin ; 
I pluck a flowei, and thiow it away; I catch an 
insect, and uhen I have examined its colours set it 
at liberty ; I fling a pebble into the uatei, and see 
one ciicle spread after anothei. When it chances 
to lain, I walk in the great hall, and watch the mi- 
nute-hand upon the dial, oi play with a httei of 
kittens, which the cat happens to have hi ought in a 
lucky time. 

My aunt is afiaid I shall grow melancholy, and 
theiefoie encouiages the neighbouring gentiy to visit 
us. They came at fiist with gieat eagerness to see 
the fine lady fiom London, but when we met, ue 
had no common topick on uhich we could conveise ; 
they had no cuiiosity aftei plays, opeias, or inusick : 
and I find as little satisfactioir fi om then accounts of 
the quail els oi alliances of families, whose names, 
when once I can escape, I shall iievei heai The 
women have now seen me, know how my gown is 
made, and aie satisfied ; the men aie generally afraid 
of me, and say little, because they think themselves 
not at hbeity to talk rudely. 

Thus I am condemned to solitude ; the day moves 
slowly foiwaid, and I see the dawn with uneasiness, 
because I consider that night is at a great distance I 
have tiled to sleep by a biook, but find its muimurs 
ineffectual , so that I am forced to be awake at least 

tw^elve 
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t« cl' t hours, ttithout \isits, "ithoilt cords, without 
liughter, md without flitter) I inlk hccotise I nm 
disgusted witli sitting still, ind sit down bcciusc I nni 
wear) with miking I liaie no inotiie to action, nor 
on) object of loit, or hate, or fcor, or inchnotion I 
connot dress with spirit, for I bote neither riiol nor 
admirer I cannot dance without o partner , nor he 
kind or cruel, without a loier 

Such IS the life of Eupheho, and such it is hi elj 
to continue for a month to come I Iioic not jet 
declared against e\istcncc, nor eallcd upon the desti 
nies to cut ni) thread, biitl bait sincere!) resohed 
not to condemn mjself to such another summer, 
nor too liastil) to flatter mjscif witli happiness Yet 
1 liaie heard, Afr Ramdi-er, of those who neier 
thought tliemsches so much at case as m solitude, 
and cannot hut suspect It to be some iva) or other my 
own fault, that, without great pain, either of mind or 
hod) I am thus wear) ofmjsclf that the current of 
)outh stagnates, and that I am languishing in a dead 
calm, for w ant of some external impulse I shall there- 
fore thiiik)ou a benefactor to our sex, if)ou will teach 
me the art of lising alone , for I nm confident th it a 
thousand and a thousand and a thousand ladies who 
afiect to talk with ecstasies of the pleasures of the 
countr), are in reaht), like me, longing for the winter, 
and wishing to be delivered from themselves h) com 
pany and diversion 

1 am, SIR, Yours, 

Eupiieiia 


T 2 
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Numb. 43. Tuesday, August 14, 1750. 


riumine perpetvo torrcns solet arnus tre, 

Sed tamen hac brevis est, ilia perenms aqua Ovid 

In course impetuous soon the torrent dries. 

The biook a constant peaceful sti cam supplies F Lrwis 


I T is obseived by those who have written on the 
® constitution of the human body, and the oiigi- ' 
nal of those diseases by which it is afflicted, that eveiy 
man comes into the woild moibid, that there is no 
temperatuie so exactly regulated but that some hu- 
moui is fatally predominant, and that we are geneially 
impiegnated, in oui hist entiance upon life, with the 
seeds of that malady, which, in time, shall bring us to 
the giave. 

' This lemaik has been extended by others to the 
intellectual faculties. Some that imagine them- 
selves to have looked with moie than common 
penetration into human nature, have endeavoured 
to persuade us tha't each man is born with a mind 
formed peculiarly for certain purposes, and with de- 
sires unalterably determined to particular objects, 
from which the attention cannot be long diverted, 
and whrch alone, as they are well or ill pursued, must 
produce the pi aise or blame, the happiness or misery 
of hrs future hfe 

This positron has not, indeed, been hitherto proved 

with 
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^\ith strength proportionate to tliL assur-ince with 
which It has been advanced, and perhaps will never 
gain much prevalence by a close examination 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disputable, 
there seems to be little hope of establishing an opinion 
which supposes that even complications of ideas have 
been given us at our birth, and that we are made by 
nature ambitious, or covetous, before we know the 
meaning of either power or money 

Yet as every step in the progression of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things about 
us, so as to lay us open to new assaults and particular 
dangers and subjects us to mconvenienciesfrom which 
any other situation is exempt , as a pubhek or a 
private life, youth and age, wealth and poverty, have 
all some evil closely adheient, which cannot wholly be 
escaped but by quitting the state to which it is an 
nexed and submitting to the incumbrances of some 
..other condition , so it cannot be denied that every 
difference in the structure of the mind has its ad 
vantages and its wants, and that failures and defects 
being inseparable fiom humanity however the powers 
of understanding be extended or contracted there will 
on one side or the other alwa) s be an av enue to errour 
and miscarriage 

There seem to be some souls suited to great, and 
otheis to little emplojments, some formed to soar 
aloft and take in wide views and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regaid to a nar 
row sphere Of these, the one is always m danger of 
becoming useless by a daring negligence the other 
by a scrupulous solicitude, the one collects many 

ideas. 
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ideas, but confused and indistinct ; the otliei is busied 
in minute accuiacy, but without compass and without 
dignity. 

The geneial eiroiii of those who possess powerful 
and elevated undei standings, is, that they form schemes 
of too gieat extent, and flattei themselves too hastily 
with success ; they feel their own foice to be gieat, 
and by the complacency with which every man sui veys 
himself, imagine it still grcatei • they theieforc look 
out for undeitakings worthy of their abilities, and 
engage in thenr with very little precaution, for they 
imagine that without piemeditated measuies, they 
shall be able to find expedients in all difficulties. 
They aienatui ally apt to consider all piudential maxims 
as below their regard, to treat with contempt those se- 
curities and resources which others know themselves 
obliged to provide, and disdain to accomplish tbeii pui- 
poses by established means, and common gradations 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of intellec-' 
tual superiority, is very fatal to great designs. The 
resolution of the combat is seldom equal to the vehe- 
mence of the charge. He that meets with an oppo- 
sition which he did not expect, loses his courage. 
The violence of his fiist onset is succeeded by a last- 
ing and unconquerable languor ; miscarriage makes 
him fearful of giving way to new hopes ; and the 
contemplation of an attempt in which he has fallen 
below his own expectations is painful and vexatious ; 
he therefore naturally turns his attention to more 
pleasing objects, and habituates his imagination to 
other entertainments, till, by slow degrees, he quits 
his fust pursuit, and suffers some other project to 

take 
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tike possession of his thoughts m which the same 
ardour of mind promises him again ccrliin success, nnd 
which disappointments of the sinie I ind compel Inm 
to abandon 

Tims too much Mgour in the beginning of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prc\ents the sttadi 
n‘»ss and perseterance alwajs nectssarj in tht conduct 
of a complicated scheme, where many interests 
are to be connected man> mo\ements to be ad 
justed and the joint cfTort of distinct ind indcptn 
dent powers to be directed to a single point In 
all important eicnts which hue been suddenly 
brought to pass, chance has been the agent rather 
than reason and, therefore howcier those who 
seemed to preside in the transaction maj hate been 
celebrated by aucli as lotcd or feared them sue 
ceeding times hate commonly considered them as 
fortunate ratlier than prudent Etciy design in which 
the conneMon is regular!) triced from the first ino 
tion to the list must bo formed and .executed by 
calm intrepidit) and requires not only courage wlncli 
danger cannot turn aside, but constancy w Inch fa 
tigues cannot weary and contrivance which inipedi 
ments cannot exhaust 

* ^1 the performances of human art at winch wc 
lool with praise or wonder are instances of tlie re 
sistless force of perseverance it is by this tliat the 
quarry becomes a pjtainid and that distant coun 
tries are united with canals If i man wis to com 
pare the effect of a single stroke of the pick axe oi of 
one impression of the spade with the general dt‘iign 
and last result, he would b" overwhelmed by the 
sense of their disproportion , jet those petty opera 

. tions 
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tions, incessantly continued, in time sui mount tlie 
gieatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and 
oceans bounded, by the slender force of human 
beings. 

It is tberefoie of the utmost impoitance that those 
who have any intention of deviating fiom the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiiing a reputation superiour to 
names hourly swept away by time among the lefuse of 
fame, should add to their reason, and their spirit, the 
power of peisisting in their purposes ; acquire the art 
of sapping what they cannot batter, and the habit of 
vanquishing obstinate lesistancc by obstinate attachs. 

The student who would build his knowledge on 
solid foundations, and pioceed by just degrees to the 
pinnacles of tiuth, is dnected by the gieat philoso- 
pher of Fiance to begin by doubting of his own exist- 
ence In like manner, whoe\ei would complete any 
arduous and intiicate enterprise, should, as soon as his 
imagination can cool after the fiibt blaze of hope, place 
befoie his own eyes every possible embariassment that 
may letaid oi defeat him He should fust question 
the probability of success, and then endea\our to le- 
inove the objections that he has laised. It is pioper, 
says old Mai kham^, to exeicise your hoise on the 
moie inconvenient side of the couise, that if h*e 
should, in the lace, be foiced upon it, he may not 
be discouiaged ; and Hoiace advises his poetical friend 
to consider every day as the last which he shall enjoy, 
because that will alw^ays give pleasui e which we re- 

Geivase Markham, m his book entitled " Perfect Horseman- 
ship,” 12mo, 1671 He was a diamatic poet, and a voluminous 
wiitei on laiious subjects. C 


ccive 
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ceive bejond our hopes If we nhrm ourscbcs be- 
forehand uith more difficulties than «e really find, 
«e shall be animated hj unexpected facilitj nitli 
double spirit , and if «c find our cautions and fears 
justified bj the consequence there n ill Iioucicr happen 
nothing against uliicli protision has not been made, no 
sudden shock n ill be reccned, nor « ill the mam scheme 
be disconcerted 

There IS indeed, some danger lest he that too sent 
pulously balances probabilities, and too perspicanously 
foresees obstacles, should remain nlnays in a state of 
inaction, without \cnturing upon attempts on u Inch 
be may perhaps spend his labour without advantage 
But previous despondence is not the fault of those for 
whom this essay is designed , tliej who require to be 
warned against precipitation, will not stilTtr more fear 
to intrude into their contemplation' than is necessary 
to alia) the efferiescence of an agitated fanc) As 
Dcs Car/cf has kindly shown how a man may prove to 
himself his own existence, if onci he can be prevailed 
upon to question it so tlie ardent and adv enturous will 
not be long without findingsome plausible extenuation 
of the greatest difficulties Such, indeed, is tlieiincer 
tainty of all human affairs, that security and despair are 
equal follies, and as it is presiiiiiptioii and arrogance to 
anticipate triumphs it is weakness and cowardice to 
prognosticate miscarriages The numbers that have 
been stopped in their carctr of happiness are siiffieient 
to show the uncertainty of human foresight , but there 
are not wanting contrary instances of such success oh 
tamed against all appearances, as may warrant the 
boldest flights of genius, if they aic supiiorteil by 
unshaken perseverance 
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NuMIi. 44. SATUKDAYy Aiigitsl 18, 1750. 

’'O^ap BV. Aio’j £r». Homfr 

Dreams descend from Jove I’cer 

To ihc RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

T HAD lately a veiy rcmaikable dream, which made 
so stiong an nnpiession on me, th.it I remcmbci it 
eveiy woid; and if you aie not bettei employed, you 
may read the relation of it as follows : 

Methought I wms in the midst of a veiy entci taming 
setvof company, and extremely delighted in attending 
to a lively conversation, when on a biulden I peicei\ed 
one of the most shoclving figuics imagination can 
frame, advancing tow'aids me. She was diest in 
black, hei skin was conti acted into a thousand wiinklcs, 
hei eyes sunk deep in her head, and hci com- 
plexion pale and livid as the countenance of death. 
Hei looks weie filled watli teiioui and umelenting se- 
venty, and hei hands aimed with wdiips and scoi pious. 
As soon as she came neai, with a hoi rid fioun, and a 
voice that chilled my veiy blood, she bid me fol- 
low her I obeyed, and she led me thiough nigged 
paths, beset with biieis and thoins, into a deep so- 
litaiy valley Wheievei she passed, the fading vei- 
duie wutheied beneath her steps, hei pestilential bieath 
infected the an with malignant vapouis, obscuied the 
lustie of the sun, and invohed the fail face of heaven 
in univeisal gloom. Dismal howdingsiesounded thiough 

' the 
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the forest, from e\ery bileful tree the night rwtn 
uttered Ins (lrc^dfuI note nnd the prospect ms filltd 
uith dcsohtion nnd horrour In the midst of this 
tremendous scene my evcmble guide addressed me in 
the follouing manner 

“ Retire uith me, O nsli unthinking mortal, from 

the aain allurements of a deceitful world, and lenm 
‘ that pleasure was not designed the portion of human 
“ life Man was born to mourn and to he wTetebed, 
** this is the condition of all below tlie stars, and 
“ whoe\er endeavours to oppose it acts in contradic 
“ tion to the will of heaven 1 1} then from the f it il 
‘enchantments of )outh, and social deliglit, and 
“ here consecrate the solitary hours to lamentation 
“and wo Misery is the duty of ill sublunai) 
“ beings, and ever) cnjo)mtnt is m ofience to the 
“ Deitj, ubo is to be worshipped onl\ b) the mortifi 
“ cation of every sense of pleasure, and the everl istiiig 
“ exercise of sighs and tears * 

This melaneholy picture of hfu quite sunk ni) spi 
nts, and seemed to annihilate cverj principle of joy 
within me 1 thrtw mjself beneath a blisted jeu, 
where the winds blew cold and dismal round m} 
head and dreadful apprehensions chilled ni) heart 
Here I resolved to he till the hand of death which 
I impatiently invoked sliould put an end to the mi 
senes of a life so deplonhly wretelied In (his sid 
situation I espied on one hand of me a deep muddy 
liver, whose heavy wives rolled on in slow sullen 
murmurs Here I determined to plunge, nnd was 
just upon the brinl , when I found myself suddenly 
drawn bad I turned about, and w is surprised by 

tlie 
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the sight of the loveliest object I had evei beheld. 
The most engaging chaims of youth and beauty ap- 
pealed in all her foim ; effulgent gloiies sparkled in 
her eyes, and their awful splendouis were softened 
by the gentlest looks of compassion and peace. At 
hei appioach the fiightful spectre who had before toi- 
mented me, vanished away, and with her all the hor- 
louis she had caused. The gloomy clouds brightened 
into cheerful sunshine, the gioves lecovered their ver- 
duie, and the whole region looked gay and blooming 
as the garden of Eden. I rvas quite tiansported at 
this unexpected change, and reviving pleasure began 
to glad my thoughts, when, with a look of inexpressi- 
ble sweetness, my beauteous deliveier thus utteied her 
divine instiuctions : 

“ My name is R-eligion. I am the offspring of 
“ Truth and Love, and theparent of Benevolence, 
“ Hope, and Joy. That monster fiom whose power 

I have fieed you is called Superstition, she is the 
“ child of Discontent, and her followers aie Fear 
“ and Sorrow*. Thus diffeient as w e are, she has often 
“ the insolence to assume my name and character, 

and seduces unhappy moitals to think us the same, 
“ till she, at length, diives them to the bordeis of 
‘‘Despair, thatdieadful abyss into which you were 
“ just going to sink. 

“ Look round and survey the various beauties of 
“ the globe, which Heaven has destined foi the 
“ seat of the human lace, and considei whethei a 
“ w'oild thus exquisitely flamed could be meant foi 
“ the abode of miseiy and pain. Foi what end has 
“ the lavish hand of Pi evidence diffused such in- 

“ numeiable 
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‘ numenble objects of delight, but that all might 
* rejoice m the privilege of existence, and be filled 
with gratitude to the beneficent autlior of it ^ Thus 
“ to enjoy the blessings he has sent, is airtue and 
“obedience, and to reject them merely as meins 
“ of pleasure, is pitiable ignorance or absurd per 
“ verseness Infinite goodness is the source of ere 
“ nted existence, the proper tendency of nery ra 
“ tional being from the highest order of raptured 
“ seraphs, to the meanest rank of men, is to nsc in 
“ cessantl) from louer degrees of happiness to higher 
“ They have each faculties assigned them for \arious 
“ orders of delights " 

* What cried I is this the language of Rp 
LiGiON ^ Does she lead Iier votaries throiigli.'flott 
“ cry paths, and bid them pass an unlabonous hft ^ 
** Where are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifica 
tions of penitents, the self den) ing exercises of 
“ saints and heroes 

" The true enjoyments of a reasonable being, 
answered she mildl), **do not consist m unbounded 
“ indulgence, or luxurious case, in the tumult of 
“ passions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter 
“ of light amusements Yielding to immoral plea 
“ sure corrupts the mind h\ing to animal trifling 
ones debases it , both in their degree disqualify 
** it for its genuine good, and consign it o\cr to 
“ wretchedness Whoever would be really happy, 
must inal e the diligent and regular exercise of bis 
“ supenour powers Ins chief attention adoring the per 
“ fections of* his Maker expressing good will to his 
fellow creatures, cultuating inward lectitude To 

‘ Ins 
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“ his lovvei faculties he must allow such gratifications 
as will, by lefieshing him, invigoiate his noblei 
“ puisuits. In the regions inhabited by angehck na- 
“ tuies, unmingled felicity foi evei blooms, joy flows 
theie with a peipetual and abundant stream, noi 
needs theie any mound to check its couise. Beings 
conscious of a flame of mind oiigmally diseased, as 
“ all the human lace has cause to be, must use the 
“ legirnen of a stiictei self-government Whoevei has 
“ been guilty of voluntaiy excesses must patiently sub- 
“ init both to the painful woi kings of natuie, and 
needful seventies of medicine, in oidei to his cuie. 

“ Still he is entitled to a model ate share of whatever 
alleviating accommodations this fair mansion of his 
“ merciful Paient affoids, consistent with his lecoveiy. 

** And in piopoition as this lecovery advances, the' 
“ liveliest joy will spiing from his secret sense of an 
“ amended and impioved heait. So fai from the 
“ hoiiouis of despair is the condition even of the 
“ guilty Shudder, pool moital, at the thought of the 
“ ^ulf into which thou wast but now going to plunge. 

While the most faulty have evei encouiagement 
“ to amend, the moie innocent soul will be suppoited 
“ with still sweetei consolations under all its experi- 
“ ence of human infiimities ; suppoited by the glad- 
“ demng assuiances that every sinceie endeavoui to 
“ outgiow them shall be assisted, accepted, and le- 
“ waided To such a one the lowdiest self-abasement 
“ IS but a deep-laid foundation for the most elevated 
“ hopes , since they who faithfully examine and ac- 
‘‘ knowledge wdiat they are; shall be enabled undei my 
“ conduct to become ivhat they desiie. The chiistian 

“ and 
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“ nnti the litro nre insepinblc, nnd to nspinngs of 

* un'issuming trust, 'ind filnl confidence arc set no 
** bounds To lum ulio is nninnted uilh i mlw of 
“ obtaining approbition from the Soicrcign of the 
“ unuerse, no diflicult) is insurmoiintalile Secure m 

this pursuit of eiery needful aid, bis conflict nitli 
*' tbe severest pains and trials is little more than tlie 
“ vigorous cNcrcises of a mind in liealtli Ills patient 
dependence on tint Proxidtncc winch looks through 
^ all eternit) Ins silent resignation Ins read) accoin 
** modation of his thoughts and behaiioiir to its in 
** scruiable wajs, is at once the most ei^cellent sort of 
“ self denial, and the source of the most c'c iltcd trans 
“ ports Societj is the true sphere of human Mrtuc 
** In social, actue life, diflicuUies will perpetually be 
raetwith, restraints of many kmdswiH beneccssar} , 
“ and stud)ing to behaic right in respect of these is a 

* discipl nc of the human heart, usel^ul to others, and 
imprdung to itself Sufienog is no dut), but where 

“ It IS necessary to aioid guilt, or to do good , nor 
“ pleasure a crime but where it strengthens the inflii 
ence of bad inclinations or lessens the generous 
actwjty of virtue The happiness allotted to man 
111 his present state is indeed faint and low, com 
pared with his immortal prospects, and noble eapa 

* cities, hut yet whatever portion of it the distributing 
“ hand of heaven offers to each individual is a need 
“ ful support and refreshment for the present moment, 
“ so far as it maj not hinder the attaining of his final 

destination 

‘ Return then with me from continual iniseiy to 
‘ moderate enjoyment and grateful daent) Return 

from 
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“ from the conti acted views of solitude to the pioper 
“ duties of a relative and dependent being. Religion 
‘‘ is not confined to cells and closets, noi lestiained to- 
“ sullen letiiement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
of Superstition, by which she endeavouis to break 
those chains of benevolence and social affection, that 
“ link the welfaie of eveiy particular with that of the 
“ whole. Remembei that the gieatest honoui you 
“ can pay to the Author of your being is by such a 
“ cheeiful behavioui, as discovers a mind satisfied with 
“ his dispensations.” 

Heie my pieceptress paused, and I was going to ex- 
press my acknowledgments for hei discouise, when a 
ring of bells fiom the neighbouring village, and a new- 
lisen sun daiting his beams through my windows, 
awaked me"^. 

I am. Yours, &c. 


* Tins Paper, and No 100, weie mitten by the late Mrs Eliza- 
beth Carter, of Deal in Kent C 
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Numb 45 Tuesdvi, j 4 k"H 4<21, 1750 


tins ytyytrai curran 

O-ay Y >7 avi^-a (f.i) fixoretTv 

I^UK 3 tyi x^Avra FiniP 

Tills IS tlic chief fcliciU of Iifi 

Tliat concord smile on the connubial bed 

But non tis hatred all 


To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

r I iHOUGH, in the clisserlations «Iiidi jou liaii. 

given us on mamage ver) just cautions art hid 
donn against tin. common causes of mfelicitj and 
the necessity of having in that important choice, tlie 
first regard to virtue, is cartfullj inculcated, jet I 
cannot thinh the subject so much exhausted, but tliat a 
little reflection would present to the mind manj qiies 
tions, in the discussion of which great numbers art in 
terested and many precepts ivhich deserve to bt more 
particulaily and forciblj impressed 

You seem, like most of the iiriters that have gone 
before JOU, to have alloiied as nn uncontested prm 
ciple, that Marriage is gcnerattyxinhappy but 1 1 now 
not vvhetber a man who professes to think for him 
self and concludes from Ins oivn observations, dots 
not depart from his character when he follows the 
crowd thus implicitly and receives maxims without 
recalling them to a new examination, especinllj when 
VOL I u they 
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they compiise so wide u ciicuit of life, and include 
bucli vaiicty of ciicuinbtances. As I have an equal 
light with others to give my opinion of the objects 
about me, and a bettei title to determine concern- 
ing that state which I have tried, than many who 
talk of it without experience, I am unwilling to be 
I esti allied by meie authoiity fiom advancing what, 1 
believe, an accurate view of the world will confirm, 
thatmairiage is not commonly unhappy, otherwise 
than as life is unhappy ; and that most of those who 
complain of connubial miseries, have as much satisfac- 
tion as their natuie would have admitted, oi theii con- 
duct piocured, in any othei condition 

It is, indeed, common to heal both sexes' lepine 
at theii change, i elute the happiness of theii cailiei 
loais, blame the folly and rashness of theii own choice, 
and w’ani those whom they see coming into the w^oild 
against the same precipitance and infatuation. But it 
is to be lemembeied, that the days which they so much 
wish to call back, are the days not only of celibacy but 
ot youth, the days of novelty and improvement, of ai- 
dour and of hope, of health and vigour of body, of 
gayety and lightness of heait. It is not easy to sui- 
round life with any ciicumstances in wdnchjouth \vill 
not be delightful ; and I am afiaid that whether mai- 
ried oi unman ied, w'e shall find the vestuie of teiies- 
tiial existence moie heavy and cumbious, the longei 
it is woin 

That they censure themselves for the indiscietion 
of their choice, is not a sufficient proof that they 
have chosen ill, since we see the same discontent at 
eyeiy olhei pait of life which w^e cannot change. 

Conveisc 
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Converse with almost nny man grown old in a pro 
fession, and you will find him regretting that he did 
not enter into some different course, to which he too 
late finds his genius better adapted, or in which he 
discovers that wealth and honour are more easily at 
tamed * The merchant, * says Horace envies the 
“ soldier, and the soldier recounts the felicity of the 
merchant , the lawyer, when his clients harass him, 
‘ calls out for the quiet of the countryman , and the 
' countryman, when business calls him to town, pro 
claims that there is no happiness but amidst opu 
' lence and crowds ’ Every man recounts the in 
convemencies of his own station and thinks those 
of any other less because he has not felt them Thus 
the married praise the ease and freedom of a single 
state and the single fly to marriage from the weariness 
of solitude From all our observations we may col 
lect with certainty that misery is the lot of man, but 
cannot discover in what particular condition it will 
find most alleviations or whether all external ap 
pendages are not as we use them, the causes either of 
good or ill 

HHioever feels great pain, naturally hopes for ease 
from change of posture , he changes it and finds him 
self equally tormented and of the same land are the 
expedients by which we endeavour to obviate or elude 
those uneasinesses, to which mortality will always be 
subject It IS not likely that the married state is emi 
nently miserable, since we see such numbers, whom 
the death of their partnei<; has set free from it, enter 
ing It again 

Wives and husbands are, indeed, incessantly com 
plaining of each other, and there would be reason 
u 2 for 
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toi imagining that almost every house was infested 
with peiveiseness oi oppiession beyond human suf- 
feiance, did we not know upon how small occasions 
some minds buist out into lamentations and re- 
pioaches, and how natuially eveiy animal revenges 
his pain upon those who happen to be neai, without 
any nice examination of its cause. We aie always 
willing to fancy ouiselves within a little of happiness, 
and w^ben, with lepeated effoits, we cannot leach it, 
peisuade ouiselves that it is inteicepted by an ill- 
jiaired mate, since, if we could find any other obstacle, 
it \vould be our own fault that it was notiemoved. 

Anatomists have often lemaiked, that though on i 
diseases aie sufficiently numcious and seveie, yet when 
we inquire into the stiuctuie of the body, the tender- 
ness of some parts, the minuteness, of otheis, and the 
immense multiplicity of animal functions that must 
concui to the healthful and vigoious exercise of all 
oUr poweis, there appeals reason to wondei lathei 
that w^e are pieseived so long, than that w^e perish so 
soon, and that oui fiame subsists for a single day, or 
hour, without disordei, lathei than that it should be 
bioken-or obsUucted by violence of accidents, oi 
length of time. 

The same inflection aiises in my mind, upon ob- 
servation of the mannei in which maiiiage is fre- 
quently conti acted When I see the avaiicious and 
crafty, taking companions to theii tables and their 
beds without any inquiiy, but aftei farms and mo- 
ney ; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting themselves 
foi life to those whom they have only seen by the 
light of tapeis at a ball ; when parents make'’ai tides 
foi their children, without inquiiing after theii con- 
sent ; 
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sent, when some mairy for heirs to disappoint their 
brothers and others throw themsehes into the nrms 
of those whom they do not love, because thej hwe 
found themselves rejected where they were most soli 
citoiis to please, when some marry because their ser 
vants cheat them, some because they squander their 
own money some because then houses are pestered 
With company some because thej will live like other 
people and some only because they are sick of them 
elves, I am not so much inclined to wonder that mar 
riage is sometimes unhappy, as that it appears so little 
loaded with calamity and cannot but conclude that 
society has something in itself eminently agreeable to 
human nature when I find its pleasures so great that 
even the ill choice of a companion can hardly over 
balance them 

By the ancient custom of the Muscovites the men 
and women never saw each other till they were joined 
beyond the power of parting It may be suspected 
that by this method many unsuitable matches were 
produced, and many tempers associated tint were not 
qualified to give pleasiue to each other "i et, per 
haps, among a people so little delicate, where the 
paucity of gratifications, and the uniformity of life 
gave no opportunity for imagination to interpose its 
objections there was not much danger of capiicious 
dislike, and while they felt neither cold nor hunger 
they might live quietly together, without any thought 
of the defects of one another 

Amongst us whom knowledge has inide nice, and 
affluence wanton, there are, indeed, more cautions 
requisite to secure tranquillity , and vet if we oh 

serve 
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seive the manner in which those conveise, who have 
singled out each other for marriage, xve shall, perhaps, 
not think that the Russians lost much by their le- 
stiaint. For the whole endeavoiu of both parties, 
during the time of courtship, is to hinder tlremseUes 
from being known, and to disguise their natural tem- 
per, and real desires, in hypocrrtical imitation, studied 
complrarice, and continual affectation. From the time 
that their love is avowed, neither sees the other but in 
a mask, and the cheat is managed often on both srdes 
with so much art, and discovered afterwards with so 
much abruptness, that each has reason to suspect that 
some transformation has happened on the wedding 
night, and that, by a strange imposture, one has been 
courted, and another married. 

I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, to question 
all who shall hereafter come to you with matrimonial 
complaints, concerning their behaviour in the time of 
courtship, and inform them that they are neither to 
wonder nor repine, when a contract begun with fraud 
has ended in disappointment. 


I am, See. 
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JJirMB 46 Satukdaa, Aiigiii,t 25, 1750 

Cemis et proaros cl qua: non feamiis ipn 
Ptxca nostra toco Ovn. 

Nought from my birth or ancestors I claim 
All Lj my o^vn my honour and my shame 

To i/ic RAMBLER 

bIR, 

S INCE I find th'tt you hite paid so much re 
gaid to my complaints as to publish them^ I nr 
inclined by vanxtj, or gratitude, to continue our coi 
respondence , and indeed without either of these me 
ti\€s am ghd of nn opportunity to wnte, for I am nc 
accustomed to beep in any thing that su ells my hear 
and have here none with whom I can freely converse 
While I am thus employed some tedious hours wi 
slip iway and when I return to watch the cloch, 
shall find that I have disburdened myself of part c 
the day 

You perceive tbit I do not pretend to write wit 
much consideration of any thing but my own cor 
venience' and, not to conceal from you mj real ser 
timents tbe little time which I have spent, again! 
my will, in solitary meditation, has not much contr 
buted to my venerition for authors I ha\e no 
sufficient reason to suspect, that with all your splendi 
professions of wisdom and seeming regard for trutl 
you have very little sincerity, that you either wril 
what you do not think, and ivilhngly impose upo 
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rnanMnd, or that you take no care to think light, but 
while you set up yourselves as guides, mislead youi 
followers by ciedulity oi negligence ; that you produce 
to the publick whatevei notions you can speciously 
maintain, or elegantly expiess, without inquiring whe- 
ther they aie just, and transciibe hei editary falsehoods 
from old authois peihaps as ignoiant and careless as 
yourselves. 

You may ^perhaps wondei that I express myself 
with so much aciimony on a question in which wo- 
men aie supposed to have veiy little inteiest j and 
you are likely enough, foi I have seen many in- 
stances of the sauciness of scholais, to tell me, that 
I am more piopeily employed in playing with my 
kittens, than in giving myself aiis of criticism, and 
censuiing the learned But you aie mistaken, if you 
imagine that I am to be intimidated by youi contempt, 
or silenced by your repioofs As I read, I have a 
right to judge ; as I am injuied, I have a light to 
complain ; and these privileges, which I have pur- 
chased at so deal a late, I shall not easily be persuaded 
to resign. 

To lead has, indeed, nevei been my business; but 
as there are houis of leisure m the most active life, I 
have passed the superfluities of time, which the di- 
veisions of the to^n left upon my hands, in tuining 
over a large collection of tragedies and lomances, 
where, amongst other sentiments, common to all au- 
'thors of this class, I have found almost every page 
filled with the chaims and happiness of a country 
life ; that life to which eveiy statesman in the highest 
elevation of his prosperity is contriving to retiie; 
that life to which every tragick heioine in some scene 
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or other wishes to have been born, nnd which is repre 
sented ns a certnin refuge from folly, from anxietj 
from pnssion, nnd from guilt 

It w ns impossible to rend so mnny passionate e- 
clamations and soothing descriptions without feel 
mg some desire to enjoy the state in which all thn 
felicity was to be enjojed, and therefore I receivec 
with raptures the iniitntion of mj good aunt anc 
expected thnt by some wnXnoun influence I shoulc 
find nil hopes nnd fenrs, jenlousies nnd competitions 
\anish from my henrt upon my fir^t nrrivnl at the 
seats of innocence and tranquillity, that I should sleej 
in halcyon boners nnd wander m elysian gnrdens 
where I should meet with nothing but the softnese 
of benevolence the candour of simplicity, and th< 
cheerfulness of content , where I should see reasor 
exerting her sovereignty over life, without nny inter 
ruption from envy a\nrice, ornmbition, and e\ery da’ 
passing in such a manner as the se\ erest wisdom shouh 
approve 

This Mr Rambler I tell you I expected, and thi 
I had by nn hundred authors been tnught to expect 
By this expectation I was led hither, and here I hv( 
in perpetual uneasine*'s without any other comfor 
than that of hoping to return to London 

Having since I wrote my former letter, been driven 
by the mere necessity of escaping from absoluti 
inactivity to make myself more acquainted witl 
the affairs and inhabitants of this place, I am nov 
no longer an absolute stranger to rural conveisa 
tion and emplojments but am far from discover 
mg in them more innocence or wisdom, than m th 

sentiment 
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sentiments oi conduct of those with whom I have passed 
more cheerful and moie fashionable hours. 

It is common to reproach the tea-table, and the 
park, with giving opportunities and encouiagement to 
scandal. I cannot wholly clear them from the charge ; 
but must, however, observe in favour of the modish 
piattlers, that, if not by principle, we aie at least by 
accident less guilty of defamation than the countiy 
ladies. For having gi eater numbers to obsene and 
censure, we aie commonly content to charge them only 
with theii own faults or follies, and seldom give way 
to malevolence, but such as aiises from some injury 
oi aifiont, real or imaginary, offered to oui selves. 
But in these distant provinces, wheie the same families 
inhabit the same houses fiom age to age, they transmit 
and lecount the faults of a v/hole succession. I 
have been i'nfoimedhow eveiy estate in the neighbour- 
hood was originally got, and find, if I may ciedit the 
accounts given me, that there is not a single' acre in 
the hands of the right owner. I have been told of 
intrigues between beaus and toasts that have been 
now three centuries in their quiet giaves, and am 
often enteitained with traditional scandal on peisons 
of whose names there would have been no remem- 
brance, had they not^ committed somewhat that might 
disgrace their descendants. 

In one of my visits I happened to = commend the 
air and dignity of a young lady, who had just left 
the company; upon which two grave mations looked 
with gieat sliness at each other, and the elder asked 'me 
whether I had evei seen the picture of Henry the 
Eighth. You may imagine that I did not immediately 

perceive 
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perceive the propriety of the question hut after Inv 
ing waited a while for information, I was told that 
the lady s grandmother had a great great grandmother 
that was an attendant on Anna Bullcn, and supposed 
to have heen too much a favourite of the 1 mg i 
If once there happens a quarrel between the prin 
cipal persons of two families, the malignity is con 
tinned w ithout end, and it is common for old maids 
to fall out about some election, in which tncir grand 
fathers were competitors, the heart burnings of the 
civil war are not yet extinguished, there are two 
families in 'he neighbourhood who have destroyed 
each others game from the time of Philip and 
Mary and when an account came of an inundation 
which had injured the plantations of a worthy gentle 
man, one of the hearers remarked, with exultation, 
that ho might now have some notion of the ravages 
committed by his ancestors in their retreat from Bos 
V orth 

Thus malice and hatred descend here with an in 
heritance and it is necessary to be well versed in 
history that the various factions of this county may 
be understood You cannot expect to be on good 
terms with families who are resolved to love nothing 
in common, and, in selecting, your intimates you 
are perhaps to consider which party you most favour 
in the barons wars I have often lost the good opinion 
of my aunts visitants by confounding the interests 
of York and Lancaster, and was once censured for 
sitting silent when William Rufus was called a ty rant 
I have, however, now thrown aside all pretences to 

circuni 
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circumspection, for I find it impossible in less than 
seven years to learn all the lequisite cautions. At 
London if you know youi company, and their pa- 
rents, you are safe ; but you arc here suspected of 
alluding to the slips of gieat-grandmothcis, and of 
reviving contests which rverc decided in armour by the 
redoubted knights of ancient times. I hope therefoie 
that you will not condemn my impatience, if I am 
weary of attending where nothing can be leaincd, and 
of quarrelling wheie theie is nothing to contest, and 
that you wall contribute to divert me while I staj lieic 
by some facetious performance 


I am, SIR, 


Eupiieli V. 
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Quanquam his solatia acqutescam delihtor &; frangor eadem tlla 
lunamlate quatie ut koctistmpenmttercmxnduxit honideo 
tamen tehtn dunor fieri nec t^joro alios hujusmodi casus nihl 
anphus cocare quam damnum eoquesihi magnos homines ^ sapl 
entesuden Qui anmagni taptenlesque sint nescto homines non 
sunt Ilomina est cnm afiict dotore sentire resutere tamen 
8{ solatia admittere non sotaha non egere Flin 

Tliesc proceedings have afforded me some comfort m my distress 
notmthstanding which I am still dispirited and unhinged by 
the same motives of humanity that induced me to grant such 
indulgences However I b> no means wish to become less 
susceptible of teiidcmcss I kno v these 1 md of misfortunes 
vould be estimated bj otherpersons onlj ns common losses and 
from such sensations they would conceive themselves great end 
wise men I shall not determine either their greatness or their 
wisdom but I am certain they have no humanity It is the 
part of a man to be affected with grief to feel sorrow at the 
same time that he u to resist it and to odmit of comfort 

Carl of Okreuv 

/^r the passions uitli which tlie mind of man is 
agitated, it may be observed, tint they mtu 
rally hasten towards their own extinction by inciting 
and quickening the attainment of their objects TIius 
fear urges our flight and desire animates our progress, 
nnd if there are some avhich perhaps may be indulged 
till they outgrow the good appropriated to their satis 
faction, as it is frequently observed of av'ince nnd am 
bition, yet their mimednte tendency is to some means 
of happiness really existing nnd generally within the 
prospect The miser nlna^s imagines that theie is a 

ceitim 
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ceitain sum (.bat will fill his beait to the biim ; and 
•eveiy ambitious man, like king Pyrrhus, has an ac- 
quisition in his thoughts that is to teiminate his la- 
bouis, after which he shall pass the lest of his life in 
ease or gayety, in repose or devotion. 

‘ Soiiow is ppihaps the only alfcction of the breast 
that can be excepted from this geneial lemark, and 
it theiefore deserves the particulai attention of those 
who have assumed the arduous province of preseiving 
the balance of the mental constitution. The othei 
passions are diseases indeed, but they necessaiily diiect 
us to theii pioper cuie. A man at once feels the 
pain and knows the medicine, to which he is carried 
with greater haste as the evil which requires it is 
more exciuciating, and cures himself by uneriing in- 
stinct, as the wounded stags of Crete aie related by 
^han to have recouise to vulneraiy heibs. ' But for 
SOI row there is no remedy piovided by nature ; it is 
often occasioned by accidents iriepaiable, and dwells 
upon objects that have lost or changed their existence ; 
it requiies what it cannot hope, that the laws of the 
itniveise should be repealed ; that the dead should le- 
turn, or the past should be recalled 

Soirow is not that i egret foi negligence or errour 
which may animate us to future caie or activity, or 
that repentance of crimes foi which, however irre- 
vocable, our Creator has promised to accept it as an 
atonement; the pain wdiich arises fi om these causes 
has very salutary effects, and is every houi extenuat- 
ing itself by the reparation of those miscall iages that 
produce it. Soiiow is piopeily that state of the 
mind in ivhich our desires aie fixed upon the past, 

without 
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\ ithout looking forward to the future, an incessant 
wish that something were othenvase than it has been, 
a tormenting and harassing want of some enjoyment 
or possession winch we ha\e lost, and which no en 
dea\ours can possibly regain Into such anguisli many 
liave sunk upon some sudden diminution of their for 
tune an unexpected blast of their reputation, or the 
loss of children or of fnends Tliej hate suffered all 
<5ensibihty of pleasure to be destroj^d b) n single blow, 
bate given up for ever the hopes of substituting any 
other object in the room of tliat which they lament, 
resigned their lives to gloom and despondency and 
worn themselves out lo unavailing misery 

"i et so much is this passion the natural consequence 
of tenderness and endearment, that, however painful 
and however useless it is justly reproachful not to 
feel It on some occasions , and so widely and con 
staiuly has it always prevailed, that the laws of ?ome 
nations and the customs of othtrs, have limited a 
time for the external appear mpes of grief caused by 
the dissolution of close alliances and the breach of 
domeslicl union 

It <eems determined by the general suffrage of 
m ml ind, that sorro^v is to a certain point laudahl'* 
as the off*spring of love op at least pardonable, as the 
effect of weakness , but that it ought not to be suf- 
fered to increase by indulgence but must give way, 
after a stated time, to social duties and the common 
avocations of life ,It is at first unavoidable, and 
therefore must bp allowed, whether wjth or vvitlout 
our choice , it may afterv-ards be admitted as a 
decent and affeptionate testimon; of Kindness and 

esteem , 
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esteem ; something will be extoited by natuie, and 
something may be given to the world! But all be- 
yond the buists of passion, or the foims of solemnitv, 
is not only useless but culpable; foi ue have no 
light to saciifice, to the vain longings of affection, 
that time which Piovidcnce allows us foi the task of 
our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sonow, thus lawful- 
ly entering, gains such a firm possession of the mind, 
that it IS not aftciavaids to be ejected ; the inouinful 
ideas, fiist violently impressed and aftei wauls willingly 
leceived, so much engioss the attention, as to piedo- 
minate in eveiy thought, to daiken ga\ety, and perplex 
ratiocination. An habitual sadness seizes upon the 
soul, and the faculties are chained to a single object, 
which can never be contemplated but with hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection it is very difficult to 
rise to cheei fulness and alacrity ; and therefore many 
who have laid down lules of intellectual health, 
think pieseivatives easiei than lemedies, and teach us 
not to trust oui selves wdth favourite enjoyments, not 
to indulge the luxury of fondness, but to keep our 
minds alw^ays suspended in such indifference, that we 
may change the objects about us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule might, per- 
haps, contiibute to tianquillity, but surely it w^ould 
never produce happiness He that regards none so 
much as to he afraid of losing them, must live for 
ever without the gentle pleasures of sympathy and 
confidence; he must feel no melting fondness, no 
W’aunth of benevolence, nor any of those honest joys 

which 
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wliich nature anncacs to tlic power of pleasing And 
ns no man cm justlj chiin more tenderness than lit 
pn)S, he must forfeit his share in tint ofhtious and 
watehful Kindness iihich loic onlj can dictate, and 
those lenient endearments by iiliieh loit only can 
soften life Hemaj justly beotcrlooKcd nnd neglected 
hysuch as hate moreiiarmth m their heart, for iilio 
would be the friend of Inin, whom, with whateicr 
assiduity he inaj be courted, nnd iiithwhateverseniccs 
obliged. Ins prineiples will not sufier to inaKe equal 
returns, and who, when you ha\e exhausted all the 
instances of good will, can only be prei ailed on not to 
be an enemy ’ 

An attempt to prcscnc life in a state of neutrality 
and indifTerencc, is unreasonable and vain If by 
excluding joy we could shut out grief, the scheme 
would desene aciy serious attention, but since, 
however we may debar oursches from happiness, 
misery will find its way at many inlets, nnd tlie as 
saults of pain will force our regard, though we may 
withhold It from the imitations of pleasure, we may 
surely endeavour to raise life above the middle point 
of apathy at one time, since it will necessarily sink 
below It at another 

But though It cannot be reasonable not to gain hap- 
piness for fear of losing it, yet it must be confessed, 
that in proportion to the pleasure of possession, will 
he for some time our sorrow for the loss , it is there- 
fore the province of the moralist to inquire whether 
such pains may not quicKly give way to mitigation 
Some have thought that the most certain way to clear 
the heart from its embarrassment is to drag it by 

' or I X force 
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foice into scenes of merriment. Otheis imagine, 
that such a tiansition is too violent, and lecommend 
lather to soothe it into tianquillity, by making it 
acquainted with miseries moie dieadful and afflic- 
tive, and diverting to the calamities of otheis the legards 
which we aie inclined to fix too closely upon oui oun 
misfoi tunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those re- 
medies will be sufficiently poueiful. The efficacy of 
miith it is not always easy to tiy, and the indulgence 
of melancholy may be suspected to be one of those 
medicines, which will destioy, if it happens not to 
Clue. 

The safe and geneial antidote against soirow is 
employment. It is commonly obseived, that among 
boldieis and seamen, though theie is much kindness, 
there is little grief, they see then fiiend fall without 
any of that lamentation which is indulged in secuiity 
and idleness, because they have no leisure to spaie fiom 
the caie of themselves; and whoevei shall keep his 
thoughts equally busy, will find himself equally unaf- 
fected with irretiievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to weai out soiiow, 
and its effects might doubtless be acceleiated b} 
quickening the succession, and enlarging the vaiiety of 
objects 

tempore longo 

Lenin potent luctus, tu sperne moral i 
, ‘ ' Qui sapiet sibi^ tempus ent Grotius 


’Tis long eie time can mitigate your grief. 

To iviwloin fly, she quickly brings relief F Lewis 


SoilOW 
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Sorrou is aKind of rustof tlicsoul^ uhicii c\er) nuv 
idea contributes in its passage to scour u\a} It is tbe 
putrefaction ofstngnantlift,nnd is remedied by exercise 
and motion 


Numb 48 S\tuudv\, Sept 1,1750 

Ison cst Ttrere tedrnlerr ttta Maht 

' For lift. 11 not to lire but to be trell fiPirissTos 

A mong the mnumenblc follies, b) uliich wQ In) 
up in our )outli repentance and remorse for 
tlie succeeding part of our lues, there is scarce any 
against ulueh uarnings are of less cflicacv, than tlie 
neglect of liealtli ^Vlicn the springs of motion arc )et 
clasticlv, uhen the heart bounds uith Mgour, and the 
c}c sparkles uith spirit, it is uitli diHicult) that nenre 
taught to conccue tlie imbcciht} that e\er) hour is 
bringing upon us, or to imagine that the nenes nhich 
arc now braced uiih so mucli strength, and the limbs 
nhich playuithfio much actuit) uill lose nil their 
poner under the gripe of lime, rcln^ with numbness, 
and totter uith dcbilit) i 

To the arguments which ha\c been used against 
complaints under the miseries of life, tlie philoso 
phers ha\e, I think, forgot to add the incredulity 
of those to whom we recount our sufferings But 
if the purpose of lamentation he to excite pit), it is 
surely superfluous for age and weal ness to tell their 
plaintue stories , foi piij presupposes «)nipath) and 
' X 2 I httlc 
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a little attention will show them, that those who 
do not feel pain, seldom think that it is felt ; and a 
short recollection will inform almost every man, 
that he is only lepaid the insult which he has given, 
since he may remembei how often he has mocked 
infiimity, laughed at its cautions, and censured its 
impatience. 

The valetudinaiian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by sulTeiing it to prevail over all 
other consideiations, as the miser has hi ought fru- 
gality into contempt, by peimitting the love of money 
not to shaie, but to engross his mind: they both err 
alike, by confounding the means with the end ; they 
giasp at health only to be well, as at money only to be 
rich; and forget that every teriestiial advantage is 
chiefly valuable, as it furnishes abilities for the exercise 
of virtue. 

Health is indeed so necessary to all the duties, as 
well as pleasures of life, that the crime of squandering 
it is equal to the folly; and he that for a short 
gratification brings weakness and diseases upon him- 
self, and for the pleasure of a few years passed in 
the tumults of diversion, and clamours of merri- 
ment, condemns the rnaturer and mole experienced 
part of his hfe to the chamber and the couch, may 
be justly reproached, not only as a spendthrift of his 
own happiness, but as a robber of the publick; as 
a wretch that has voluntarily disqualified himself for 
the business of his station, and refused that part 
which Providence assigns him in the general task of 
human nature. 

I 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to 

be 
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be pitied tlian that of an actnc and elevated mind 
labouring under the tv eight of a distempered bodj 
Tile time of such a man is alnajs spent in forming 
schemes, winch a change of wind hinders him from 
CKccuting, his powers fume away in projects and m 
hope, and the day of action never arrives He lies 
down delighted with the thoughts of to morrow, 
pleases his ambition with the fame he shall acquire, 
or his benevolence with the good he shall confer 
But in the night the skies are ov ercast, the temper of 
the air is changed, he wakes m languor, iinpaticncc, 
and distraction, and has no longer any w isli hut for 
ease, nor any attention hut to misery It may he 
said that disease generally begins that equality which 
death completes, the distinctions which set one man 
so much above another are very little perceived m 
the gloom of a sick clraroher, where it will he vain to 
capect entertainment from the gaj, or instruction from 
the wise, where all human glory is obliterated, the 
wit is clouded, the reasoncr perplexed, and the hero 
subdued , where the highest and brightest of mortal 
beings finds nothing left him hut the consciousness 
of innocence 

Tliere is among the fragments of the Greek poets 
rf short hymn to Health, in ivlueli her power of 
exalting the happiness of life, of heightening the gifts 
of fortune, and adding enjoyment to possession, is 
inculcated with so much force and beauty, that no 
one, who has ever languished under the discomforts 
and infirmities of a lingering disease, can read it with 
out feeling the images dance in his heart, and adding 
from his own experienee new vigour to the wish, and 

from 
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from his own magination new coloms to the pic- 
ture. The pai ticulai occasion of this little compo- 
sition is not known, but it is probable that the 
author had been sick, and m the fiist laptures of 
leturning vigour addressed Health in the following 
mannei : 

'Xylsia 'r(p£(rtis'A Ma/acu}^, 

Merct era /aioiiu 
To XeiTfoi^evo/ ^lO'tas' 

Je fJ^oi TT^oeppm (TvvoiMg £^YjS. 

Ei yap rig ^ ofXSrs X^P‘^ 7 
Tas euSalpovos t "’ av^unfoig 

'Baa-iXrl‘>8os apyag, rj voSu/y, 

Ouf /ipv<piois 'A(ppoSlTrjs ap/vci/ p!£pBmp.£y, 

*H £? '■‘IS akXa ^soSev dy&poaifoKrt ri^v|/(f, 

*H iro/cav diiTtvod TtBpavtai 
Msrd. crsio, p^dnaip' 'Tykta, ' 

TefiijXa Ttdvra, /.a) XaiLTfst Xapheay k'ap" 

2e6ev §£ %cy^V £V$atp>cu/ weXe;, 


Health, most venerable of the poioers of heaven ' mth thee 
may the remaining pai t of my life be passed, nor do thou refuse to 
bless me with thy resulence For tohafever there is of beauty or of 
pleasure in wealth, m descendants, or in sovereign command, the 
highest summit of human enjoyment, or in those objects of desire which 
we endeavour to chase into the toils of love, whatevei delight, or 
whatever solace is granted by the celestials, to soften our fatigues, 
in thy presence, thou parent of happiness, all those joys spread out 
and flourish , in thy presence blooms the spring of pleasin e, and 
without thee no man is happy 


Such is the powei of health, that without its co- 
opeiation eveiy other comfoit is toipid and lifeless, 
as the powei s of vegetation without the sun. And 
j^pt this bliss is commonly tin own away in thought- 
less 


/ 
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less negligence or in foolish espenments on our on n 
strength «e let it perish iiithout remembering its 
\ahie, or nasit it to show hon much «e have to 
spare, it is sometimes given up to the management 
of levitj and chance and sometimes sold for the ap 
plause of jollity and dehauchcrj 

Healtli IS equally neglected, and with equal im 
propiiet) bj the votaries of business and the followers 
of pleasure Some men ruin the fabriel of their bodies 
by incessant revels and others bj intemperate studies 
some batter It by excess, and others sap it bj inactivity 
To the noisy rout of bacchanalian rioters it vv ill he 
to little purpose that advice is olfercd though it re 
quires no great abilities to prove, that he loses pleasiiri 
VI ho loses health their clamours are too loud for tin 
whispers of caution, and tlicj run the course of life 
with too much precipitance to slop at the call of 
wisdom Nor perhaps will they that are busied in 
adding thousands to thousands, pay much regard to 
him that shall direct them to hasten more slowly to 
their wishes Yet since lovers of money are gene 
rally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they might 
surely consider, that the greater good ought not to 
he sacrificed to the less Health is certainly more 
valuable than money, because it is by health that 
money is procured, but thousands and millions are of 
small avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of the 
gout to repair the broken organs of sense or resuscitate 
the powers of digestion Poverty is indeed, an evil 
from which we naturally fly, but let us not run from 
one enemy to anothei nor take shelter in the arms of 
sickness 


Projecert, 
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Projccere ammam ^ qiiam tellent ecthoe in alto 
Nnnc Si pauperiem, 8f duros tolerare lahores ' 

For healthful indigence in vain they pray. 

In quest of wealth who throw their lives away. 

Those who lose their health in an irregular and 
impetuous pursuit of liteiaiy accomplishments are yet 
less to be excused ; for they ought to know that the 
body is not foiced beyond its stiength, but with the 
loss of moie vigour than is piopoitionate to the effect 
pioduced. Whoever takes up life beforehand, by de- 
piiving himself of test andrefieshment, must not only 
pay back the houis, but pay them back with usury: 
and for the gain of a few months but half enjoyed, 
must give up years to the listlesness of languor, and the 
implacability of pain. They whose endeavour is mental ' 
excellence, will leain, peihaps too late, how much it is 
endangered by diseases of the body, and find that 
knowledge may easily be lost in the staits of melan- 
choly, the flights of impatience, and the peevishness of 
deciepitude. 
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ISTuiid 49 Tuesdai, Sept 4, 1750 

JVo» omnis nonar, rnultaquepart met 

niaiit Ziiiiinam usjvergoposferd 

Crescam latute recent Hon 

UHiolc I/oracc nhaU not die , liis songn slioll sav c 

The greatest portion from the f^cedy grave Cnrrcn 

r I ^HE first motu es of human actions arc those 
J- appetites uliicli Proiidencc has gnen to man 
m common with tlie rest of the inhabitants of the 
earth Immediately after our birth, thirst and hun- 
ger incline us to the breast, which we draw by instinct 
like other young creatures, and when we arc satisfied, 
we express our uneasiness by importunate and inccs 
sant cries, till w e hat c obtained a place or posture pro 
per for repose 

Tlie next call that rouses us from a state of m- 
actnity is that of our passions, we quickly begin 
to be sensible of hope and fear, lotc and hatred, 
desire and aversion , these arising from the power 
of comparison and reflection, extend their range 
wider, as our reason strengthens, and our 1 now 
ledge enlarges At first we h uc no thought of pain, 
but when we actually feel it, we afterwards begin to 
fear it, yet not before it approaches us very nearly , 
hut by degrees wc discover it at a greater distance, and 
find it lurking in remote conscqiicnees Our tcrroui 
111 time improves into caution, and wc learn to look 
round with vigil ince uid soheitude, to stop ill the 

ULllUCS 
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avenues at which misery can entei, and to peifoim or 
enduie many things in themselves toilsome and un- 
pleasing, because we know by leason, oi by experience, 
that our labour will be ovei balanced by the reward, 
tbat it will eithei procuie some positive good, oi aveit 
some evil gi eater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fullei exercise of its 
powers, tbe animal appetites, and the passions im- 
mediately arising fiom them, are not sufficient to 
find it employment; the wants of natuie aie soon 
supplied, tbe fear of tbeii letuin is easily precluded, 
and something moie is necessaiy to relieve the long 
Intel vals of inactivity, and to give those faculties, 
which cannot lie wholly quiescent, some particulai 
dnection. Foi this leason, new desiies and aitifi- 
cial passions are by degiees pioduced; and, fiom 
having wishes only in consequence of our wants, 
we begin to feel wants in consequence of oui wishes; 
we peisuade oui selves to set a value upon things 
which are of no use, but because we have agieed 
to value them ; things which can neithei satisfy hun- 
ger, nor mitigate pain, nor secuie us fiom any leal 
calamity, and which, theiefore, we find of no esteem 
among those nations whose aitless and baibaious 
manners keep them always anxious foi the necessaiies 
of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and generally of all those desires which aiise from 
the compaiison of our condition with that of others. 
He that thinks himself pool because his neighbour 
is iicher ; he that, like Caesar, w'ould rather be the 
first man of a. village, than the second in the ca- 
pital 
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pit'll of the world hns 'ipparently kindled m him 
self desires which he never received from n-iture, 'ind 
acts upon principles estibhshed only by the authority 
of custom 

Of those ndscititious passions some, as avarice and 
en\y, aie universally condemned, some, as friend 
ship and curiosity, genei ally praised , but there ait 
others about which the suffrages of the wise are di 
vided and of which it is doubted whether they tend 
most to promote the liappiness, or inciease the miseries 
of mankind 

Of tin ambiguous and disputable kind is the lore 
of fame a desire of filling the minds of others with 
admiration and of being celebrated by generations 
to come with praises which we shall not heai This 
irdour has been considered by some as nothing bet 
ter than splendid madness, as a flame kindled by pride, 
and fanned by folly , for what, say they can be more 
remote from wisdom than to direct all om actions 
b) the hope of that which is not to exist till we 
oursehes aie in the giave ^ to pant after that which 
can never be possessed, and of which the value thus 
wildly put upon it arises from this particular con 
dition that, during life it is not to be obtained ^ 
To gam the favour and hear the applauses of our 
contemporaries, is indeed equally desirable with any 
other prerogative of superiority, because fame may 
be of use to smooth the paths of life, to teriify op 
position, and fortify tranquillity, but to what end 
shall we be the darlings of mankind when we can 
no longer recent any benefits from their favour? 
It IS more reasonable to wish for reputation while 

it 
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it may yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon his 
companions to give him for present use the wine 
and gailands which they purpose to bestow upon his 
tomb. 

The advocates foi the love oi fame allege in its 
vindication, That it is a passion natmal and univei- 
sal; a flame lighted by Heaven, and always burn- 
ing with greatest vigour in the most enlarged and 
elevated minds. That the desire of being praised 
by posterity implies a resolution to deserve their 
praises ; and that the folly charged upon it, is only 
a noble and drsinterested generosity, which is not 
felt, and theiefore not understood, by those who have 
been always accustomed to refer every thing to them- 
selves, andwhose selfishness has contracted their under- 
standings. That the soul of man, formed for eternal 
life, naturally springs forward beyond the limits of 
corporeal existence, and rejoices to consider herself as 
co-operating with future ages, and as co-extended 
with endless duration. That the reproach urged with 
so much petulance, the reproach of labouring for what 
cannot be enjoyed, is founded on an opinion which 
may with great probability be doubted; for since 
we suppose the powers of the soul to be enlarged 
by its separation, why should we conclude that its 
knowledge of sublunary transactions is contracted or 
extinguished ? 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear that the love of fame is ; 
to be regulated rather than extinguished; and that 
men should be taught not to be wholly careless about 
theii memory, but to endeavour that they may be 

remem- 
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remembered chiefly for their virtues, since no other 
reputation will be able to tnnsmit nny pleasure beyond 
the grave ' 

It IS evident that f ime, considered merely as the im- 
mortality of a name, is not less likely to be the reward 
of bad actions than of good, be therefore has no cer- 
tain principle for the regulation of his conduct, whose 
single aim is not to be forgotten And history will in 
form us, that this blind and undistmguishing appetite 
of renown has always been uncertain in its effects, and 
directed by accident or opportunity, indifferently to 
tlie benefit oi deva‘!tation of the world When The 
mistocles complained that the trophies of Miltiades 
hindered him from sleep he was animated by them to 
perform the same services in the same cause But 
Csesar, when hewept at thesight of Alexander s picture 
having no honest opportunities of action, let his ambi 
tion break out to the rum of his countr) 

If, therefore, the love of fame is so far indulged by 
the mind as to become independent and predominant, 
it IS dangerous and irregular, but it may be usefully 
employed as an infenoui and secondary motive, and will 
serve sometimes to revive our activity when we begin 
to languish and lose sight of that more certain, more 
valuable, and more durable reward, which ought always 
to he our first hope and our hst But it must 
he strongly impressed upon our minds tint virtue 
IS not to be pursued as one of the means to fame, 
but fame to be accepted as the only lecompense 
which mortals can bestow on virtue, to be accepted 
with complacence, but not sought with eagerness 
Simply to be remembered is no advantage, it is a 

privilege 
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piivilege which satiie as well as pancg}nck can confer, 
and is not moie enjoyed by Titus oi Constantine, 
than by Timocicon of Khodes, of vvboin we only 
know fiom bis epitaph, i/iai he had eaten many a 
meal, di anh many a flagon, and uttered many a re- 
proach. 


HoAAa (paycu/, /a) 7iOX>>A iTituv, ya) TfoXXd /a a eIttu / 
’AvSpiuTfss, Tttio/picu/'Po^ios. 

The tiue satisfaction which is to be diawn fion^ 
the consciousness that we shall sbaie the attention 
of futme times, must arise fiom the hope, that with our 
name, oui viitues will be piopagated; and that those 
whom we cannot benefit in our lives, may receive 
instruction from our exdmples, and incitement from 
oui icnown. 
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Credehant hoc grande nefas el morte piandum 
Sijttienis letuh non assurrexerat atque 
liarhato cmcnntpte Tpner licet tpse rtderet 
Plura domxfraga et mojores glandts acertos Jcr 

And hid not men the hoir) head reverd ' 

And boj*s paid rev rence when a man appear d 
Both mu<?t have died, though richer skins they wore 
And sivv more heaps of acorns m their store Cnrrcn 

HAVE nlvvnjs thouglit it the business of thofje 
nho turn their speculations upon the living uorld, 
commend the virtues, as v/ell as to expose the 
Us of their contemporaries, and to confute a false 
well as fo support a just accusation , not only 
lause It IS peculiarly the business of a monitor 
keep his oivn reputation untainted, lest those who 
I once charge him with partnlitj should indulge 
imselves afterwards m disbelieving Inm at plea 
•e, but because he may find real ciimes sufficient 
give full employment to ciution or repentance 
thout distracting the mind by needless scruples and 
n solicitudes 

There are certain fixed and stated reproaches that 
e part of mankind Ins in all ages thrown upon 
other which are regularly transmitted through con 
lued successions and which he tint has oncesuffertd 
sm IS certain to use with the same uiidistinguishing 
liemente when he has clungedhis st ition, and gamed 
e prescriptive Tight of mflicling on othei ulnfc he 
d formerly endured himself 
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To these hereditaiy imputations, of which no man 
sees the justice, till it becomes his interest to see 
it, veiy little legard is to be shown; since it does not 
appeal that they aie pioduced by latiocination or in- 
quiiy, hut leceived implicitly, oi caught by a hind of 
instantaneous contagion, and suppoited rathei by 
willingness to ciedit, than ability to prove them. 

It has been ahi^ays the piactice of those who are 
desirous to believe themselves made venerable by 
length of time, to censuie the new comers into life, 
foi want of respect to grey hairs and sage expeiience, 
foi heady confidence in theii own undei standings, for 
hasty conclusions upon paitial views, foi disiegaid of 
counsels, which theii fathers and giandsiies aie leady to 
alFoid them, and a rebellious impatience of that subor- 
dination to which youth is condemned by nature, as 
necessary to its security from evils into which it would 
be otheiwise piecipitated, by the lashness of passion, 
and the blindness of ignoiance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the woild, of the petulance and insolence of 
the lising geneiation. He recounts the decency and 
legulaiity of formei times, and celebiates the discipline 
and sobiiety of the age in which his youth was passed ; 
a happy age, which is now no moie to be expected, 
since confusion has biolten in upon the woild and 
thrown down all the boundaries of civility and le- 
verence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he as- 
sumes who dales to clairn the privilege of complain- 
ing; foi as eveiy man has, in his own opinion, a 
full shaie of the miseiics of life, he is inclined to 
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lonsider nil clamorous uneasiness, ns n proof of im 
patience rntlier than of affliction and toasi, IVlnt 
meat Ins this man to show, bj which he has ac- 
quired a right to repine at the distributions of na 
ture ^ Or, why does he imagine that exemptions 
sliould be granted him from the general condition 
of man We find ouiseUes excited rathei to cap 
tiousness than pitj, and instead of being m haste to 
soothe his complaints b) s}inpathj and tenderness/ 
ne inquire, whcthei the pain be proportionate to 
the lamentation, and whether, supposing the affliction 
real, it is not the effect of aicc and follj, nthei than 
calamit) 

^The querulousness and indignation which is oh 
sened so often to disfigure the last scene of life, 
naturally leads us to inquiiies like these 1 or suiely 
jt will bethought at the^first new of things, that if 
nge be thus contemned and ridiculed, insulted ana neg- 
lected, the erfme must at least be equal on either part 
The) who ha>e had opportunities of establishing their 
authoritj oier minds ductile and umesistiiig the) who 
liaie been the protectois of helplessness, and the 
instructors of ignorance, and who yet retain in their 
own hands'the power of wealth and the dignity of 
command, must defeat their influence by then own 
misconduct, and make use of all these advantages With 
aery little skill, if they cannot secuie’to themselves an 
appearance of respect, and ward off open mockery and 
declared contempt 

The general story of mankind will evince, that 
lawful and settled aiilhontj is very seldom resisted 
when it IS well emplo)ed Gioss corruption, or 
evident imhecilify, is netessuy to the suppiession of 
1 VOE I \ th It 
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that reverence with which the inajoiity of mankind 
look upon their governouis, and on those whom thej 
.see surioiinded by splendour, and fortified by power. 
For though men aie diawn by their passions into for- 
getfulness of invisible lewards and punishments, yel 
they aie easily kept obedient to those wdio have tem- 
poral dominion in theii hands, till theii veneiation i‘ 
dissipated by such wickedness and folly as can neithci 
be defended nor concealed. 

It may, thcihfoie, veiy leasonably be suspected that 
the old diaw upon themselves the gieatest pait oi 
those insults which they so much lament, and that 
age is raiely despised but when it is contemptible, 
If men imagine that excess of debaucheiy can be 
made level end by time, that knowledge is /the con- 
sequence of long life, however idly or thoughtlessl} 
employed, that piioiity of birth will supply the ivant 
of steadiness oi honesty, can it raise much wonder that 
theii hopes aie disappointed, and that they see theii 
posterity lather willing to trust their own eyes in theii 
piogiess into life, than enlist themselves undei guides 
who have lost theii way ? 

Theie are, indeed, many truths which time ne- 
oessaiily and ceitainly teaches, and which might by 
those who have learned them fiom expeiience, be 
communicated to theii successois at a cheapei late: 
but dictates, though libeially enough bestowed, are 
geneially without eiFect, the teacher gains few prose 
lytes by instruction which his own behavioui con- 
tiadicts ; and young men miss the benefit of counsel, 
because they aie not veiy leady to believe that those 
who fall below them in piactice, can much excel them 
in theol3^ Thus the piogiess of knou ledge is le- 
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larded, the world is Kept long in the same slate, and 
eiery new race is to gam the prudence of their pre 
decessors by committing and redressing the same nais 
eamages 

To secure to the old that influence which they are 
willing to claim, and which might so much contri- 
bute to the irnproiement of the arts of life, it is ahso 
lutel) necessary that they give tliemselies up to the 
duties of declining j ears, and contentedly resign to 
youth Its levity, its pleasures, itsifrohchs, and its fop- 
peries It IS a hopeless endeavour to unite the contra- 
rieties of spring and wintei , it is iinjust to claim the 
pm lieges of age, and retain the playthings of child- 
hood The young always form magnificent ideas of 
the Wisdom and graiity of men, whom thev consider 
as placed at a distance from them in the ranis of exist- 
ence, and naturally look on those whom they find tri- 
fling nath long beards, with contempt and indignation, 
like that which women feel at the effeminacy of men 
If dotards will contend with boys in those performances 
in which boys must always excel them , if they w lU 
dress crippled limbs in embroidery, endeavour at gayety 
with faltering voices, and darken assemblies of plea- 
sure with the ghastliness of disease, they may w ell ex 
pect those who find their diiersions obstructed will 
hoot them away , and that if they descend to compe- 
tition with youth they must bear the insolence of suc- 
cessful rivals ' 

Lustsh satis cdisii salts, altpic bihtsU 
1 Tempus ahtre est 

You \e hid jour share of mirth of meat and dnnt 

Tis tune to quit the scene — tis time to thmV 
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Anothei vice of age, by which the lising geneiation' 
may be alienated fiom it, is seveiity and censoiious- 
iiess, that gives no allowance to the failings of eaily 
life, that expects aitfulness fiom childhood, and con- 
btancy from youth, that is peiemptory in eveiy com- 
mand, and inexorable to every failme. Theie aie 
many who live meiely to hindei happiness, and whose 
descendants can only tell of long life, that it produces 
suspicion, malignity, peevishness, and peisecution: and 
yet even these tyiants can talk of the ingiatitude of 
the age, curse their heirs for impatience, and wondei 
that young men cannot take pleasuie in theii fathei’s 
company. 

He that would pass the lattei pait of life with ho- 
nour and decency, must, when he is young, considci 
that he shall one day be old ; and lemembei, when he 
is old, that he has once been young In youth, he 
must lay up knowledge foi his support when his 
poweis of acting shal Iforsake him ; and in age, foi- 
beai to animadvert with ligour on faults which cxpe- 
lienee only can collect. 
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Numb 51 Tuesdai, Sejit 11, 1750 

9/h/r« tahof at intpltarum Maht 

Hon foolisli IS the toil of tnflttig cares • Elprissto 

( 

To the HAMBLER 
SIR 

A S )ou hast alloned a place in )our paper to Eu 
phelus letters from the eountrj, anti appear to 
tlnnk no form of human life imuortli) of jour atten 
tjon, I hast resolicti, after many struggles ssatli idle 
ness and difiiclence to give joii some account of my 
onterlainment m tin sober season of unisersal retreat, 
and to describe to you the tmplojmttUs of those ssho 
look tilth contempt on the pleasures and disersions of 
polite life, and employ all their posters of censure and 
mvectise upon the uselessness, sanity, and follj, of 
dress sisits, and coniersation 

llHien a tiresome and vexatious journey of four 
dijs had brought me to the house, ishere invitation, 
regularly sent for seven years together, had at last m 
duced me to pass the summer, I ssas surprised after 
the civilities of my first reception, to find, instead of the 
leisure and tranquillity, svbieh a ruial life alts ijs pro 
mises, and, if well conducted, might alisass afford, a 
confused wildness of care and a tumultuous hurry of 
diligence, bysshich every face was clouded, and every 
motion agitated The old lady, who ssas my fathers 
relation, was, indeed, very full of the happiness ssliich 

she 
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she received from my visit, and, according to the foims 
of obsolete bleeding, insisted that I should recom- 
pense the long delay of my company witli a promise 
not to leave hei till wintei. But, amidst allhei kind- 
ness and caresses, she veiy frequently turned her head 
aside, and whispeied, with anxious eainestness, some 
Older to her daughteis, which never failed to send 
them out with unpolite piecipitation. Sometimes her 
impatience would not suffer her to stay behind ; she 
begged my paidon, she must leave me for a moment; 
she went, and letuined and sat down again, but was 
again distuibed by some new caie, dismissed her 
daughteis with the same tiepidation, and followed 
them with the same countenance of business and so- 
licitude. 

However I was alaimed at this show of eagerness 
and distuibance, and however my curiosity was ex- 
cited' by such busy piepaiations as naturally promised 
some great event, I was yet too much a sti anger to 
giatify myself with inquiiies ; but finding none of 
the family in moui ning, I pleased myself with ima- 
gining that I should lathei see a wedding than a fu- 
neral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I was in- 
foimed that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I thought myself obliged to inquire, was under a 
necessity of attending some alfaii that could not be 
neglected: Soon afteiwaid my i elation began to 
talk of the regularity of her family, and the incon- 
venience of London houis ; and at last let me know 
that they had puiposed that night to go to bed sooner 
than was usual, because they weie to lise eaily in the 

morning 
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morning to mike cljeesecikes This hint sent me to 
iny chamber, to which I was accompanied by ill the 
lidies, who begged me to excuse some Inge sieves of 
leaves ind flowers that covered two thirds of the floor, 
for they intended to distil them when they wcie di), 
and they had no other room tint so conveniently re- 
ceived the rising sun 

The scent of the plants hindeicd me from icst, 
and therefore I lose eirly in the morning with i le 
solution to exploie my new Inbitation I stole un- 
perceived by my busy cousins into the garden, wlicie 
I found nothing either more great or elegant, than 
in thefsame number of acres cultivated foi the inai 
ket 1 Of the gardener I soon learned that his lady 
was the greatest manager m that part of the country, 
and that I was come Inther at the tune in which I 
might learn to make more pickles and conserves, than 
could be seen at any othei house a hundred miles 
round 

It was not long befoie her ladyship gave me suf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing hei character, foi she 
was too much nleased with her own accomplishments 
to conceal them and took occasion, from «ome sweet- 
meats which she set next day upon the table, to dis 
couise for two long hours upon robs and gUIies , laid 
down the best methods of conserving, reserving, and 
preserving all sorts of fimt, told us with gieat con- 
tempt of the London lad) in the neighbouihood, by 
whom these terms were very often confounded, and 
hinted how much she should be ashamed to set before 
coinpanj, at her own house sweetmeats of so dark a 
colour as she had often seen at mistress Sprightly 
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It is, indeed, the great business of hei life, to watch 
the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with the due 
degiee of heat, and to snatch it off at the moment of 
projection ; and the employments to which she has 
hredhei daughteis, aie to turn lose-leaves in the shade, 
to pick out the seeds of cui rants with a quill, to gather 
fimt without biuising it, and to extiact bean-flowei 
water for the skin. Such aie the tasks with which, 
every day, since I came hithei, has begun and ended, to 
which the early houis of life aie sacrificed, and in which 
time that is passing away which nevei shall return. 

But to leason oi expostulate aie hopeless attempts. 
The lady has settled hei opinions, and maintains the 
dignity of her own pei formances with all the firmness 
of stupidity accustomed to be flattered. Her daugh- 
teis having nevei seen any house but theii own, be- 
lieve then mothei’s excellence on hei own w'ord. Her 
husband is a mere spoitsman, who is pleased to see his 
table well fui nished, and thinks the day sufficiently suc- 
cessful, in which he bungs home a leash of haies to be 
potted by his wife 

After a few days I pietended to want books,' but 
my lady soon told me that none of her books would 
suit rny taste; foi her part she never loved to see young 
women give then minds to such follies, by which they 
would only leain to use hard words; she bied up hei 
daughters to undeistand a house, and whoever should 
mairy them, if they knew any thing of good cookery, 
would never repent it 

There aie, however, some things in the culinary 
sciences too sublime foi youthful intellects, mysteries 
jnto which they must not be initiated till the years 

of 
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of serious maturity, and which are referred to the 
day of marriage, as the supreme qualification foi 
connubial life She makes an orange pudding, which 
IS the envy of all the neighbourhood, and which she 
has hitheito found means of mixing and baking with 
such secrecy, that the ingredient to which it owes itc 
flavour has never been discovered fahe indeed, con- 
ducts this great affair with all the caution that human 
policy can suggest It is never known beforehand 
when this pudding will be pioduced, she takes the 
ingredients pnvatelv into her own closet, emplojs 
her maids and daughters in difierent parts of the 
house, orders the oven to be heated for a pie and 
places the pudding m it with her own hands, the 
mouth of the oven is then stopped, and all inouiries 
are \ain 

The composition of the pudding she has, howeier 
promised Clannda, that if she pleases her in marriage 
she shall be told without resene But the art of 
making English capers she has not )et peisuaded her 
self to discover but seems resolved that secret shall 
perish With her as some alchymists ha\e obstinately 
suppressed the art of transmuting metals 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of 
receipts, which she left upon the table, having Intel 
ligence that a %essel of gooseberry wine bad burst the 
hoops But though the import ince of the event suf- 
flciently engrossed her care, to preaent any recollec 
tion of the danger to which her secrets were ex 
posed I was not able to make use of the golden 
moments , for this treasure of hereditary knowledge 
was so well concealed by the manner of spelling used 
by her giandmother, her mother, and herself, that I 
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was totally unable to undeistand it, and lost tbc 
opportunity of consulting tbc oracle, for want of 
Itnowing the language in ubicli its ansucrs were re- 
turned. 

It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard to her 
ladyship’s esteem, that I should apply myself to some 
of these economical accomplishments ; foi I overheard 
her, two days ago,waininghei daughters, by iny mourn- 
ful example, against negligence of pastry, and igno- 
lance in caiving: for you saw, said she, that, with all 
her pretensions to knowledge, she turned the paitiidgc 
the wrong way when she attempted to cut it, and, I be- 
lieve, scarcely knows the dilfei ence between paste raised, 
and paste in a dish. 

The reason, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady 
Bustle’s chaiactei befoie you, is a desire to be in- 
formed whethei, in ywir opinion, it is worthy of 
imitation, and whether I shall tlnou away the books 
which I have hitherto thought it my duty to lead, for 
Tha Lady's Closet opened. The complete Scivant 
Maid, and 21ie Coui t Cool:, and resign all cuiiosity 
aftei light and wrong, for the ait of scalding damas- 
cenes without bursting them, and presei ving the white- 
ness of pickled mushrooms. 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant appli- 
cation to fruits and flowers, contracted her cares into 
a narrow space, and set heiself free fioiii many per- 
plexities with which other minds are disturbed. She 
has no curiosity after the events of a war, or the fate 
of heroes In distress ; she can hear, without the least 
emotion, the ravage of a fire, or devastations of a 
stoim ; her ncighbouis giow rich or poor, come into 
the uoild 01 go out of It, without icgaid, rvhilc she 
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IS pressing tlie gtllj Ing, or ninng the store room , 
but I cnniiot perceiic tint she is more free from 
disquiets than those whose understandings take n 
ruder range Her mangolds, rrhen thej arc almost 
cured, arc often scattered bj the rriiid, and the nm 
sometimes falls upon fruitnhcn it ought to he gathered 
dr) IVhile her artificnl rimes are fermenting, her 
rvhole life is restlesne*ss and nn\iet) Her sueclinerts 
are not alii'a)3 bright, and the maid sometimes forgets 
the just proportions of salt and pepper, nlieii riiiisoii 
is to be baked Her consenes mould, her rianes sour, 
and pickles mother, and, hie all the rest of man 
hand, she IS crer) daj mortified iiitli the defeat of her 
schemes, and tlie disappointment of her hopes 

"With regard to rice and rirtuc, she seems a 1 iiid of 
neutral being She has no crime but lu\tirr , nor any 
rartuc but chastitj , she has no desire to he praiscil 
but for her cookerj , nor rushes an) ill to the rest of 
mankind, but tliat iihcncrcr tlic) aspire to a feast, 
their custards maj be rihe)ish, and their piecrusts 
tough 

I nm non reiy impatient to hnoii rvhether I nm to 
look on these ladies as the great patterns of our ses, 
and to consider eonserres and pickles ns the husiness 
of my life, rvhether the censures nliich I non siifler 
he just, and rrhethcr the hrenersof nines, and the di- 
stillers of nashes, haic a right to look nath insolence 
on the rveakness of 
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Numb. 52. Saturday, Sept. 15, 1750. 

Qiiotie<!jlentiThesei\is hcros, 

Siste modum, dixit, neqnc enim fortiina querenda 

Sola tua est ’timiles aliouivi rcspicc casus 

Miiius ista fores Ovid, 

How oft m vain the son of Thaeus said. 

The stonny sorrows be with patience laid , , 

Noi are thy foitunes to be wept alone , 

\Veigh others’ woes, and learn to bear thj ov< n 

Cvrcorr 

A mong the vaiious methods of consolation, to 
which the miseries inseparable fiom oin present 
state have given occasion, it has been, as I have al- 
re?dy lemaiked, recommended by some writeis to put 
the suffeier in mind of heaviei pressuies, and moie 
excruciating calamities, than those of which he has 
himself reason to complain 

- This has in all ages, been directed and practised ; 
and, in confoimity to this custom, Lipsius, the 
great modern master of the Stoick philosophy, has 
in his celebrated tieatise on steadiness of mind, 
endeavoured to fortify the hi east against too much 
sensibility of misfoitune,' by enumeiating the evils 
which have in formei ?ges fallen upon the woild, the 
devastation of wide-extended legions, the sack of 
cities, and massacie of nations. And the common 
voice of the multitude uninstiucted by precept, and 
unprejudiced by authoiity, which, in questions that 
relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, nioie 

decisive 
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decisive tlmii tlie learning of Lipsius, seems to justif) 
thcefhcac) of tins procedure, for one of the first com- 
forts which one neighbour administers to another is a 
relation, of the like infchcit>, combined uitli circum- 
stances of greater bitterness 

3 But this medicine of the mind is like manj re- 
medies applied to tile bod), of uhich, though \\l 
seethe eflects, \\c arc unacquainted with the man- 
ner of operation, and of which therefore, some, 
who are umnlling to suppose an) thing out of the 
reach of their own sagncit) have been inclined to 
doubt whether the) have reall) those virtues for 
which the) arc celebrated, and whether their repu- 
tation is not the mere gift of fanc), prejudice, and 
creduht) 

Consolation, or comfort, are words which, m 
thtir proper acceptation, signif) some alleviation of 
that pain to which it is not in our power to afford 
the proper and adequate reined) , they imply rather 
an augmentation of the power of beiring than a 
diminution of the burthen A pri'^oncr is relieved 
b) him that sets him at libcrt), but receives com 
fort from such as suggest considerations b) which 
he is made patient under the inconvenience of 
confinement To that grief which arises from i 
great loss, he onl) brings the true remedy who 
makes his friend s condition the s une as before , 
but he ma) be properly termed u comforter, who 
by persuasion extenuates the pain of povert), and 
show's in the st)le of Hesiod, that /ia{/' ts 7nore than 
the ivhole 

It IS, perhaps, not iinniediatel) obvious, how it 
can lull thejinemoi) of misfortune, or appease tlie 
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tlirobbings of anguish, to hear that others aie more 
misera:ble ; otheis, peihaps, unknown or wholly in- 
difFeient, whose prosperity raises no env}^, and whose 
fall can giatify no resentment. Some topicks of 
comfoit aiising, like that whicli gave hope and 
sphittothe captive of Sesostiis, fiom.the perpetual 
vicissitudes of life, and mutability of human affaiis, 
may as piopeily laise the dejected as depress the proud, 
and have an immediate tendency to exhilarate and 
revive. But how can it avail the man who languishes 
in the gloom of soriow, without prospect of emeiging 
into the sunshine of cheerfulness, to hear that others 
are sunk yet deepei in the dungeon of miseiy, shackled 
with heavier chains, and sui rounded with darkei de- 
speration ? 

The solace arising fiom this consideiation seems 
indeed the weakest of ail others, and is peihaps 
never piopeily applied, but in cases where there is no 
place foi lefiections of moie speedy and pleasing effi- 
cacy. But even from such calamities life is by no 
means fiee ; a thousand ills incuiable, a thousand 
losses iirepaiable, a thousand difficulties insunnount- 
able are known, oi will be known, by all the sons 
of men. Native defoimity cannot be lectified, a 
dead fiiend cannot letuin, and the houis of youth 
tiifled away in folly, or lost in sickness, cannot be 
restoied. 

Undei the oppression of such melancholy, it has 
been found useful to take a survey of the woild, to 
contemplate the vaiious scenes of distress in which 
mankind are stiu^gling lound us, and acquaint our- 
selves with the fej ? ihilesvisu formcc, the vaiious shapes 
of misery, which make havock of terrestiial happi- 
ness. 
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ness, Tange all corners almost mthout restraint, tram* 
pie donn our hopes at the hour of harvest, and, when 
«e base built our schemes to the top, rum their foun- 
dations 

The first effect of this meditation is, that it fur- 
nishes a neiv employment for the mind, and engages 
the passions on remoter objects , as tings hat e some- 
times freed themselves from a subject too haughty to 
he governed and too ponerful to be crushed, by post- 
ing him in a distant province, till his popularity has 
subsided, or his pnde been repressed The atten- 
tion as dissipated by varictj, and acts more neatly 
upon anj single part, as that torrent inaj be drawn 
off to different channels, which, pouring down in 
one collected bodj, cannot be resisted This spe 
cies of comfort is, therefore, unavailing in severe pa 
roajsnis of corporal pain, when the mind is every in 
stant called bact to misciy, and iii the first short of 
any sudden evil , but will certainly be of use against 
cneroachmg melancholy, and a settled habit of gloomy 
thoughts I 

It IS further advantageous, as it supplies us n itli 
opportunities of mating comparisons in our own 
favour We know that very lit le of the pain, or 
pleasure, which does not begin and end m our senses, 
IS otherwise than relative, vve are rich or poor, great 
or little, in proportion to the number that excel us, 
or fall beneath us, in any of these respects , and there 
fore a man, whose uneasiness arises from reflection 
on any misfortune that throws him below those with 
whom he was once equal, is comforted by finding that 
he IS not yet the lowest 
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There is anothei kind of compaiison, less tending 
towaids the vice of envy, veiy well illustiated by an 
old poef^, whose system will not afFoid many leason- 
able motives to content. ‘ It is,’ says he, ‘ pleasing 
‘ to look from sboietipon tbe tiimiilto of a stoim, and 
‘ to see a ship stiuggling with the billows ; it is pleas-‘ 
‘ ing, not because the pain of anothei can give us de- 
‘ light, but because we have a stiongei impiession of 
‘ the happiness of safety.’ Thus, wben^we look abroad, 
and behold the multitudes that aie gioaning undei 
evils heaviei than those which we have expeiienced, 
we shimk back to oui own state, and, instead of re- 
pining that so much must be felt, leain to lejoicethat 
we have not moie to feel. 

By this obseivation of the miseiies of otheis, forti- 
tude IS strengthened, and the mind bi ought to a moie 
extensive knowledge of hei own poweis. As the heioes 
of action catch the flame fiom one anothei, so they to 
whom JPi evidence has allotted the haidei task of suf- 
fering with calmness and dignity, may animate them- 
selves by the remembiance of those evils which have 
been laid^on others, peihaps natuially as weak as them- 
selves, and beai up, with vigour and lesolution against 
theii own oppiessions, when they see it possible that 
more seveie afflictions may be boine. 

Theie is still anothei reason why, to many minds, 
the relation' of othei men’s infelicity may give a 
lasting and continual relief. Some, not well in- 
stiucted m the measuies by which Pi evidence dis- 
tiibiites happiness, aie perhaps misled by divines. 
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who, IS Bellarraine makes temporal prosperity one 
of the characters of the true church, have represented 
wealth and ease as the certain concomitants of virtue 
and the unfailing result of the divine approbation 
Such sufferers are dejected m their misfortunes, not 
so much for what they feel, as for what they dread, 
not because they cannot support the sorrows, or en- 
dure the wants, of their present condition, but because 
they consider them as onlj the beginnings of more 
sharp and more lasting pains To these mourners it 
IS an act of the highest charity to represent the calami 
ties which not only virtue has suffered, hut virtue has 
incurred , to inform them that one evidence of a 
future state, is the uncertainty of any present reward 
for goodness , and to remind them, from the highest 
authority, of the distresses and penury of men of whom 
the world was not worthy 


/ 
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Numb. 53. Tuesday, Sept. 18, 1750. 

-rwy ATScijia/. Epigram Vei 

Husljand thy possessions 

f B ^HBRE is scarcely among the evils of human life 
" any so geneially dieaded as poveity. Eveiy other 
species of misery, those, who are not much accustomed 
to disturb the present moment with reflection, can 
' easily forget, because it is not always forced upon their 
regard: but it is impossible to pass a day or an hour 
in the confluxes of men, without seeing how much in- 
digence is exposed to contumely, neglect, and insult ; 
and, in its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness ; to 
injuries against which eveiy passion is in aims, and to 
wants which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened by 
true or by false notions of dignity and reputation : 
thus we see dangers of every kind faced with willing- 
ness, because bravery in a good or bad cause is never 
without its encomiasts and admirers. But in the 
prospect of poveity, there is nothing but gloom 
and melancholy ; the mind and body sufler together ; 
its miseries bring no alleviations; it is a state in 
which every virtue is obscuied, and in which no 
conduct can avoid reproach* a state in which cheer- 
fulness is insensibility, and dejection sullenness, of which 
the hardships are without honour, and the labours 
without reward. 


Of 
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Of tlieSe calamitiLs lliere seems not to be Hinting 
0 geneni conviction , ue he ir on ever) side the noise 
of tnde, and see the streets thronged with numberless 
multitudes, whose faces are clouded with inxiet), and 
whose steps are burned by precipitation, from no 
6lher motive than the hope oT gam , and the whole 
world IS put in motion, by the desire of that neilth, 
which IS chiefly to be \ilued as it Secures us from po- 
verty, for It IS more useful for defence than acquisi 
tion, and is not so much able to procure good as to 
exclude evil 

Yet there are aliva)s some vvlioSe passions or follies 
le id them to a conduct Opposite to the general max ‘ 
ims ind practice of mini ind somO who seem to rush 
upon poverty with the same eagerness with which 
others avoid it, who see their revenues hourly lessened, 
and the estates which they inherit from their mcestors 
mouldering avva), without resolution to einnge their 
course of life , who persevere against all remon 
strances and go foriviid with full career, though they 
see before them the precipice of destruction 

It IS not my purpose in tliiS paper, to expostulate 
with such as rum their fortunes b) expensive schemes 
of buildings and gardens, which they earr) on with 
the same vanity tint prompted them to begin choos 
mg as it happens in a thousand other eases, the 
remote evil before the lighter, and deferring the 
shime of lepentance till they incur the miseries of 
distress Those for whom I intend my present ad 
monitions are the thoughtless, the negligent, and 
the dissolute , who having, by the vitiousness of then 
otvn inclinations, or the seducements of alluring com 
z 2 pinions. 
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panions, been engaged in habits of expense, and ac- 
customed to move in a ceitain round of pleasuies dis- 
piopoitioned to theii condition, aie without powei to 
extiicate themselves fiom the enchantments of cus- 
tom, avoid thought because they know it will be pain- 
ful, and continue from day to day, and fiom month to 
month, to anticipate theii revenues, and sink every 
hour deeper into the gulfs of usury and extortion. 

This folly has less claim to pity, because it can- 
not be imputed to the vehemence of sudden pas- 
sion ; noi can the mischief which it pioduces be 
extenuated as the effect of any single act, which 
^lage, 01 desire, might execute befoie theie could be 
time foi an appeal to reason. These men are ad- 
vancing towards miseiy by soft approaches, and de- 
stioying themselves, not by the violence of a blow, 
which, when once given, can never be recalled, 
but by a slow poison, hourly repeated, and obstinately 
continued. 

Tins conduct is so absurd when it is examined by 
the unprejudiced eye of lational judgement, that no- 
thing but expel lence could evince its possibility ; 
yet, absuid as it is, the sudden fall of some families, 
and the sudden use of otheis, prove it to be common; 
and every yeai sees many wretches reduced to con- 
tempt and want, by then costly sacrifices to pleasuie 
and vanity 

It is the fate of almost every passion, when it 
has passed the bounds which nature presciibes, to 
counteract its own puipose. Too much rage hin- 
ders the wainour from circumspection, too much 
eagerness of profit hurts the credit of the tiadei, too 

much 
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much ardour takes away from the lover that^easiness 
of address uith which ladies are delighted Tluis 
extravagance, though dictated by vanity, and incited 
by voluptuousness, seldom proeures ultiinatelj either 
applause or pleasure 

If praise be justi) estimated b> the eharaetcr of 
those from whom it is received, little satisfiction will 
be given to the spendthnft by the encomiums uhieh 
lie purchases Tor who are they that animate him in 
his pursuits, but joung men thoughtless and aban 
doned like himself, unacquainted will all on which 
the wisdom of nations has impressed the stamp of ex ^ 
cellence, and devoid alike of knowledge and of vir 
tue^ By whom is his profusion praised, but by 
wretches who consider him as subservient to their 
purposes, Syrens that entice him to shipwreck, and 
Cyclopes that are gaping to devour him ^ 

Every man whose knowledge, or who^e virtue, 
can give value to Ins opinion looks witli scorn, or 
pity, neither of which can afford much gratification 
to pride, on him whom the panders of luxur) have 
drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he sees parcelled out nmong the different ministers 
of follv and about to be torn to pieces by tailors 
and jockeys, vintners and attorneys who at once rob 
and ridicule him, and wlio are secretly triumphing 
over his weakness, when they present new incitements 
to his appetite, and heighten liis desires by counterfeit 
ed applause 

Such IS the praise that is purchased by prodigality 
Even when it is yet not discovered to be false it is 
the pra’se only of those whom it is reproachful tq 

pie ISC, 
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please, and whose sincerity is coiiupted by theii in- 
teiest; men who live by the liots which they encou- 
lage, and who know' that whenevei their pupil glows 
w'lse, they shall lose then powei. Yet with such flat- 
teries, if they could last, might the ciavings of vanity, 
w'hich is seldom veiy delicate, be satisfied ; but the 
time is always hastening foiwaid when this triumph, 
pool as it IS, shall vanish, and when those who now 
suiiound them with obsequiousness and compliments, 
fawn among his equipage, and animate his riots, shall 
turn upon him with insolence, and repioach him with 
the vices promoted by themselves. 

And as little pietensions has the man who squan- 
ders his estate, by vain or vitious expenses, to greater 
degiees of pleasure than are obtained by others. To 
make any happiness sinceie, it is necessaiy that w'e be- 
lieve it to be lasting ; since whatever we suppose our- 
selves in dangei of losing, must be enjoyed with so- 
licitude and uneasiness, and the more value we set 
upon it, the moie must the present possession be im- 
bitteied. How can he then be envied foi his feli- 
city, who knows that its continuance cannot be ex- 
pected, and who is conscious that a veiy short time 
will give him up to the gripe of poveity, which will 
be haidei to be borne, as he has given w'ay to moie 
excesses, wantoned in gi eater abundance, and indulged 
his appetites with moie piofuseness ? 

It appeals evident that fiugahty is necessaiy even 
to complete the pleasuie of expense ; foi it may be 
geneially lemaiked of those, who squander what they 
know their foi tune not sufficient to allow, that in 
their most jovial expense, theie~ always biealis out 

some 
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some proof of discontent and impatience , they either 
scatter with a Kind of wild desperation, and affected 
lavishness, as criminals brave the gallows when they 
cannot escape it, or pay their money with a peevish 
anxiety, and endeavour at once to spend idly and to 
saie meanly having neither firmness to deny their 
passions, nor courage to gratify them, they murmur at 
their own enjoyments, and poison the howl of pleasure 
by reflection on the cost 

Among these men there is often the \ocifeiation of 
mernment, but very seldom the tranquillity of cheer 
fulness, they inflame their imaginations to a Kind of 
momentary jollity, by the help of wine and not and 
consider it as the first business of the night to stupify 
recollection, and lay that reason asleep which disturbs 
their gajety, and calls upon them to retreat from 
rum 

But this poor broken satisfaction is of short conti 
nuance and must be expiated bj a long series of mi 
sery and regret In a short time the creditoi grows 
impatient the last acre is sold, the passions and ap 
petites still continue then tyranny, with incessant calls 
for their usual gratifications, and the remainder of life 
passes away in vain lepentance or impotent desire 
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Numb. 54. Saturday, Sept, 22, 1750. 


Truditur dies die, 

Novceque pergiint interne luncc. 

Til secanda marmora 
Locas sub ipsum funus, etsepulchn 
Immemor struts domes Hor 

Day presses on the heels of day. 

And moons increase to their decay , 

But you, with thoughtless pride elate. 

Unconscious of impending fate. 

Command the pillar’d dome to rise. 

When lo ’ thy tomb forgotten lies Francis 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

J HAVE lately been called, fiorn a mingled life 
pf business and amusement, to attend the last 
hours of an old fi lend ; an office which has filled 
me, if not with melancholy, at least with serious re- 
flections, and turned my thoughts towaids the con- 
templation of those subjects, which, though of the 
utmost importance, and of indubitable ceitainty, are 
geneially secluded 4rom our regaid, by the jollity of 
health, the hurry of employment, and even by the 
calmei diversions of study and speculation; or if 
they become accidental topicks of conversation and 
argument, yet raiely sink deep into the heart, but 
give occasion only to some subtilties of reasoning, 

or 
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or elegancies of declamation^ which arc heard, ap 
plauded, and forgotten 

It IS, indeed, not hard to conceive how i man 
accustomed to extend his views through a long 
concatenation of causes and effects, to trace things 
from their origin to their period, and compare means 
with ends, may discover the weakness of human 
schemes , detect the fallacies by winch mortals are 
deluded , show the insufficiency of wealth, honours 
and power, to real happiness , and please himself, and 
his auditors, with learned lectures on the vanity of 
life 

But though the speculatist maysceand show the folly 
of terrestrial hopes, fears and desnes, every hour uill 
give proofs that he never felt it Trace him through 
the day or year, and }ou will find him acting upon 
principles which he has in common with the illiterate 
and unenlightened, angry and pleased like the lowest 
of the vulgar, pursuing, with the same ardour, the 
same designs, grasping, with all the eagerness of trans- 
port, those riches wluch he knows he cannot keep, 
and swelling with the applause which he has gamed 
by proving that applause is of no value 

The only conviction that rushe.. upon the soul, 
and takes away from our appetites and passions the 
power of resistance, is to be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend To enter 
this school of wisdom is not the peculiar privilege 
of geometricians , the most sublime and important 
precepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor 
laborious preparations, they are enforced vvathout 
the aid of eloquence and understood, without skill 
in analytick science Bvery tongue tin utter them, 

and 
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and every understanding can conceive tlienu He 
that wishes in eainest to obtain just sentiments con- 
cerning his condition, and would be intimately ac- 
quainted with the world, may find instructions on 
eveiy side. He that desiies to enter behind the 
scene, which eveiy heait has been employed to deco- 
rate, and eveiy passion labouis to illuminate, and 
wishes to see life stiipped of those ornaments which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exposed in its natu- 
lal meanness, impotence, and nakedness, may find all 
the delusion laid open in the chamber of disease: 
he will there find vanity divested of hei robes, power 
depiived of her sceptic, and hypocrisy without her 
mask. 

The fiiend whom I have lost was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the same class, suf- 
ficiently pleased with acceptance and applause. Be- 
ing caressed by those who have piefeiments and 
liches in theii disposal, he considered himself as in 
the direct load of advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its object. But 
in the midst of his hopes, his piojects, and his 
gayeties, he was seized by a lingeiing disease, which, 
from its first stage, he knew to be incuiable. Heie 
was an end of all his visions of greatness and hap- 
piness ; from the fiist hour that his health declined, 
all his foi mer pleasures giew tasteless. His fi lends 
expected to please him by those accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which weie formeily cer- 
tain of being well received; but they soon found 
how little he was now affected by compliments, and 
how vainly they attempted, by flatteiy, to exhila- 
late the languoi of weakness, and lelieve the solici- 
tude 
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tude of "ipproacliing death Whdever would Know 
how much piety and \irtue surpass all external goods, 
might here have seen them weighed against each 
other, where nil that gnes motion to the pctive, 
and elevation to the eminent, all that sparkles m 
the eje of hope, and pants in the bosom pf apspi 
cion, at once became dust in the balance, without 
weight and without regard Riches, authority, and 
praise, lose all their influence when they are consi 
dcred as nehes whicli to morrow shall be bestowed 
upon another, authonty which shall this night expire 
for ever, and praise which, however merited, or 
however sincere, shall, after a few moments, be heard 
no more 

In those hours of seriousness and wisdom, no 
thing appeared to ruse Ins spirits, or gladden Ins 
heart, but the recollection of acts of goodness , nor 
to excite Ins attention, but some opportunity for the 
exercise of the duties of pehgion Every thing that 
terminated on this side of the grave was received 
with coldness and indifference, and regarded rather 
in consequence of the habit of valuing it, than from 
any opinion that it deserved value, it had little 
moie prevalence oyer his mind than a bubble that 
was now broken, a dream from vvlneli he was 
awake His whole powers vjere engrossed by theepn 
sideiation of another state, and all conversation was 
tedious that had not some tendency to disengage him 
fiom human affairs, 'and open h)S pro.speet? into 
futurity ' 

It IS now past, we have closed lus eyes, and 
heard Ijim hipalhe the giOan of eiipintipn 4t the 

sight 
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sight of this last conflict, I felt a sensation never 
known to me befoie ; a confusion of passions, an 
awful stillness of soiiow, a gloomy teiiour without a 
name The thoughts that entered my soul were too 
strong to be diverted, and too pieicing to be enduied; 
but such violence cannot be lasting, the storm subsided 
in a short time, I wept, retired, and giew calm. 

I have from that time frequently revolved in my 
mind, the eftects which the obseivation of death pro- 
duces, in those who are not wholly without the power 
and use of reflection ; for by far the gi eater part it is 
wholly uniegarded. Then fiiends and theii enemies 
sink into the grave without raising any uncommon 
emotion, oi leminding them that they are themselves 
on the edge of the precipice, and that they must soon 
plunge into the gulf of eternity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death inci eases oui 
veneration for the good, and extenuates our hatred of 
the bad. Those viitues which once we envied, as 
Horace observes, because they eclipsed oui own, can 
now no longei obstruct our reputation, and we have 
therefore no interest to suppress their praise. That 
wickedness, which we feared for its malignity, is now 
become impotent, and the man whose name filled us 
with alarm, and rage, and indignation, can at last be 
considered only with pity, or contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once 
find excuses for every weakness, and palliations of every 
fault,* we recollect a thousand endearments, which 
before glided off our minds without impression, a 
thousand favouis unrepaid, a thousand duties unper- 
formed, and wish, vainly wish for his return, not so 

much 
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muc4i rtmt we mny reeene, ns tiiat we mn) testow 
Inppiness, nnd recompense that Inndness nliich before 
we nertr understood 

There is not perhaps, to a mind well instructed a 
more painful octurtence, than the death of one whom 
we have injured w ithout reparation Our crime seems 
non irretrievable it is indelibly recorded, and the stamp 
of fate IS fixed upon it Wc consider, with the most 
afflictive anguish, the pain which we have given, and 
now cannot alleviate, and the losses which wc have 
caused and now cannot repair 

Of the same kind are the emotions which the death 
of an emulator or competitor produces Whoever had 
qualities to alarm our jealousy, had excellence to de 
serve our fondness, and to whatever ardour of opposi 
tion interest may inflame us no man ever outlived an 
enemy, whom he did not then wish to have made a 
friend Those who are versed in literary history know, 
that the elder bcaliger was the redoubted antago 
nist of Cardan, and Crasmus , yet at the death of each 
of his great rivals he relented, and complained that 
they were snatched away from him before their rtcon 
cihation was completed 

Tu neetiammoreris? quid me Itnquis Erasme 
^nte mens quam sxl cvnctUatxa amor? 

Art thou too fallen Ere anger could suhside 

And love return has great Eratnius died ^ 

Such are the sentiments with ulnch ue finally rc 
view the efiects of passion but which we sometimes 
delay till we can no longer rectify our errours I^et 

us 
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Its tbeiefore make haste to do what we shall ceitainly 
at last wish to have done ; let us return the cat esses 
of our friends, and endeavoui by mutual endeaiments 
to heighten that tenderness which is the balm of life. 
Let us be quick to lepent of injuiies while repentance 
may not be a barren anguish, and let us open our eyes 
to every lival excellence, and pay early and willingly 
those hoiiduis which justice will compel us to pay at 
last. 


Athanatus. 
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NifjrB 00 Tuesdai, Sept 2o, 17o0 

jMaturo propior dcsme funert 
Inter liulerc tirgines 

1 Ll stdla mnculani spar^ere candtdts 
' Aon ji gujrf Pholoen sata 

Ht le, Chlort decet Hob 


Non near to death that comes but slon 
Now thou art stepping doi\n below 
Sport not amongst the blooming maids 
But think on ghosts and emptv shades 
\\Tiat suits nitli PJioloe in her bloom 
Gre} Chloris n ill not thee become , 

A bed IS (lifTercnt from a tomb 


} 

CnrBcn 


To the RAMBLEH 

SIR, 

I Have been but n little time con\crsant m the 
Horld, yet I Inve already Ind frequent opportu 
iiities of observing tlie little efficacy of remonstrance 
and complaint, winch, however extorted by oppres 
Sion, or supported by reason, are detested b) one part 
of tlie world as rebellion censured by another as pee 
visbness, by some heard with on appearance of com 
passion, only to betray any of those sallies of vehe- 
mence and resentment which are apt to bieak oiit 
upon encouragement and by others passed over with 
indifference and neglect, as matters in which they 
have no concern, and winch if the) should endeavour 
to examine or regulate, they might draw mischief upon 
themselves 

Yet since it is no less natuial for those who think 

themseh es 
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themselves injured to complain, than for others to 
neglect theii complaints, I shall ventmc to lay my 
case befoie you, in hopes that you will enforce my 
opinion, if you think it just, or endeavour to rectify 
my sentiments, if I am mistaken. I expect at least, 
that you will divest yourself of partiality, and that, 
whatever your age or solemnity may he, you will not, 
with the dotaid’s insolence, pronounce me ignorant 
and foolish, perverse and lefraetoiy, only because you 
perceive that I am young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old, 
left me, and a brother two years youngci than my- 
self, to the caie of my mother, a woman of birth 
and education, whose prudence oi viitue he had no 
reason to distrust. She felt, foi some time, all the 
sorrow which nature calls foith upon the final sepa- 
ration of persons dear to one another ; and as her 
giief was exhausted by its oun violence, it subsided 
into tenderness for me and my brother, and the year 
of mom mug was spent in caiesses, consolations, and 
' instiuction, in celebiation of my fathei’s viitues, in 
piofessions of peipetual legard to his memoiy, and 
hoiuly instances of such fondness as giatitude will 
not easily suffer me to foiget. 

But when the teim of this mournful felicity was 
expiied, and my mothei appealed again without the 
ensigns of soirovv, the ladies of her acquaintance 
began to tell hei, upon whatever motives, that it 
was time to live like the lest of the world ; a power- 
ful aigument, which is seldom used to a woman 
without effect. Lady Giddy was incessantly relat- 
ing the occuriences of the town, and Mrs. Gravely 

' , told 
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told her pnvotely, with great tenderness, tint it be 
gm to be pubhcUy observed how much she over 
acted her part, and that most of her acquaintance sus 
pectcd her hope of procuring another husband to be 
the true ground of all that appearance of tenderness 
and pietj 

A)1 the officiousneas of hindness and folly vvas bii 
Sled to change her conduct She vvas at one time 
alarmed nith censure, and at another filed with 
prawe She vvas told of balls, vvhere others shone 
only because she vvas absent, of nen comedies, to 
vv hicli all the ton n vv as crowding , and of many in 
gemous ironies bj which domestick diligence was 
made contemptible 

It IS difficult for virtue to stand alone against fear 
on one side, and pleasure on the other, especially 
when no actual ciime Is proposed, and prudence 
itself can suggest many reasons for relaxation and 
indulgence Aly mamma was at last persuaded to 
accompany AIiss Giddy to a play She vv as receiv ed 
with a boundless profusion of coinjiliments and 
attended home bj a very fine gentleman Next 
day she was with less difficulty prevailed on to play 
at Mrs Gravelys, and came home gay and livelj , 
for the distinctions that had been paid her awakened 
her vanit), and good luck had kept her principles 
of frugahtj fiom giving her disturbance She now 
made her second entrance into the world, and her 
friends were sufficiently indiistnous to prevent any 
return to her former life , every morning brought 
messages of invitation, and every evening was passed 
in places of diversion, from which she for some, 
time complained that she had rather be absent In 

voi 1 2 \ ashoit 
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a short time she began to feel the happiness of act- 
ing without control, of being unaccountable foi her 
hours, her expenses, and hei company ; and learned 
by degrees to drop an expression of contempt, or 
pity, at the mention of ladies whose husbands were 
suspected of restraining their pleasures, or their play, 
and confessed that she loved to go and come as she 
pleased. 

I was still favoured with some incidental precepts 
and transient endearments, and was now and then 
fondly kissed for smiling like my papa : but most part 
of her morning was spent in comparing the opinion 
of her maid and millrner, contriving some variation in 
her dress, visrting shops, and sending comphments ; 
and the rest of the day was too short for visits, cards, 
plays and concerts. 

She now began to discover that it was impossible to 
educate chrldren properly at home. Parents could 
not have them always in their sight ; the society of 
servants was contagrous ; company produced bold- 
ness and spirit; emulation excited rndustry ; and a 
large school was naturally the first step into the open 
world A thousand other reasons she alleged, some 
of Iritle force irr themselves, but so well seconded by 
pleasure, vanity, and idleness, that they soon over- 
came all the remarning principles of kindness and 
prety, and both I and my brother were drspatched to 
boardrng schools. 

How my mamma spent her time when she was 
thus disburdened I am not able to inform you, but 
I have reason to believe that trifles and amusements 
took still faster hold of her heart. At first, she vi- 
sited me at school, and afterwards wrote to me; but 

in 
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in a short time, both her visits and her letters were at 
an end, and no other notice was taken of me than to 
remit money for mj support 

'V’iTien I came home at the vacation, I found myaelf 
coldly recened, with an observation, tint "tins girl 
will presently be a vi Oman I w as after the usual 
stay, sent to school again, and oierlieard mj mother 
say as I was a going ‘ Well, now I shall recoier 

In si\ months more I came again, and, with the 
usual childish alacntj, was lunnmg to mj mothers 
embrace, when she stopt me with evclamations at the 
suddenness and enormity of my growth, having, she 
said, never seen any body shoot tip so much at my 
age She was sure no other girls spread at that ratt 
and she hated to have children look like vvomin be 
fore their time I was disconcerted, and retired with 
out hearing any thing more than “ Naj if you are 
aiigrj, Madam Steeple joumij walk off ’ 

When once the forms of civilit) are violated, there 
remains little hope of return to kindness or decency 
My mamma made tins appuarance of resentment a 
reason for continuing her malignity , and poor hliss 
Maypole, for tliatvi is my appellation, i as never men 
tioned orspol en to but with some evpiession of anger 
or dislike 

She had yet the pleasure of dressing me like a 
child, and I know not when I should have been 
thought fit to change iny habit, had I not been res 
cued by a maiden sister of my father who could not 
bear too see women in hanging sleeves, and therefore 
presented me with brocade for a gown, for winch I 
should have thought myself under great obligations, 
2 A 2 had 
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bad bbe not accompanied her favour with some hints 
that my mamma might now considei her age, and 
give me her eai -lings, which she had shown long 
enough in publick places. 

I now left the school, and came to live with my 
mamma, who considei ed me ns an usuiper lh.it had 
seized the rights of a woman before they were due, 
and uas pushing her down the precipice of age, that 
1 might leign without a supciioui. While I am thus 
beheld with jealousy and su'^picion, you will readily 
believe that it is difficult to please. E\ery word and 
look is an offence. I nevei speak but I pictend to 
some qualities and excellencies, w'hich it is ciiminal 
to possess : if I am gay, she thinks it early enough to 
coquette ; if I am giave, she hates a piudc in bilis ; if 
I venture into company, I am in baste foi a husband ; 
if Iietire to my chamber, such nntion-hke ladies aie 
lovers of contemplation. I am on one pietence or 
othei generally excluded fioin hei assemblies, nor am 
I evei suffeied to visit at the same place wntli my 
mamma. Every one wondeis why she does not bring 
Miss more into the world, and w'hen she comes home 
in vapouis I am ceitain that she has heard either of 
my beauty oi my mt, and expect nothing for tlie en- 
suing week but taunts and menaces, contradiction 
and repi caches. 

Thus I live m a state of continual persecution, 
only because I was boin ten years too soon, and 
cannot stop the couise of nature oi of time, but am 
unhappily a w'oman befoie my mother can will- 
ingly cease to be a giil I believe you would con- 
tribute to the happiness of many families, if, by 

any 
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■any irguments or persuasions, you could make mo 
tilers ashamed of rivalling their children , if you could 
show them, that though they may refuse to grow 
wise, they must inevitably grow old, and that the 
proper solaces of age are not musick and coinpli 
ments, but wisdom and devotion , that those who are 
so unwilling to quit the world will soon be driven 
from it , and that it is therefore their interest to re 
tire while there yet rtinain a few hours for nobler 
employ ments i 

I am, &c 


Numb 56 SATURPAy, Sept 29, 1750 

T^aleat res ludicra st ms 

Palma negata macrum donala reducit opimum Hon 

Farewell the stage for humbly 1 dischim 
Such fond pursuits of pleasure or of f^me 
If 1 must smh in shame or swell with pndc. 

As the gay palm is granted or denied Francis 

OTHING is more unpleasing than to find that 
offence has been received when none was in- 
tended, and that pain has been given to those who 
were not guilty of ahy provocation As the gi^eat 
end of society is mutual beneficence, a good man is 
alw lys uneasy when he finds himself acting in op- 
position to the purposes of life , because though his 
conscience may easily acquit him of ma/tte prepense 
of settled hatred or contrivances of mischief, yet he 

seldoln 
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seldom can be certain, that he has not failed hy neg- 
ligence, or indolence; that he has not been hindeicd 
fiom consulting the common interest hy too much 
regard to his own ease, oi too much indiffeience to the 
happiness of otheis. 

Nor is it necessary, that, to feel this uneasiness, 
the mind should he extended to any great diflusion of 
generosity, or melted hy uncommon naimth of bene- 
volence : for that prudence which the world teaches, 
and a quick sensibility of piivatc interest, will direct 
us to shun needless enmities; since there is no man 
whose kindness ue may not some time want, or hy 
whose malice ne may not some time sufler. 

I have theiefoie frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then uith pit}, at the thoughtlessness 
with which some alienate fiom themselves the affec- 
tions of all whom chance, business, or inclination, 
brings in theii way. Wlien we see a man pursuing 
some darling inteiest, without much icgard to the 
opinion of the w^oild, w'e justly considei him as coi- 
rupt and dangerous, hut are not long in discovering 
his motives; w'e see him actuated by passions which 
are hard to be resisted, and deluded b}’’ appearances 
which have dazzled stronger eyes. But the greater 
part of those who set mankind at defiance by hourly 
irritation, and who live but to infuse malignity, 
and multiply enemies, have no hopes to foster, no 
designs to promote, nor any expectations of attain- 
ing power by insolence, oi of climbing to great- 
ness by trampling on otheis. They give up all the 
sweets of kindness, for the sake of peevishness, pe- 
tulance, 01 gloom; and alienate the w'oild by neg- 
lect 
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lect of tile common forms of cnilit), and breicli of tin. 
estnblislied 1ms of comersation 
Bverj one must, in the jnlks of life line met 
nith men of nliom all speak uitli censure though they 
are not chargeable with any criine, and whom none 
can he persuaded to lose tliougli a reason c in scarcely 
be assigned nhj they should be hated, and nho, if 
their good qualities and actions sometmies force a 
commendation, hare their jianegyritk alnais con 
eluded nith confessions of disgust, “he is a good 
man, but I canno' like him Surely such persons 
haie sold the esteem of the uorld at too low a price 
since they ha\c lost one of llierenards of sirtue, nith 
out gaming the profits of nicl tdiicss 
This ill economy of fame is soineliincs the effect of 
stupidity Mon nhose yicrceptions are languid and 
sluggish, nho lament nothing but loss of money, and 
feel nothing but a blon, arc often at a diffieulty to 
guessnhy they arc encompassed nith enemies, though 
they neglect all those arts by nliieh men are endeared 
to one another They comfort thcinsehcs that they 
haie lived irreproachably, that none cm charge them 
with haviiig endangered his life, or diminished his 
possessions, and therefore conclude that they suffer 
by some imincible fatality, or impute the in dice 
of their neighbours to ignor'’nce or emy They 
nrap (tliemseUes up in their mnoceiice and enjoy 
the congratulations of their onn hearts nitliout 
knoning or suspecting that they are eiery day de 
servedly incurring resentments bi nathholding from 
those with whom they coniersc, that regard or ap 
pearance of regard, to nhich ciery one is entitled by 
the customs of the ivorld 


Hieie 
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There are 'many injuries *wWch almost every man 
feelb though he does not homplain, and which, upon 
those whom virtue, elegance, or vanity, have made 
delicate and tender, fix deep and lasting impressions J 
as there are many arts of gracioushess and concili- 
ation, which are to be practised without ‘expense, and 
hy which those may be made our friends, who have 
never received’ from lis aiiy real benefit. Such artsi 
when they include neither guilt nor meanness, it is 
surely reasonable to learn, for who would want that 
love which is so easily to be gained ? And such injuries 
are to be avoided ; for who would be hated without 
profit ? ^ *" ' 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excuse of 
ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, because 
it is apparent' that they are not only careless of pleas- 
ing, but studious to offend; that they contrive to 
•make all approaches to them difficult and vexatious, 
dnd Imagine that ’they aggrandize themselves by 
wasting the time of others in useless 'attendance, by 
mortifying them with slights, and teasing them with 
'affronts. ' - ^ ■ 

' Men of this kind are generally to be foUnd among 
those that have not mingled much in generab con- 
versation^ but spent their lives amidst 'the obsequious- 
ness of dependants, and the flattery ^of parasites;' and 
'by long consulting only their own inclination, have 
forgotten that others have claim to the same de- 
ference.\ > ’ ^ . , , * „ 

‘ ' Tyrahny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of 
pride, by ’ which alV mankind is so much enraged, 
that it is nevei quietly endured, except in those who 
can reward the patience which they exact ■; und in- 
solence 
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solence is generally surroiindeil only Tij sucli wliose 
baseness inclines them to think nothing insupportable 
that produces gam, md who can laugh at scurrility 
and rudeness wath a luaunous table and an open 
purse 

But though all wanton protocations and contenip 
tuous insolence are to be diligently avoided, there is 
no less danger in timid compliance and tame resigna- 
tion It IS common for soft and fearful tempers to 
give themselves up implicitly to the direction of the 
bold, the turbulent, and the oitrbearing, of those 
whom they do not bchetc wiser or better tnan them- 
selves, to recede from the besldesignsvvhere opposition 
must be encountered, and to fall off from virtue for 
fear of censure 

Some firmness and resolution is necessarj to the 
discharge of duty , but it is a v cry unhappy state of 
life in tvliicli the necessity of such struggles frequently 
occurs, for no man is defeated without some resent 
ment which will be continued vv ith obstinacy while 
he believes himself in the right, ind exerted with bit 
terness, if even to his own conviction he is detected in 
the wrong 

Even though no regard be had to the external con 
sequences of contrariety and dispute it must be pain 
ful to a worthy mind to put others in pain, and there 
will be danger lest the kindest nature may be vitiated 
by too long a custom of debate and contest 

1 am afraid that I may be taxed with insensibility 
by many of my correspondents, who believe their 
contributions unjustly neglected And, indeed when 
I sit before a pile of papers, of 'which each is the 

production 
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production of laboiious study, and the ofibpring of 
a fond patent, I, who know the passions of an au- 
thoi, cannot lenicmber how long they have Iain in 
my boxes uniegarded, without imagining to myself 
the vaiious changes of sorrow^ impatience, and re- 
sentment, which the writcis must ha\c felt in this 
tedious interval. 

These reflections are still more awakened, when, 
upon perusal, I find some of them calling for a jikice 
in the next paper, a place which thc) have never }et 
obtained: otheis wiiting in a style of supeiioiity and 
haughtiness, as secuie of deference, and above fear 
of ciiticism , otlicis humbly ofleiing their weak as- 
sistance wdth softness and submission, wdiich they be- 
lieve impossible to be resisted ; some introducing, 
theii compositions with a menace of the contempt 
which he that refuses them w'ill incui ; others^ ap- 
plying piivately to the bookselleis for theii interest 
and solicitation; eveiy one by difleient ways endca- 
vouiing to secure the bliss of publication. I can- 
not but consider myself as placed in a very in- 
commodious situation, wdiere I am foiced to re- 
press confidence, which it is pleasing to indulge, to 
repay civilities wdth appeaiances of neglect, and so 
frequently to oflend those by wdiom I ncvei was of- 
fended. 

I know well how raiely an authoi, fired with the 
beauties of his new composition, contains his lap- 
tuies in his own bosom, and how natuially he im- 
paits to his fi lends Ins expectations of renown; and 
as I can easily conceive the -eagerness with wdiich 
a new papei is snatched up, by one w'ho expects to 

find 
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find it filled ivitli his own production, and perhaps 
has called his companions to share the pleasure of a 
second perusal, I gneve for the disappointment which 
he IS to feel at the fatal inspection His hopes, how- 
ever, do not yet forsake him, he is certain of giving 
lustre the next day The next day comes, and again 
he pants with expectation, and having dreamed of 
laurels and Parnassus, casts his eyes upon the barren 
page, with which he is doomed never more to be de- 
lighted 

For such cruelty what atonement can be made ’ 
For such calamities what alleviation can be found ^ 
I am afraid that the mischief already done must be 
without reparation, and all that deserves my care is 
prevention for the future Let therefore the nextfriend- 
ly contributor, whoever he be, observe the cautions of 
Swift, and write secretly in his own chamber, wathout 
communicating his design to his neare't friend, for the 
nearest friend will be pleased with an opportunity of 
laughing Let him carry it to the post himself, and 
wait in silence for the event If it is published and 
praised, he may then declare h mself the author , if it 
be suppressed, he may wonder in private without much 
vexation, and if it be censured, he may join m the 
cry and liment the dulness of the writing genera 
tion ' 
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Nuhb. 51. TuesdvW, October 2, 1750. 

Non intelhgimi honwm qnnm magnum vccligal ti/ pammonm 

Tuli.. 

The ^^o^ld has not yet learned the nthes of frugality 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

J [ AM always pleased when I see literature made 
' useful, and sehalars descending fioni that ele- 
vation, which, as it laises them above common life, 
must likewise hinder them from beholding the viays 
of men otherwise than in a cloud of bustle and con- 
fusion. Having lived a life of business, und remaiked 
how seldom any occuiiences emcige for which great 
qualities are lequired, I have leained the necessity of 
jegarding little things ; and though I do not pretend 
'to give laws to the legislatois of mankind, or to limit 
'the range of those powerful minds that cany light and 
heat through all the legions of knowledge, yet I have 
long thought, that the greatest pait of those wdio lose 
themselves in studies by which I have not found that 
they glow much wiser, might, with moie advantage 
both to the publick and themselves, apply their un- 
deistandings to domestick aits, and store their minds 
wuth axioms of humble piudence, and piivate eco- 
nomy. 

Your late paper on fiugality was very elegant 
and pleasing, but, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
adapted to common leaders, who pay little regard 

to 
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to the musick of periods, the artifice of connexion, 
or the arrangement of thfe flouers of rhetonck, but 
require a few plain and cogent instructions, uincli 
may sink into the mind by their own u eight 

Frugality is so necess iry to the Inppine s of the 
world, so beneficnl in its various foims to every 
rank of men, from tlie highest of human potentates 
to the lowest labourer or artificer , and the miseiies 
which the neglect of it produces are so numerous 
and so grievous, that it ought to be recommended 
with every vaiiation of address, and adapted to every 
class of understanding 

AVliether those who treat morals as a science will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the viitues, 
I have not thought, it necessarj to inquire Jor I, 
who draw my opinions from a careful observation 
of the world, am satisfied with knowing what is 
abundantly sufficient for practice, that if it be not 
a virtue it is, at least, a quality which can seldom 
exist without some virtues and without which few 
virtues can exist Frugality may be termed the 
daughter of prudence the sister of temperance, and 
the paicnt of liberty He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce dc 
pendence, and invite corruption, it will almost a! 
ways produce a passive compliance with the wicked 
ness of others, and there are few who do not leirn 
by degrees to practise those ciimes wl ich they ceise 
to censure 

If there are any who do not dre id poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as destructive to happiness, 

and 
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and all to whom want is teiiiblc, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to learn 
the sage maxims of our paisimonious ancestois, and 
attain the salutaiy aits of contracting expense ; for 
without fiugality none can boiich, and with it very 
few would be poor. 

To most othei acts of viitue or exeitions of wisdom, 
a concuiience of many ciicumstances is necessaiy, 
some pievious knowledge must be attained, some un- 
common gifts of nature possessed, or some opportunity 
produced by an extiaoidinaiy combination of things ; 
but the mere power of saving what is already in our 
hands, must be easy of acquisition to every mind; and 
as the example of Bacon may show, that the highest 
intellect cannot safely neglect it, a thousand instances 
will every day prove, that the meanest may piactise it 
with success. 

Kiches cannot be within the leach of great num- 
bers, because to be rich is to possess moie than is 
commonly placed in a single hand ; and, if many 
could obtain the sum which now' makes a man 
wealthy, the name of wealth must then be transfei- 
red to still gieatei accumulation. But I am not 
ceitain that it is equally impossible to exempt the 
lowei classes of mankind fiom poverty ; because, 
though whatevei be the w'ealth of the community, 
some will always have least, and he that has less than 
any othei is compaiatively poor; yet I do not see 
any coactive necessity that many should be without 
the indispensable conveniencies of life ; but am some- 
times inclined to imagine, that, casual calamities ex- 
cepted, there might, by univei sal prudence, be pio- 

cuied 
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cured an universal exemption from want, and that he 
who should happen to have least, might notwithstand 
ing have enough 

But without entering too far into speculations 
which I do not remember that any political calcu 
htor has attempted, and in which the most perspi 
cacious reasoner may be easily bewaldered, it is evi- 
dent that they to whom Providence has allotted no 
other caie but of their own fortune and their own 
virtue, which make far the greater part of mankind, 
have sufficient incitements to personal frugality since, 
whatever might be its general effect upon provinces 
or nations by whicli it is nevei likely to be tried, we 
know with certaint), that there is scarcely any indivi 
dual entering the vvoild, who, by prudent parsimony, 
maj not reasonabl} promise himstlf a cheerful com 
petente in the decline of life 

The prospect of penury in age is so gloom) and 
terrifying that ever) man who looks before him must 
resolve to avoid it, and it must be avoided geneially 
b) the science of sparing For though in every age 
there are some, wno by bold adventures, or by fa- 
vourable accidents, rise suddenly to riches )et it is 
dangerous to indulge hopes of such rare events and 
the bulk of mankind must owe their affluence to sm ill 
and gradual profits, below which their expense must 
be resolutely reduced 

You must not therefore think me sinking below 
the dignity of a practical philosopher when I re 
commend to the consideration of )our readers, from 
the statesman to the apprentice, a position leplete 
with mercantile vvisdpm, A penny saved ts two pence 
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got; wliich may, I think, be accommodated to all 
conditions, by obseiving not only that they who pur- 
sue any luciative employment will save time wdien 
they foibear expense, and that the time may be em- 
ployed to the inciease of piofit; but that they who 
are above such minute consideiations will find, by 
eveiy victory ovei appetite or passion, new stiength 
added to the mind, will gain the power of refusing 
those solicitations by which the young and vivacious 
aie houily assaulted, and in time set themselves above 
the reach of extiavagance and folly. 

It may, peihaps, be inquired by those w'ho aie 
willing lathei to cavil than to leain, w'hat is the just 
measure of fiugality^ and when expense, not ab- 
solutely necessary, degenerates rnto profusion^ To 
such questions no general answer can be returned; 
since the liberty of spending, or necessity of parsi- 
mony, may be varied wnthout end by different cir- 
cumstances. It may, how^ever, be lard down as a 
rule never to be broken, that a man s voluntary coc- 
pense should not exceed his revenue. A maxim so 
obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduct of their own affairs. An- 
other precept arising from the former, and indeed 
included in it, is yet necessary to be distinctly im- 
pressed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave; 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Let no man 
presume to spend upon hopes, to trust his own abi- 
lities for means of deliverance from penury, to give 
a loose to his present desires, and leave the reckoning 
to fortune or to virtue. 


To 
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To these cautions, uhicli, I suppose, are, at least 
among the graier part of mankind, undisputed I 
nail add another. Let no man ^uandci agavisths tn 
clinalion fVith this precept it maybe, perhaps, ima 
gined easy to comply , yet if those n horn profusion has 
buried in prisons, or dmen into banishment were 
examined, it n ould be found that s ery fen n ere ruined 
b} their on n choice, or purchased pleasure with the loss 
of their estates , but that they suffered themselves to 
be borne away by the violence of those with whom they 
conversed, and yielded reluctantly to a thousand pro 
digahties, either from a trivial emulation of wealth and 
spirit, or a mean fear of contempt and ridicule, an 
emulation for the prize of folly, or the dread of the 
laugh of fools 


I am, Sir 

Your humble Servant, 


So^^RQ^ 
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Numb. 58 . Satueday, October 6 , 1750 . 


ImprohcB 

Cretcunt diviii(C , iamen 

Cnrt(C ncACJO qmd temper ahext ret Hon 

But, while m heaps his wicked \\enlth ascends, 

He IS not of his wish possess’d , 

There’s Botnelhing wanting still to make him blcss’d 

Fn \Kcis. 


A S the love of money has been^ in all ages, one of 
the passions that have given great disturbance to 
the tranquillity of the world, there is no topick more 
copiously treated by the ancient moralists than the 
folly of devoting the heart to the accumulation of 
riches. They who aie acquainted with these authors 
need not be told how riches excite pity, contempt, or 
reproach, whenever they aie mentioned; with what 
numbers of examples the danger of laige possessions 
is illustrated ; and how all thepoweisof reason and 
eloquence have been exhausted in endeavours to era- 
dicate a desire, which seems to have intienched itself 
too stiohgly in the mind to be driven out, and which, 
perhaps, had not lost its power, even over those who 
declaimed against it, but would have bioken out in 
the poet or the sage, if it had been excited by oppor- 
tunity,- and invigorated by the approximation of its 
proper object. 

Their aiguments have been, indeed, so unsuccess- 
ful, that I know not whether it can be shown, that by 

all 
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all the wit and reason whicli this favourite ciuse has 
cilled forth, i single convert was ever made, that 
even one wan has refused to be neh, when to be rich 
was in his power, from the conviction of the greater 
happiness of a narrow foitune, or disburthened him 
self of wealth when he had tried its inquietudes, merely 
to enjoy the peace and leisure and security of a mean 
and unenvied state 

It IS true, indeed, that many have neglected op- 
portunities of raising themselves to honours and to 
wealth, and rejected the kindest offers of fortune 
but howeier their moderation may be boasted by 
themselves or admired by such as only view them at 
a distance, it will be, perhaps, seldom found that they 
value riches less but that they dread labour or danger 
more than others they are unable to rouse themselves 
to action, to stiain in the race of competition, oi to 
stand the shock of contest , but though they, therefore, 
decline the toil of climbing they nevertheless wish 
themselves aloft, and would willingly enjoj what they 
dare not seize 

Others have retired from high stations, and vo 
luntarily condemned themselves to privacy and oh 
scurity But, even these will not afford many ocia- 
sion^, of triumph to the philosopher, for they have 
commonly either quitted that only which they thought 
themselves unable to hold, and prevented disgrace 
by resignation , or they have been induced to try 
new measures by general inconstancy, which always 
dreams of happiness in novelty, or by a gloomy 
disposition, which is disgusted in the same degree 
Kith every state, and wishes every scene of life to 
2 B 2 change 
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change as soon as it is beheld Sudi men found 
high and low stations equally unable to satisfy the, 
wishes of a distempered mind, and were unable to 
shelter themselves in the closest retieat from disap- 
pointment, solicitude, and miseiy. 

Yet though these admonitions have been thus 
neglected by those who either enjoyed liches, or 
were able to piocure them, it is not rashly to be 
detei mined that they aie altogether without use: 
for since far the gieatest part of mankind must 
be confined to conditions compaiatively mean, and 
placed in situations fiom which they natuially look 
up with envy to the eminences befoie them, those 
wi iters cannot be thought ill employed that have 
administered remedies to discontent almost uni- 
versal, by showing, that what we cannot reach may 
very well be forborne; that the inequality of distri- 
bution, at which we murmur, is for the most part 
less than it seems ; and that the greatness, which we 
admire at a distance, has much fewer advantages, 
and much less splendour, when we are suffered to 
approach it. 

It is the business of moralists to detect the frauds 
of fortune and to show that she imposes upon the 
careless eye, by a quick succession of shadows, which 
will shrink to nothing in the gripe; that she dis- 
guises life in extrinsick ornaments, v'hich serve only 
for show, and are laid aside in the hours of so- 
Irtude, and of pleasure; and that when greatness 
asprres either to fehcity or to wisdom, it shakes off 
those distinctions which dazzle the gazer, and awe the 
supplicant. 


It 
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It may bt. rcmitketl, tint Ibty \Uiose condition lias 
not afforded them the light of moral or religious in 
stniction, and who collect all their ideas hj their oan 
eyeSj and digest them h) their on n understandings, 
seem to consider those nho are plated in ranks of rt 
mote superiontj, as almost another and higher species 
of beings As tliemseliLS liaie known little other 
misery than the consequences of want, they arenitli 
difficult) persuaded that tvhtre there is ntaltli there 
can be sorrow, or that those nho glitter m digniti, and 
glide along in affiuence, can he acqu iintcd with pains 
and cares like those nhitli he heai) upon the rest of 
mankind 

Ihis prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loncst 
meanness, and the darlest ignorance, hut it is so 
confined only because others halt been shoitn its 
foil) and Its falsehood, because it has been opposed 
m Its progress by liistor)’ and philosoph) , and Inn 
dered from spreading its infection b) ponerful preset 
latives 

The doctrine of the contempt of Health, though 
It has not been able to extinguish avarice or ambi 
tion, or suppress that rtlucUnee ivith which a mm 
passes his days in a state of infcriorit) must, at 
least, liaie made the lower conditions less grating 
and nearisome, and has consequently contiibutcd to 
the general security of life, by hindering that fraud and 
violence, rapine and circumvention, nhich must have 
been produced by an unbounded eagerness of uealth, 
arising from ah Unshaken conviction th it to be rich is 
to be happ) 

Whoever finds himself incited, by some violent 

impulse 
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impulse of passion, to pursue riches as the chief end 
of being, must suiely he so much alarmed by the 
successive admonitions of those whose experience 
and sagacity have recommended them as the guides 
of mankind, as to stop and considei whether he is 
about to engage in an undei taking that will re- 
ward his toil, and to examine, befoie he rushes to 
wealth, through right and wiong, what it will con- 
fer when he has acquired it ; and this examination 
will seldom fail to repress his ardoui, and letaid his 
violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but 
when it departs fi om us ; its value is found only 
in that which it can pui chase, which, if we suppose 
it put to its best use by those that possess it, seems 
not much to deserve the desire or envy of a wise 
man It is certain that, with legard to corporal en- 
joyment, money can neither open new avenues to 
pleasuie, nor block up the passages of anguish. 
Disease and infirmity still continue to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps exasperated by luxury, or pro- 
moted by softness. With iespect to the mind, it 
has rarely been observed, that wealth contiibutes 
much to quicken the discernment, enlarge the capa- 
city, or elevate the imagination ; but may, by hiring 
flattery, or laying diligence asleep, confiim eirour, and 
harden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing can 
make that gieat, which the decree of nature has 
oidained to be little. The bramble may be placed 
in a hot-bed, but can never become an oak. Even 
royalty itself is not able to give that dignity which 
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It happens not to find, but oppresses feeble minds, 
though it may elevate the strong The world has 
been governed in the name of kings, whose existence 
has scarcely been perceived b) an) real effects beyond 
their own palaces , 

When therefore the desire of wealth is taking hold 
of the heart, let us look round and see how it 
operates upon those whose industry or fortune has ob 
tamed it When we find them oppressed with their 
own abundance, luxurious without pleasure, idle with 
out ease, impatient and querulous in themselves and 
despised or hated by the rest of mankind, ueshall soon 
be convinced that if the real wants of our condition 
are satisfied, there remains little to be sought with 
solicitude, or desired with eagerness 
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Numb. 59- TuESDAt, October 9 , 1750 . 

Est aliqmdfatale malum per verha levarc. 

Hoc quendam Halajonenque Piognen facit • 

Hoc crat in solo quarc Prcantias aniro 
Poxfaligaret Lemma saxa sua 
Strangulat inclusus doloi atque excesluat intus, 

Cogitur et vires mnltiphcare sitas Ovid 

Complaining oftj gues respite to our grief, , 

From hence the wretched Progne sought relief 
Hence the Pceantian chief Ins fate deploies. 

And vents his sorrow to the Lemnian sliores 

In vain by secrecy e would assuage 

Our caies, conceal’d tliev gather tenfold rage 

F Lfuis 

I T is common to distinguish men by the names of 
® animals which they are supposed to resemble. 
Thus a heio is fiequently teimed a lion, and a states- 
man a fox, an extoitioner gains the appellation of vul- 
ture, and a fop the title of monkey. There is 'also 
among the various anomalies of charactei, which a 
suivey of the woild exhibits, a species of beings in 
human foim, which may be pioperly marked out as 
the scieech-owls of mankind 

These scieech-owls seem to be settled in an opinion 
that the great business of life is to complain, and 
that they were born foi no othei puipose than to 
distuib the happiness of others, to lessen the little 
comforts, and shoiten the shoit pleasures of our con- 
dition, by painful lemernbiances of the past, or 
melancholy prognosticks of the future; their only 

caie 
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care is to crush the nsmg hope, to damp the Itindhng 
transport, and allay the golden hours of giyety uith the 
liateful dross of grief and suspicion 

To those ivhose neahness of spirits, or timidity 
of temper, subjects them to impressions from others, 
and ivho are apt to suffer by fascination, and catch 
the contagion of miseia, it is extremely unhappy to 
live within the compass of a screech onls voice, 
for it vvill often fill their cars in the hour of dejec 
tion, terrify them nith apprehensions which their own 
thoughts would never have produced, and sadden, 
hj intruded sorrows, the day vvhich might have heeii 
passed in amusements or in business, it will burthen 
the heart with unnecessary discontents, and vvcalven for 
a time that love of life vvhich is nectssarj to the vigo 
rous prosecution of aiij undertaking 
Though I have, hie the rest of mankind many 
failings and weaknesses, I have not jet, hj cither 
friends or enemies been charged with superstition, I 
never count the companv which I enter, and I lool at 
the new moon mdiffcrcntlj over either shoulder I 
have, like most other philosophers, often heard the 
cuckoo without money in inj pocket, and have been 
sometimes reproached as fool hardj for not turning 
down mvejes when a raven flew over my head I 
never go home abruptly because a snake crosses my 
way, nor have any particular dread of a chmactencal 
jear jet I confess that with all mj scorn of old 
women, and their tales, I consider it as an unhappy 
day when 1 happen to be greeted, in the morning, by 
buspirius the screech owl 

I have now known Suspirius fifty eight years and 
four months, and have never yet passed an houp 

twilh 
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with him in which'he has not made some attack upon 
my quiet. When we were first acquainted, his great 
topick was the misery of youth without liches, and 
whenevei we walked out togethei he solaced me with 
a long enumeiation of pleasuies, wliich, as they were 
beyond the leach of my foitune, were without the 
veige of my desires, and which I should never have 
considered as the objects of a wish, bad not his un- 
seasonable repiesentation placed them in my sight. 

Another of his topicks is the neglect of merit, 
with which he never fails to amuse every man whom 
he sees not eminently foitunate. If he meets with 
a young officer, he always informs him of gentle- 
men whose peisonal couiage is unquestioned, and 
whose militaiy skill qualifies them to command 
armies, that have, notwithstanding all their merit, 
giown old with subaltern commissions. Por a genius 
in the chuich, he is always provided with a curacy 
foi life The lawyer he informs of many men of 
great paits and deep study, who have never bad an 
oppoitunity to speak in the couits: And meeting 
Serenus the physician, “ Ah, doctor ,” says he, “ what 
“ a-foot still, when so many blockheads aie rattling 
in theii chariots ? I told you seven years ago that 
“ you would never meet with encouragement, and I 
** hope you will now take more notice, when I tell 
** you that youi Greek, and yoiii diligence, and your 
honesty, will never enable you to live like yonder 
** apothecary, who prescribes to his own shop, and 
** laughs at the physician.” 

Suspiiius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen au- 
thors in theii way to the stage ; persuaded nine-and- 
thiity raei chants to retiie fiom a prosperous trade for 

fear 
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fear of bankniptcy , broke off an hundred and thirteen 
matches by prognostications of unhappiness and en 
abled the small po\ to kill nineteen ladies by peipe 
tual alarms of the loss of beauty 

Whenever my evil stars bring us together, he never 
fads to represent to me the folly of my pursuits, and 
informs me that vvc are much older than when vvc be 
gan our acquaintance , that the infirmities of decrepi 
tilde are coming fast upon me, that whatever I now 
get, I shall enjoy but a little time, that fame is to a 
man tottering on the edge of the grave of very httlL 
importance, and that the time is at hand when I ought 
to look for no other pleasures than a good dinner and 
an easy chair 

Thus he goes on m his unharmoniotis strain, 
displaying present miseries, and foreboding more, 
wyttKCQu^ a<i f, every svllable is loaded 

with misfortune, and death is ahvays brought nearer 
to the vaevv Yet nhat ahvays raises my resentment 
and indignation I do not perceive that bis mournful 
meditations have much effect upon himself He 
talks and has long talked of calamities, without 
discovering otherwise than by the tone of his voice 
that he feels any of the evils which he bewails or 
threatens, but has the same habit of uttering lamen 
‘tations, as others of telling stories, and falls into ex 
pressions of condolence for past, or apprehension of 
future mischiefs, as all men studious of their ease have 
recourse to those subjects upon which they can most 
fluently or copiously discourse 

It' IS /eported of the Sybaiitcs, that they destroy 
ed all their cocks, that they might dream out their 
morning dreams without disturbance Though I 

(vould 
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would not so far promote effeminacy as to propose 
the Sybarites for an example, yet since there is no 
man so coiiupt or foolish but something useful may 
be learned fiom him, I could wish that, in imita- 
tion of a people not often to be copied^ some legu- 
lations might be made to exclude screech-owls from 
all company, as the enemies of mankind, and con- 
fine them to some proper leceptacle, where they may 
mingle sighs at leisuie, and thicken the gloom of one 
another. 

Thou prophet of m/, says Homei’s Agamemnon, 
thou never foretellest me good, but the joy of thy 
heart is to predict misfortunes, Whoevei is of the 
same tempei, might theie find the means of indulging 
his thoughts, and improving his vein of denunciation, 
and the flock of screech-owls might hoottogether with- 
out injuiy to the rest of the woild. 

Yet, though I have so little kindness foi this daik 
generation, I am veiy far fiom intending to debar the 
soft and tendei mind from tlie piivilege of complain- 
ing, when the sigh aiises from the desiie not of giv- 
ing pain, but of gaining ease. To hear complaints 
with patience, even when complaints are vain, is one 
of the duties of fiiendship ; and though it must be 
allowed that he suffers most like a heio that hides his 
grief in silence, 

Spm vultu smulai, premit altum m de doloi em 

His outwaid smiles conceard his inwaid smart Dryden 


yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains acts 
like a man, like a social being, who looks for help 
from his fellow-cieatuies. Pity is to many of the 
unhcippy a soiuce of comfoit in hopeless dibti esses, 
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as It contributes to recommend them to tbemsdies, 
by prov ing that they bai e not lost the regard of others , 
and bearen seems to indicate the duty eien of barren 
compassion, by indimng us to weep for evils which 
we cannot remedy 


Nuiib 60 Saturdai, October 13, 1750 


— Quid Sit pulchrum quid turpe quid utile quid non 
PUntus el melius Chrysipjyo el Crantore dicil Hob 

Wliose >\orl,s the benutiful ami base contain 

Of Mcc and virtue more mstructuc rules 

Than all the sober sages of the schools Francis 

A ll jo> or sorrow for the Imppiness or calamities 
of others isproduccd by an act of the imagimtion, 
thnt reihzes the event howeter fictitious, or opproxi 
mates it lioue\er remote, placing us for a time, m 
the condition of him whose fortune we contemplate, 
so that we feel, while the deception lasts, whatever 
motions would be excited by the same good or evil 
happening to oui'sdves 

Our passions are therefore more strongly moved 
in proportion as we can more readily ndopt the pains 
or pleasure proposed to our minds, b} recognising 
them as once our own, or consideiing them as natu 
rally incident to our state of life It is not easj for 
the most nrtful writer to give us an interest in hap 
piness or misery, which we think ourselves never 
likely to feel, and with which we have never jet 
been made acquainted Histones of the downfall of 
^ kingdoms 
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kingdoms, and revolutions of empiies, are lead with 
great tianquillity ; the imperial tragedy pleases com- 
mon auditors only by its pomp of ornament, and 
grandeur of ideas ; and the man whose faculties have 
been engiossed by business, and whose heart never 
flutteied but at the use or fall of the stocks, won dels 
how the attention can be seized, or the affection agi- 
tated, by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumstances and kindred images, 
to which we leadily conform our minds, are, above 
all other wiitings, to be found in nariatives of the Ihes 
of particulai persons; and theiefoie no species of 
writing seeihs more worthy of cultivation than bio- 
graphy, since none can be moie delightful or moie 
useful, none can moie ceitainly enchain the heait by 
iiiesistible interest, or more widely diffuse instiuction 
to every diversity of condition. 

The geneial and lapid naiiatives of history, which 
involve a thousand fortunes in the business of a day, 
and complicate innumerable incidents in one great 
transaction, afford few lessons applicable to private 
life, which derives its comforts and its wietchedness 
from the right oi wrong management of things, which 
nothing but their frequency makes consideiable, Parva 
St non jiunt quotidte, says Pliny, and which can have 
no place in those relations which never descend below 
the consultation of senates, the motions of aimies, and 
the schemes of conspiiators. 

I have often thought that theie has rarely passed a 
life of which a judicious and faithful naiiative would 
not be useful. For, not only eveiy man has, in the 
mighty mass of the world, great numbers in the same 
condition with himself, to whom his mistakes and 

miscall lag es, 
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miscarriages, escapes and expedients, would be of 
immedfate and apparent use , but there is such an 
uniformity m the state of man, considered apart from 
adventitious and separable decorations and disguises, 
that there is scarce any possibility of good or ill but 
IS common fo human kind A great part of the 
time of those who are placed at the greatest distances 
by fortune, or by temper, must unaioidahly pass in 
the same manner, and though, when the claims of 
nature are satisfied, caprice, and aanity, and aeci 
dent, begin to produce discnniinations and pecuh 
arities, yet the eye is not aery heedful or quick, 
which cannot discoaer the same causes still termi 
nating their influence in the same efiects, though 
sometimes iccelerated, sometimes retarded, or per- 
plexed by multiplied combinations ^Ve are all 
prompted by the same motiaes, all deceiaed by the 
same fallacies, all animated by hope, obstructed by 
danger, entangled by desire, and seduced by plea 
sure 

It, IS frequently objected to relations of particular 
lives, that they are not distinguished by any sinking 
or Wonderful aicissitudes The scholar who passed 
his life among his books, the merchant who conduct 
ed only bis own affairs, the priest, whose sphere of 
action was not extended beyond that of his duty, are 
considered as no proper objects of pubhek regard, 
however they might have excelled m their several 
stations, whatever might have been their learning, in 
tegrity and piety But tins notion arists fiom false 
measures of excellence and dignity, and must be era- 
dicated by considering, that in the esteem of uncor- 
rupted reason, what is of most use is of niost value 

It 
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It is, indeed, not impropei to taKe honest advan- 
tages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a cele- 
brated name ; but the business of the biographer is 
often to pass slightly over those performances and in- 
cidents, which produce vulgar greatness, to lead the 
thoughts into donrestrek privacies, and display the mi- 
nute details of daily life, uhcre exterior appendages 
are cast aside, and men excel each other only bj pru- 
dence and by virtue. The account of Thuamrs is, 
with great propriety, said by its author to have been 
written, that it might lay open to posterity the prirate 
and famihar character of that man, atjm mgcmiun ct 
caiidoi em cor tpsiits sc7 ijHis fnint ohvi semper vni aturiy 
whose candour and gerrius will to the end of lime be 
by his writings preserved in admiration. 

There are many invisible circumstances which, 
whether we read as inquirers after naturid or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our science, 
or increase our virtue, are more important than pub- 
lick occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master of 
nature, has not forgot, in his account of Catihne, to 
remark that lus walk wasnoiv rpiicky aiid again slotUy 
as an indication of a mrr.d revolving something \\ rth 
violent commotion. Thus the story of Mekmethon 
affords a striking lecture on the value of trrne, by 
informing us, that when, he made an appointment, 
he expected not only the hour, but the minute to 
be fixed, that the day might not run out in the 
idleness of suspense; and all the plans and enter- 
prises of De Witt are now of less importance to 
the world, than that part of his personal character, 
which represents him as cat eful of his health y and 7 iegh- 
g€7ii of his life. 
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• But biography has often been allotted to nriters 
who seem very little acquainted ivitli the nature of 
their task, or verj negligent about the performance 
They rarely afford any other account than might be 
collected from pubbck papers, but imagine them 
sell es wnting a life when they exhibit a chronological 
series of actions or preferments , and so little regard 
the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that more 
knowledge may be gained of a man s real character, by 
a short conversation with one of liis sen ants, than from 
a formal and studied narrative^ begun with Ins pedigree, 
and ended with his funeral 

If now and then they condescend to inform the 
world of particular facts, they are notaUiajs so happy 
as to select the most important I know not well 
what advantage posterity can receive from the only 
circumstance by which Tickell has distinguished Ad- 
dison from the rest of mankind, the xrrcguhrtty of hts 
pulse nor, can I think myself overpaid for the time 
spent in reading the life of Malherb, by being enabled 
to relate after the learned biographer, that Malherb 
_liad two predominant opinions one, that the loose 
ness of a single woman might destroy all her boast of 
ancient descent , the other, that the French beggars 
I made use very improperly and barbarously of the 
phrase noble Gentleman, because either word included 
the sense of both 

There are, indeed, some natural reasons why these 
narratives are often written by such as were not hi ely 
to give much instruction or delight, and why most 
accounts of paiticular persons are barren and useless 
If a life be delayed till interest and envy aie at an 

VOL I 2 c end. 
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end, we may hope for impartiality, but must expect 
little intelligence ; for the .incidents which give ex- 
cellence to biogr.iphy are of a volatile and evanescent 
kind, such as soon escape the memory, and aie rarely 
tiansmitted by tradition. We know how few can por- 
tray a living acquaintance, except by his most pro- 
minent and observable partieularities, and the grosser 
features of his mind ; and it may be easily imagined 
how much of this little knowledge may be lost in im- 
palling it, and how soon a succession of copies will 
lose all resemblance of the oiiginal. 

If the biographer wiites from personal knowledge, 
and makes haste to gratify the publick cuiiosity, there 
is danger lest his interest, his fear, his giatitude, or his 
tendeiness, oveipower his fidelity, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent. There are many who think 
it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of their 
fiiends, even when they can no longer suffer by their 
detection ; we theiefore see whole ranks of chaiacters 
adorned with uniform panegplck, and not to be known 
from one another, but by extrinsick and casual circum- 
stances. Let me rememb.er,” says Hale, when I ' 
find myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there is 
likewise a pity due to the country.” If we owe regard 
to the memory of the dead, theie is yet more respect to 
be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to truth. 
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Numb 6l Tuesbai, Octobei 16, 1750 

Falsvs honor juial et mendaX'tnfamia ttrrel— 

Quern nist mendosum et mendacem^ Hor 

False ptaise Can charm nnwil shame controtil 

Mliotn bet t» vitioui or a atcUy J Francis 

ro Me RAAIBLEB ' 

SIR, 

I T IS extremely vexatious to a man of eager and 
thirsty curiosity to be placed at a great distance 
from the fountain of intelligence, and not only never to 
receive the current of report lill it has satiated the 
greatest part of the Ration, but at last to find it mudded 
jn Its course, and corrupted with taints or mixtures 
from every channel through which it flowed 

One of the chief pleasures of my life is to hear 
what passes in the world, to hnow what are the 
schemes of the politich, the alms of the busy, and the 
hopes, of the ambitious, what changes of publiclc 
measures are approaching, who is likely to be crRshed 
m the collision of parties, who is climbing to the top 
of power, and who is tottenng on the preclpicd of 
disgrace But as it is verj common for us to de 
sire most what we are least qualified to Obtain, I have 
suffered this appetite of news to outgrow all the gra 
tifications which ray present situation can afford it , 
for being placed in a remote country, 1 hra con 
demned ahvajs to confound the future ivath the past, 
to form prognostications of events no longer doubN 
2 c 2 fid, 
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ful, and to consider tlic expediency of schemes already 
executed or defeated. I am perplexed with a perpe- 
tual deception in my piospects, like a man pointing 
his telescope at a remote star, which befoie the light 
reaches his eye has forsaken the place fiom which it 
was emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always behind 
the active world in my leflections and discoveries, 
is exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of those 
whose health, or business, or pleasuie, brings them 
hither from London. Foi, without considering the 
insuperable disadvantages of my condition, and the 
^unavoidable ignoiance which absence must pioduce, 
rthey often tieat me with the utmost superciliousness 
of contempt, for not knowing what no human saga- 
.city can discovei ; and sometimes seem to consider 
me as a wretch scarcely worthy of human converse, 
when I happen to talk of the foitune of a banknipt, 
or propose the healths of the dead, when I warn them 
of mischiefs already incuired, or wish foi measuies 
that have been lately taken. They seem to attribute 
to the supeiiority of theii intellects what they only 
owe to the accident of their condition, and think 
themselves indisputably entitled to airs of insolence 
and authority, when they find another ignorant of 
facts, , which, because they echoed in the sheets of 
London, they suppose equally publick in all other 
places, and known where they could neithei be seen, 
related, nor conjectuied. 

To this haughtiness they are indeed too much en- 
couraged by the respect which they receive amongst 
us, for no other reason than, that they come fiom 

London. 
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London For no sooner is the nrrml so£ one of 
these dissemimtors of knowledge known in the conn 
try, than we crowd about him from eieiy quarter, 
and by innumerable inquinea flatter him into an‘'opi- 
nion of his own importance He sees himself sur- 
rounded by multitudes, who propose their doubts, and 
refer, their controversies, to him, as to a being de 
scended from some nobler region, and he grows on a 
sudden oraculous and infallible, sohes all diflieulties, 
and sets all objections at defiance 
Tliere is, in my opinion, great reason for sus- 
pecting, that they sometimes take advantage of tins 
reverential modesty, and impose upon rustick under- 
standings, with a false show of universal intelligence, 
for I do not find that they are willing to on n them- 
selves Ignorant of any thing, or that they dismiss any 
inquirer with a positive and decisive answer Tlie 
court, the city, the park, and exchange, are to those 
men of unbounded observation equally familiar, and 
they are alike ready to tell the hour at which stocks 
will rise, or the ministry be changed 

A short residence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to nit, to politeness, and to a despotick 
and dictatorial power of prescribing to the rude multi- 
tude, whom he condescends to honourwith abiennial 
visit , yet, I know not well upon what motives, I hav e 
lately found myself inclined to cavil at this prescrip 
tion, and to doubt vvhethu it be not, on some occasions, 
proper to withhold our veneration, till n e are more 
authentically convinced of the merits of the claimant 
It IS well remembered here, that, about seven years 
ago, one I rolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, remark- 
' able 
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- able for stealing eggs, and sucking them, was taken 
from the school in this paiish, and sent up to London 
to study the law. As he had given amongst us no 
pi oofs of a genius designed by nature for extraor- 
dinary pel for man ces, he was, fiom, the time of his 
departure, totally forgotten, nor was there any talk 
of his vices oi virtues, ' his good, or his ill fortune, till 
last summei a report burst upon us, that Mr. Frolick 
was come down in the first post-chaise which this 
village had seen, having travelled with such rapidity, 
that one of his postillions had broke his leg, and an- 
othei ' nari owly escaped suffocation in a quicksand ; 
but that Mr. Frolick seemed totally unconcerned, foi 
such things were never heeded at London, 

Ml, Fi click next day appeared among the gentle- 
men at theii weekly meeting on the bowling-green, 
and now were seen the effects of a London education. 
His diess, his language, his ideas, weie all new, and 
he did not much endeavour to conceal his contempt 
of eveiy thing that differed- from the opinions, or 
practice, of the modish world. He showed us< the 
deformity of' our skirts and sleeves, informed us where 
hats of the proper size were to be sold, and recom- 
mended to us the reformation of a thousand, absurdi- 
ties in oui clothes, oui cookery, and our conveisation. 
When any of his phrases were unintelligible, he could 
not suppress the joy -of confessed 'supeiiority, but fre- 
quently delayed the explanation, that be might enjoy 
his tiitimph over our baibanty. 

When he is pleased to enteitain us with a story, 
he takes caie to crowd into it names of streets, 
squares, and^ buildings, witb vdiich he knows we 

are 
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aVe unacquainted The favounte topicls of liis,(lis 
course are the pranks of drunkards, and the trifcks put 
upon country^ gentlemen by p6rters and link boys 
Wllen he is with hdies >he tells them of the innume 
rabic pleasures to w/hich he canantToduce them, but 
never fails' to hint how mufch they will be deficient at 
their first amVall in' the knowledge of the tmvn 
What It is lo knotb the tomi, he has not indeed' hi , 
therfo informed lis, though there is no phrase so fre 
quent in his mouth, nor nny'sciencd which he appeata 
to think of so ^reat a value,' or so difficult nttainrtient > 

But my curiosity haS beeh most engaged by the’ 
recitaliof his own adventures and ncbievemtfrits I 
have heard of the union* of various characters in 
single persons, but never met with such a cdnstelh- 
tion of great qualities as this man s narrative iffords 
Whatever ha< distinguished the hero, whatever hnB 
elevated tHi wit, vchafever has endeared' the lover, 
are all 'concentred in Mr Frohck whofee life has, for 
seven jears, been a reghiar interchange of , intrigues 
dangers atid waggeries, ahd who lias- distinguished 
himself in every character that can be feared, ehvied, 
or admired ; 

I' question whether! nil the officers of' the royal 
nav^ canl bnng together from all then journals a 
colletlion of so many wonderfnl escapes as tins man 
has kiiovi^n {upon the' Thatnes, onbvhich he has been 
a thousand and»a* thousand times on the point of 
perishing sometimes by the terrours of foolish vvo 
men im the same boat,< sometimes by his ovVn ac 
knovVledged* imprudence lA/passuig the river 'ift the 
dark, and sometmies’byishooting the bridge under 

which 
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which he has rencountered mountainous waves, and 
dreadful cataracts. 

Nor less has been his temerity by land, nor fewer 
his hazards. He has reeled with giddiness on the top 
of the monument; he has crossed the street amidst the 
rush of coaches; he has been sunounded by rob- 
bers without number ; he has headed parties at the 
playhouse ; he has scaled the windows of every toast, 
of whatever condition ; he has been hunted for whole 
winters by his livals ; he has slept upon bulks, he has 
cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen ; he has rescued 
his friends from the bailiffs, has knocked down the 
constable, has bullied the justice, and pci formed many 
other exploits, that have filled the tow'n with wonder 
and with meiriment, r 

But yet greater is the fame of his understanding 
than his braveiy; for he informs us, that he is, at 
London, the established arhitiator of all points of 
honour, and the decisive judge of all peiformances of 
genius; that no musical performer is in reputation 
till the opinion of Fiolick has ratified his pietensions; 
that the theatres suspend their sentence till he begins 
the clap or hiss, in which all aie proud to concur ; 
that no publick entertainment has failed or succeeded, 
but because he opposed oi favoured it ; that all con- 
troversies at the gaming-table are leferied to his de- 
termination : that he adjusts the ceremonial at eveiy 
assembly, and prescribes eveiy fashion of pleasure or 
of dress. 

With every man wdiose name occurs in the papers 
of the day, he is intimately acquainted; and there 
aie veiy few posts, eithei in the state oi aimy, of 

winch 
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which he has not more or less influenced the disposal 
He has been very frequently consulted both upon 
war and peace, but the time is not jet come when 
the nation shall know how much it is indebted to the 
genius of Frolick 

Yet, notwithstanding all these declarations, I can- 
not hitherto persuade myself to see that Mr Frolich 
has more mt, or Knowledge, or courage, than the 
rest of mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement 
of his faculties has happened m the time of his ah 
sence For when he talks on subjects known to the 
rest of the company, he has no advantage over us, 
but by catches of interruption, briskness of interro- 
gation, and pertness of contempt , and therefore if 
ho has stunned the world with his name, and gamed 
a place in the first ranks of humanity, I cannot but 
conclude, that either a little understanding confers 
eminence at London,' or that Mr Frohck thinks us 
unworthy of the exertion of his powers, or that his 
faculties are benumbed by rural stupidity, as the mag- 
netick needle loses its animation in the polar climes 

I would not, bowel er, like many hasty philoso 
phers, search after the cause till I am certain of the 
effect , and therefore I desire to be informed, whe- 
ther, you have yet heard the great name of Mr 
Frolick If he is celebrated by other tongues than 
his own, I shall iialhngly propagate his praise , but 
jf he has swelled among us with empty boasts, and 
honours conferred only by himself, I shall treat him 
with rustick sincerity, and drive him as an impostor 
from this part of the kingdom to some region of more 
credulity 

, I am, &,c 


RltRiroLA 
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Numb. 62. Saturday, October 9.0^ 1750. 

Nitnc ego Tripiolom aipcrcm consccnicre curru<;, 
jilisti in igftotani qui rude semen humum 
Nunc ego Medcco vcUcm framUrc'draeortes, 

Quos hahuitfugicns a-ma, Connthc, tua , 

Nunb egojactandas optarem sumerc pennas, 

Swe iuas, Pcrscu , Dccdalc, sive iuas 0\id. 

Now would I mount hiS car, whose bounteous hand’ 

' First sow’d with teeming seed the furrow’d land 
Now to Mcdeca's dragons fi\ my reins. 

That swiftly bore her from Connthian plains 
Now on Dccdahan waxen pinions stray, 

Oi those which wafted Perseus on Ins way. F. LbW'is., 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

I " AM a young woman of very large fortune, which, 
- if my parents would have been persuaded to com- 
ply with the rules and customs of the polite part' of 
mankind, might long since have raised me to the 
highest honours of the female woi Id ; but so strimgely 
have they hitherto contiived to waste my life, that I 
am now on the borders of twenty, without having ever 
danced but at qur monthly assembly, or been toasted 
but -among a few gentlemen of the neighbouihood^ or 
seen any company in which it'was worth a wish to be 
distinguished 

My father having impaiied his patrimony in so- 
liciting a place at court, at last grew wise enough to 
cease his puisuit ; and, to repair the consequences of 
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expensive nttendance and negligence of his affairs* 
married a lady much older thnn himself who had 
lived in the fashionable world till she was considered 
as an incumbrance upon parties of pleasure, and, as I 
can collect from incidental informations, letired from 
gay assemblies just time enough to escape the morti 
fication of unneisal neglect 

She nas however, still ricli, and not yet wrin 
kled, my fathei was too distressfully embarrassed to 
think much on any thing but the means of extn 
cation, and! though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite conversation will always 
produce in understandings not remarkably defec 
tive, jet he was contented with a match by which 
he* might he set free from inconvemencies, that 
would have destroyed all the pleasures of imagination, 
«md taken from^softness and beauty the power of de 
lighting 

As they;, were both somewhat disgusted witk their 
treatment in the world, and married, though with- 
out any dislike of each other, yet principally for 
the sake of setting themselves free from dependance 
on caprice or fashion, they soon, retired into the, 
country, I and devoted their lives to rural business and 
diversions ^ , 

They ihnd not much, reason, to regret the change 
of their situation,, for their vanity, which had so 
long been tormented by neglect and disappointment, 
was here gratified with every honour that could be 
paid them Their long familiarity with pubhck life 
made them the oracles of all those who aspired to 
intelligence or politeness r My father dictated poh 
ticks, my mother prescribed the mode, and it was suf 
‘ ficient 
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ficient to entitle any family to some consideration, 
that they weie known to visit at Mis. Courtly^s. 

In this state they were, to speak in the st}le of no- 
velists, made happy by the birth of your coi respon- 
dent. My parents had no other child, I was there- 
foie not brow-beaten by a saucy brother, oi lost in a 
multitude of coheii esses, whose foi tunes being equal, 
would probably have conferred equal merit, and pro- 
cured equal regard ; and as my mother was now old, 
my understanding and my person had fair play, my 
inquhies were not checked, my ad\ance3 towards im- 
portance were not repressed, and I was soon suffered 
to tell my own opinions, and eaily accustomed to heai 
my own praises. 

By these accidental advantages I w^as much ex- 
alted above the young ladies with whom I convcised, 
and was treated by them w’ith great defeience. I 
saw none who did not seem to confess my superiority, 
and to be held in awe by the splendour of my ap- 
pearance ; for the fondness of my father made him 
pleased to see me dressed, and my mother had no 
vanity noi expenses to hinder her from concurring 
with his inclination. 

Thus, Mr. Ramble}\ I lived without much desire' 
after any thing beyond the circle of our visits ; and 
here I should have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my hooks, and my needle, and my 
company, had not my cuiiosity been every moment 
excited by the conveisation of my parents, who, when- 
ever they sit dow'a to familiar prattle, and endeavour 
the entertainment of each other, immediately tians- 
poit. themselves to Lfondon, and relate some adven- 
tuie in a hackney-coach, some fiolick at a masque- 

] adc, 
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rade, some conversition in the Park, orEome quarrel 
at an assembly, display the 'magnificence of a birth 
night, relate the conquests of maids of honour, or 
give a history of diversions,shows, and entertainments, 
which I had never known but from their accounts 
I am so well versed in the history of the gay world 
that I can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of 
all the last race of mts and beauties , can enumerate, 
with exact chronolog) the whole isuccession of ce- 
lebrated singers, musicians, tragedians, comedians, 

' and harlequins, ican tell to the last twenty years all 
the changes of fashions , nnd am, indeed, a com 
plefe antiquary with respect to head dresses, dances, 
and operas 1 1 

You will easily imagine > Mr Rambler, that I 
could not hear these narratives for sixteen years to 
gether, inthout suftenng some impression, and wish 
mg myself nearer to those places where every hour 
brings some new pleasure and life is diversified with 
an unexhausted succession of felicity , 

I indeed often asked my mother why she left a 
place which she recollected with so much delight, and 
why she did not visit London once a year, like some 
other ladies, and initiate me m the woild by shovvmg 
me its amusements, its grandeur, and its variety 
But she always told me that the days which she had 
seen were such as will never come again , ithat all 
diversion is now degenerated that the conversation 
of the present age is insipid, that their fashions are 
unbecoming, their customs absurd, and their morals 
corrupt , that there vis no ray left of the genius 
which enlightened the times tliat she lemembers, 
1 that 
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that no one who had seen, or heard, the ancient 
performers, would be able to hear the bunglers of 
this despicable age^ and that there is now neither 
politeness, nor pleasure, nor viitue, -in the world. 
She therefore assures me that she consults my hap- 
piness by keeping me at home, for I should now find 
nothing but vexation and disgust, and she should be 
ashamed to see me pleased with 'such foppeiies and 
trifles, as take up the thoughts of the present set of 
young people. 

With this answei I was kept quiet for several 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
confined to the country, till last summer a young 
gentleman and his sister came down to pass a feu 
months with one of our neighbours.' They had 
generally no great regard for the country ladies, but 
distinguished me by a particular complaisance, and, as 
we grew intimate, gave me such a detail of the elegance, 
the splendour, the mirth, the happiness of the town, 
that I am resolved to be no longer buried in ignorance 
and obscurity, but to share with other wits the ]oy of 
being admired, and divide with other beauties the em- 
pire of the world. 

I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate 
and impartial comparison, that I am excelled by 
Belinda, in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of gay, lively fa- 
miliarity, by which she iiringles with strangers as with 
persons long acquainted, and which enables her to 
display her powers without any obstruction, hesita- 
tion, or confusion. Yet she can relate a thousand 
civilities paid to her in publick, can produce, from 

a hundred 
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a hundred lovers, letters filled with praises, protesta 
tions, ecstasies, and despair, has been handed hy 
duhes to her chair , Ins been the occasion of innume- 
rable quarrels , has paid tiventy visits in an afternoon , 
been invited to six balls in an evening, and been forced 
to retire to lodgings in the country from the importu 
nity of courtship, and the fatigue of pleasure 

I tell }ou, Mr Rambler, I will stay here no 
longer 1 have at last prevailed upon my mother 
to send me to town, and shall set out in three vveehs 
on the grand expedition I intend to live in publick, 
and to erond into the vvantcr ever) pleasure which 
money can purchase, and ever) honour which beauty 
can obtain 

But this tedious interval Jiow shall I endure ^ Can 
not you alleviate the misery of delay hy some pleas- 
ing description of the entertainments of tlie town ? 
1 can read, I can talk, I can think of notliing else ; 
and if you wall not soothe ray impatience, heighten 
ray ideas, and animate my hopes, you may write for 
those who have more leisure, but are not to expect 
any longer tlie honour of being read by those eyes 
which are now intent only on conquest and destruc 
tion ’ I 

Rhodoclia 
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Numb. 63 . Tuesday, Odohcr 23 , 1750 . 

f 

^ llahehat sccpc ducentos, 

Scope dccem servos, modh reges atqur iclrarchas, 

Omnia magna loqucns modb, sit mihimicnsa inpes, et 
Concha sahspmi, et toga, qua: drf aider efngus, 

Quamvis crassa, queat. Hon, 

Now wth two hundred slaves he crowds his tram , 

Now walls with ten. In high and haughty strain 
At morn, of kings and go\ ernors he prates , 

At nightj A frugal table, O ye fates, 

'' A little shell the sacred salt to hold, 

“ And clothes, tlio’ course, to keep me from tlie cold,” 

FnANcrs, 

I T has been remaihed, peibaps, by eveiy writer 
who has left behind him observations upon life, 
that no man is pleased with bis piesent state ; which 
proves equally unsatisfactoiy, says Hoi ace, whether 
fallen upon by chance, or chosen with deliberation ; 
we are always disgusted with some circumstance or 
other of our situation, and imagine the condition of 
others more abundant in blessings, or less exposed to 
calamities. 

This universal discontent has been generally men- 
tioned with gieat severity of censme, as unrea- 
sonable in itself, since of two, equally envious of 
each other, both cannot have the larger share of 
happiness, and as tending to darken life with unne- 
cessary gloom, by withdrawing our minds fiom the 
contemplation and enjoyment of that happiness 
which our state affords us, and fixing our attention 
upon foreign objects, which we only behold to de- 
press 
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pi ess ourselves, and mcreise our misery bv injurious 
comparisons < 

\^en this opinion of the felicity of others predo 
minates in the heart, po as to excite resolutions of 
obtaining, at whatever pnce, the condition to which 
such transcendent privileges are supposed to be an 
nexed, when it bursts into action, and produces 
fraud, violence and injustice, it is to be pursued 
With all the rigour of legal punishments But while 
operating only upon the thoughts it disturbs none 
but him who has happened to^admit it, and, how 
ever it may inteirupt content, makes noiattack on 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it so far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may deserve some pity, and 
admit «!ome excuse 

That all are equally happy, or miserable, I sup 
pose none is su^ciently enthusiastical to maintain , 
because though we, cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man ^ has found frequent vicissi 
tudes in Ins own state, and must theiefore be con 
vinced that life is susceptible of more oi less felicity 
■\1Tiat then shall forbid us to endeavour the altera 
tion of that which is capable of being improved, and 
to grasp at augmentations of good, when vve^know 
it possible to be increased and beheie that any par- 
ticular change of situation will increase it ^ 

If he that finds himself uneasy may reasonably 
make efforts to nd himself from vexation, all min 
kind have a sufficient plea for some degree of rest 
lessness and the fault seems to be little moie than 
loo much temeritj of conclusion, in favour of some 
thing not yet experienced and too much readiness 

\ OL I 2 I) to 
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to believe, that tbe misery which our own passions 
and appetites produce, is brought upon us by acci- 
dental causes, and external efficients. 

It is, indeed, frequently discovered by us, that 
we complained too hastily of peculiar hardships, and 
imagined ourselves distinguished by embarrassments, 
in which other classes of men are equally entangled. 
We often change a lighter for a greatei evil, and 
wish ourselves restored again to the state fiom which 
we thought it desirable to be delivered. But this 
knowledge, though it is easily gained by the trial, 
is not always attainable any other way; and that 
errour cannot justly be repioached, which reason could 
not obviate, noi prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once distinct and comprehen- 
sive of human life, with all its intricacies of com- 
bination, and varieties of connexion, is beyond the 
power of moital intelligences. Of the state with 
which practice has not acquainted us we snatch a 
glimpse, we discern a point, and regulate the rest 
by passion, and by fancy. In this inquiry every 
favourite piejudice, every innate desiie, is busy to 
deceive us. We are unhappy, at least less happy 
than our natuie seems to admit; we necessaiily de- 
siie the melioiation of our lot; what we desire we 
very reasonably seek, and what we seek we are natu- 
rally eager to believe that we have found. Our con- 
fidence is often disappointed, but our reason is not 
convinced; and theie is no man who does not hope 
for something which he has not, though perhaps his 
wishes lie unactive, because he foresees the difficulty 
of attainment. As among the numerous students of 

Heimetick 
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Hermeticiv pbilosopli}, not one oppears to Iiatc de 
sistcd from the task of transmutation, from conviction 
of its impossibility, but from tveiriness of toil, or 
impatience of delay, a broken body, or exlnusted for 
tune ^ 

Irresolution and mutability arc often the faults of 
men nhose vicivs are aide, and iibose imagination is 
vigorous and excursiic, because they cannot confine 
their thoughts mthin their omi boundaries of action, 
but are continually ranging ov er all the scenes of human 
existence, and consequently arc often apt to conceiie 
tliat they fall upon new regions of pleasure, and start 
new possibilities of happiness 'i Inis they arc busied 
nath a perpetual succession of scheme,, and pass their 
lives in alternate elation and sorrow, for naint of that 
calm and immorable acquitsctnce in their condition, 
by 11 Inch men of slonor understandings are fixed for 
tier to a certain point, or led on in the plain buitcn 
track iihich their fathers and grandsires have trod 
before them 

Of two conditions of life equally muting to the 
prospect, that nail always Iiaie the disadiantagc 
nhicli lie have already tried, because the ciils 
ivhicli lie have felt iic cannot extenuate, and though 
iieliaie, perhaps from nature, tlicponcr ns well of 
aggravating the calamity ivliich ne fear, as of height 
emng the blessing ive expect, yet in those meditations 
which we indulge by choice, and nhicli are not forced 
upon the mind by necessity, ivc have alnays the art of 
fixing our regard upon tlic more pleasing images, and 
suffer hope to dispose the lights by which ne look 
upon futurity 
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The good and ill of different modes of life are 
sometimes so equally opposed, that peihaps no man 
ever yet made his choice between them upon a full 
conviction, and adequate knowledge; and therefore 
fluctuation of will is not more wondeiful, when they- 
are proposed to the election, than oscillations of a 
beam chaiged with equal weights. The mind no 
sooner imagines itself determined by some prevalent 
advantage, than some convenience of equal weight 
is discoveied on the other side, and the lesolutions 
which are suggested by the nicest examination, aie 
often repented as soon as they are taken. 

Eumenes, a young man of gieat abilities, inheiited 
a large estate fiom a fathei long eminent in conspi- 
cuous employments. His fathei, harassed with com- 
petitions, and 'perplexed with multiplicity of busi- 
ness, recommended the quiet of a private station 
with so much foice, that Eumenes foi some yeais 
resisted eveiy motion of ambitious wishes ; but being 
once provoked by the sight of oppression, which he 
could not ledress, he began to think it the duty of an 
honest man to enable himself to piotect otheis, and 
giadually felt a desiie of gieatness, excited by a 
thousand piojects of advantage to his country. His 
fortune placed him xn the senate, his knowledge and 
eloquence advanced him at couit, and he possessed 
that authoiity and influence which he had resolved to 
exert foi the happiness of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with gieatness, and 
was in a short time convinced, that in propoition as 
the power of doing well is enlai ged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt him- 
self 
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self eveiy moment in danger of being either seduced 
or driven from his honest purposes fcometimes a 
friend ivis to be gratified, and sometimes a rival to 
be crushed, by means which his conscience could 
not approve Sometimes he was forced to comply 
with the prejudices of the publick, and sometimes 
Hath the schemes of the ministry He was by de 
grees wearied with perpetual struggles to unite po- 
licy and virtue and went back to letirement as the 
shelter of innocence, persuaded that be could only 
hope to benefit mankind by a blameless example of 
private virtue Here he spent some years m tran 
quillity and beneficence, but finding that corruption 
increased, and false opinions in goveinmeiit prevailed, 
he thought himself again summoned to posts of publick 
trust from which new evidence of his otvn weakness 
again determined him to retire 
Thus men may be made inconstant by virtue and 
by vice, by too much or too little thought, yet in 
, constancy, however dignified by its motives, is always 
to be ivoided, because life allows iis but a small time 
for inquiry and experiment, and he that steadily en 
dear ours at excellence, m whatever employment, 
will more benefit mankind than he that hesitates in 
choosing his part till he is called to the performance 
The traveller that resolutely follows a rough and 
winding path, will sooner reach the end of his journey, 
than he that is always changing his direction, and 
wastes the hours of dav light in looking foi smoother 
ground, and shorter passages 
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Nubib. 64. Saturday, October' 27j 1750. 

Idem velle^ et idem nolle, ea demim Jlrmd amcitia est. Sallust, 

To live in friendship is to have the same desires and the same 
aversions. 

W HEN Sociates was building himself a house 
at Athens, being ashed by one that observed 
the littleness of the design, why a man so eminent 
would not have an abode moie suitable to his dig- 
nity ? he replied, that he should think himself suf- 
ficiently accommodated, if he could see that narrow 
habitation filled with real friends. Such was the 
opinion of this gieat master of human life, con- 
cerning the infrequency of such an union of minds 
as might deserve the name of friendship, that among 
the multitudes whom vanity or curiosity, civility or 
veneration, crowded about him, he did not expect, 
that very spacious apartments would be necessary to 
contahr all that should regard him with sincere kind- 
ness, or adheie to him with steady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requisite to the possi- 
bility of friendship, and so many accidents must concur 
to its rise and its continuance, that the greatest part of 
mankind content themselves without it, and supply its 
place as they can, with interest and dependence. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and warm 
leciprocration of benevolence, as they are incapaci- 
tated for any other elevated excellence, by perpetual 
attention to their interest, and unresisting subjection 
to their passions. Long habits may superinduce 
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inability to deny any desire, or repress, by superiout- 
motises, the importunities of anj immediate gratifi 
cation, and an iincterate sclfislmcss mil imagine all 
adiantages diminislied in proportion as tliej are com 
municated 

But not only tins liatcful and confirmed corrup 
tion, but many laneties of disposition, not incon 
sistent mtli common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendship from the heart Some ardent enough in 
their benevolence, and defective neither m officious 
ness nor liberahtv, are mutable and uncertain, soon 
attracted by neiv objects, disgusted without ofience, 
and alienated vvatliout cnmitj Others are soft and 
flexible, easilj influenced by reports or whispers, 
readj to catch alarms from cverj dubious circum 
stance, and to listen to cvcij suspicion which envy 
and flattery shall suggest, to follow the opinion of 
every confident advaser, and move bj the impulse of 
the last breath Some arc impatient of contradiction, 
inore walling to go WTong b) their own judgment, 
than to be indebted for a better or a safer way to the 
sagacity of another, inclined to consider counsel as 
insult, and inquiry as vvaint of confidence, and to 
confer their regard on no other terms than unre 
served submission, and implicit compliance Some 
are dark and involved, cquallj careful to conceal 
good and bad purpo es, and pleased with producing 
eflccts by invisible means, and showing their design 
only m its execution Others arc universally com 
mumcative, alike open to every eye, and equally 
profuse of their own secrets and those of others, 
vvatliout the necessary vigilance of caution, or the 

honest 
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honest arts of pu\dcnt integrity, icady to accuse 
without malice, and to betray without tieacheiy. Any 
of these may be useful to the communit), and pass 
thiongh the woild with the reputation of good pur- 
poses and uncon upled moials, but the) arc unfit for 
close and tender intimacies. He cannot properly be 
chosen foi a fiiend, whose hindness is exhaled by its 
own uarmth, or frozen by the bust blast of slander; 
he cannot he a useful counsellor who will hear no opi- 
nion hut his own ; he will not much invite confidence 
whose piincipal maxim is to suspect ; nor can the can- 
doui and frankness of that man he much esteemed, 
who spreads his arms to human kind, and makes c\ery 
man, without distinction, a denizen of his bosom. 

That friendship may he at once fond and lasting, 
there must not only he equal virtue on each part, hut vir- 
tue of the same kind ; not only the same end must he 
proposed, but the same means must he approved by 
both. We are often, by superficial accomplishments 
and accidental endearments, induced to love those 
whom we cannot esteem; we arc sometimes, by gicat 
abilities, andincontestahle evidences of virtue, compell- 
ed to esteem those whom we cannot love. But fi iend- 
ship, compounded of esteem and love, derhes from one 
its tenderness, and its permanence fiom the other; and 
theiefore requiies not only that its candidates should 
gain the judgment, hut that they should attract the af- 
fections; that they should not only he film in the day 
of distiess, hut gay in the hour of jollity; not only use- 
ful in exigencies, but pleasing in familiar life ; their 
piesence should give cheeifulness as well as courage, 
and dispel alike the gloom of fear and of melancholy. 

To 
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To tins mutual comphcency is generally requisite 
an uniformity of opinion, *it least of tliose active and 
conspicuous principles which discriminate parties in 
government, and sects in religion, and which every 
day opeiate more or less on the. common business of 
life For though great tenderness has, perhaps been 
sometimes known to continue between men eminent 
in contraiy factions , jet such friends are to be shown 
rather as prodigies than examples, land it is no more 
proper to regulate our conduct by such instances, than 
to leap a 'precipice because some have fallen from it 
and escaped with life 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to preserve 
private Ivindness in the midst of pubhck opposition, 
in which will necessarily be involved a thousand inci 
dents extending their influence to conversation and 
privacy Men engaged, b> moral or religious mo 
lives, in contrary parties will generally look with 
different ejes upon every man, and decide almost 
every question upon different principles When such 
occasions of dispute happen to comply is to betray 
our cause and to maintain friendship by ceasing to 
deserve it, to be silent is to lose the Imppiness and 
dignity of independence, to live m perpetual con 
Btraint, and to desert, if not to betray and who shall 
determine which of two fnends shall yield, where 
neither believes himself mistaken, and both confess 
the importance of the question ^ What then remains 
but, contradiction and debate^ and from those what 
can be expected, but acrimony and vehemence, the 
insolence of triumph, the vexation of defeat, and, 
in time, i vveahness of contest, and an extinction 

of 
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of benevolence ? Exchange of endearments and In- 
tercourse of civility may continue, indeed, as boughs 
may for a while be verdant, when the root is wound- 
ed ; but the poison of discord is infused, and though 
the countenance may pieserve its smile, the heart is 
hardening and contracting. 

That man will not be long agieeahle, whom we 
see only in times of seriousness and severity ; and 
theiefore, to maintain the softness and serenity of be- 
nevolence, it is necessary that fiiends partake each 
other’s pleasures as well as caies, and be led to the 
same diversions by similitude of taste. This is, how- 
ever, not to be considered as equally indispensable 
with conformity of principles, because any man may 
honestly, according to the piecepts of Horace, resign 
the giatifications of taste, to the humour of another, 
and fiiendship may well deseive the saciifice of plea- 
sure, though not of conscience. 

It was once confessed to me, by a painter, that 
no professor of his art ever loved another. This de- 
claiation is so far justified by the knowledge of life, 
as to damp the hopes of warm and constant fiiend- 
ship between men whom their studies have made 
competitors, and whom eveiy favourer and every 
censurer aie hourly inciting against each othei . The 
utmost expectation that expeiience can wan ant, is, 
that they should forbear open hostilities and seciet 
machinations, and, when the whole fraternity is at- 
tacked, be able to unite against a common foe. Som6 
however, though few, may perhaps be found, in whom 
emulation has not been able to oVei power gene- 
rosity, who aie distinguished fiom lowei beings by 

nobler 
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nobler motnes than the love of fame, and can pro 
serve the 'acred flame of friendship from the gusts of 
pnde, and the rubbish of interest 
Friendship is seldom lasting but between equals, or 
nhere the superionty on one side is reduced by some 
equivalent advantage on the other Benefits which 
cannot be repaid, and obligations which cannot be 
discharged, are not commonly found to increase af 
fection , they e\citc gratitude indeed, and heighten 
veneration , but commonly take away that casj free- 
dom and famiharit) of intercourse, without which, 
though there may be fidelity, and zeal, and admira 
tion, there cannot he friendship Thus imperfect 
are all earthly blessings , the great eflect of friendship 
13 beneficence, yet by tin. first act of uncommon kind 
ness It IS endangered, like plants that bear their fruit 
and die Yet this consideration ought not to restrain 
bounty, or repress compassion , for duty is to be pre- 
ferred before convenience, and he that loses part of 
•lie pleasures of friendship by Ins generosity, gams in 
its place the gratulation of his conscience 
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Numb. 65. Tuesday, October 30, 1750. 


Garrit aniles 
Ex refabellas 


The clieerful sage, when solemn dictates fail. 

Conceals the moral counsel in a tale 

O BID AH, the son of Abensina, left the caia- 
vansera early in the moining, and pursued his 
journey through the plains of Indostan. He was 
fresh and vigoious with rest; he was animated with 
hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked swiftly 
forward over the valleys, and saw the hills gradually 
rising befoie him. As he passed along, his ears were 
delighted with the moining song of the biid of paia- 
dise, he was fanned by the last fiutteis of the sinking 
breeze, and spiinkled with dew by groves of spices ; 
he sometimes contemplated the toweling height of 
the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the piimiose, eldest daughter 
of the spring : all his senses were gratified, and all caie 
was banished from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the sun appioached his 
meridian, and the increasing heat preyed upon his 
strength ; he then looked round about him foi some 
rhore commodious path. He saw, on his light hand, 
a grove that seemed to wave its shades as a sign 
of invitation; he enteied it, and found the cool- 
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ness and verdure irresistibly pleasant He did not, 
howe\er, forget whitber he was travelling but found 
a narrow way bordered with flowers, which appear 
ed to have the same direction with the mam road 
and was pleased that, by this happy experiment 
he had found means to unite pleasure with business, 
and to gain the rewards of diligence without suf- 
fering its fatigues He, therefore, still continued to 
walk for a time, without the least remission of his ar 
dour, except that lie was sometimes tempted to 
stop by the musiek of the birds whom tne heat 
had assembled in the shade , and sometimes amused 
himself ivith plucking the flowers that coiered the 
banks on either side or the fruits that hung upon 
the branches At last the green path began to de 
dine from its first tendency, and to wind among hills 
and thickets, cooled with fountains and murmur- 
ing with water falls Here Obidah paused for a 
time and began to consider whether it were longer 
safe to forsale the known and common track, but 
remembering that the heat w\s now in its greatest 
violence and that the plain was dusty and uneven, 
he resolved to pursue the new path, which he sup 
posed only to make a few meanders, in compliance 
with the vaneties of the ground, and to end at last in 
the common road 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his pace though he suspected that he was not 
gaining ground This uneasiness of his mind in 
dined him to lay hold on every new object and 
give way to every sensation that might soothe or di- 
vert him He listened to every echo, he mounted 
^ every 
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every hill for a fresh prospect, he turned aside to every 
cascade, and pleased himself with tracing the course 
of a gentle liver that rolled among the trees, and 
watered a large region with innumerable ciicum- 
volutions. In these amusements the hours passed 
away uncounted, his deviations had perplexed his 
memory, and he knew not towards what point to 
travel. He stood pensive and confused, afraid to 
go forward lest he should go wrong, yet conscious 
that the time of loitering was now past. While he 
was thus tortmed with uncertainty, the sky was over- 
spread with clouds, the day vanished fiom before 
him, and a sudden tempest gathered round his. head. 
He was now roused by his danger to a quick and pain- 
ful remembrance of his folly ; he now saw how hap- > 
piness is lost when ease is consulted he lamented the 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to seek shelter 
in the grove, and despised the petty cuiiosity that led 
him on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus 
reflecting, the air giew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his 
powei, to tread back the giound which he had passed, 
and try to find some issue where the wood might 
open into the plain. He prostrated himself on the 
ground, and commended his life to the Lord of 
nature. He rose with confidence and tranquillity, 
and pressed on with his sabie in his hand, for the 
beasts of the desert weie in motion, and on every 
hand weie heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, 
andiavage and expiiation ; all the horrours of dark- 
ness and solitude surrounded him : the winds roared 
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in the uoods, nnd the torrents tumbled from the 
hills 


ysiu.spfOi ’eo-'afii) xscr of ^loyfef 
E( fiiayayKtizy ct/uCaXXrrey o’^fif.iy vSuip 
TtyyJf" njXoa-g iSvoy iy vfsinr skXjs - eoif-ry 

\Vorlk.tlmto sudden by wintry show rs 
Down the steep hill the roaring torrent pours 
The mountain shepherd hears the distant noise 


Tlius forlorn and distressed, he wandered through 
the wild, tvithout 1 nowing whither he tras going, or 
whether he was every moment drainng nearer to 
safety or to destruction At length not fear but la- 
bour began to overcome him , his breath grew short, 
and his hnees trembled, and he was on the point of 
lying down in resignation to his fate, when he beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a taper He 
advanced towards the hglit, and hnding that it pro 
cceded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly 
at the door, and obtained admission The old man 
set before him such provisions as he had collected for 
himself, on vvhicli Obidah fed with eagerness and 
gratitude 

■Wlien the repast was over, “Tell me, said the 
hermit, ** by what clnnce thou hast been brought 
“ hither I have been now twenty years an inhabi 
“ tant of the wilderness, in which I never saw a man 
" before ’ Obidah then related the occurrences of 
his journey, without any concealment or palliation 
Son, said the hermit, ** let the errours and 
follies, the dangers and escape of this day sink 
" deep into thy heart Remember, my son tint 

“human 
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“human life is the jomney of a day. We rise in 
“ the morning of youth, full of vigour and full of 
“ expectation we set foiwaid with spirit and hope, 
“ with gayety and with diligence, and travel on a 
“ while in the straight road of piety towards the 
“ mansions of rest. In a short time we remit our 
“ fervour, and endeavour to find some mitigation of 
“ our duty, and some more easy means of obtain- 
“ ing the same end. We then relax our vigour, 
“ and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
“ at a distance, but rely upon our own constancy, 
“ and venture to approach what we resolve never to 
“ touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, and 
“ repose iir the shades of security. Here the heart 
“ softens and vigilance subsides ; we are then will- 
“ ing to inquire whether another advance cannot, be 
“ made, and whether we may not, at least, turn our 
“ eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We approach 
“ them with scruple and hesitation ; we enter them, 
“but enter timorous and trembling; and always 
“ hope to pass through them without losing the road 
“ of virtue, which w^e, for a while, keep in our 
“ sight, and to wdiich we propose to return. But 
“ temptation succeeds temptation, and one com- 
“ pliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose 
“ the happiness of innocence, and solace our dis- 
“ quiet with sensual gratifications. By degrees we 
“ let fall the remembrance of our original inten- 
“ tion, and quit the only adequate object of ra- 
“ tional desire We entangle ourselves rn business, 

“ immeige ourselves in luxury, and rove through 
“ the labyrinths of inconstancy, till the darkness 

“ of 
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" ofoldngebcginstoiimdeus.and disease and aiiMetj 
“ obstruct our ivaj We tbcn look back upon our 
‘ lives «ith borroiir, with sorrow with repentance , 
“ and vvisb, but too often vainly vvisb, tint we bad 
not fors iken tbe vva)s of virtue Happy are thej, 
‘ mj son, who shall leirn from tbj eaaniple not to 
‘ desjiair, but shall remember, tb it though the day is 
" past, and their strength is wasted, then yet remains 
“ one effort to be made, that reformation is never 
‘ hopeless, nor sincere eiideavoure ever unassisted, 
" that the wanderer may at length return after all his 
‘ errours , and that iie who iinjilores strength and 
‘ courage from above shall find danger and difficulty 
" give way before him Go now, my son, to thy re 
“pose commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence 
“ and when tbe morning calls again to toil, begin 
“ anew thy journey and thy life." 
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Numb. 66. Saturday, Noveinbei' 3, 1750. 


Pmici diqnosccrc possunt 
Vera bona, atquetllis muUum dnersa, remold 
Brroris nebula. Juv. 

How few 

Know tlieir own good , or, knowing it, pursue ’ 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears 1 Dn-i dfv. 

r I folly of Immaii wishes and pursuits lias always 

been a standing subject of mil th and declama 
tion, and lias been lidiculed and lamented from age 
to age; till perhaps the fiuitless icpetition of com- 
plaints and censures may be justly numbeied among 
the subjects of censuie and complaint. 

Some of these instructors of mankind have not con- 
tented themselves with checking the overflows of pas- 
sion, and lopping the exubeiance of desiie, but have 
attempted to destioy the loot as well as the branches; 
and not only to confine the mind within bounds, but 
to smooth it for ever by a dead calm. They have em- 
ployed their reason and eloquence to peisuade us 
that nothing is worth the wish of a wise man, have 
represented all eaithly good and evil as indiffeient, 
and counted among vulgai eriouis the dread of pain, 
and the love of life. 

It is almost always the unhappiness of a victorious 
disputant, to destioy his own authority by claiming too 
many consequences, or diffusing his proposition to an 

indefensible 
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indefensible extent When we hive heated our zeal 
in a cause, and elated our confidence with success, 
we are naturally inclined to pursue the same trim of 
reasoning, to establish some collateral truth, to lemove 
some adjacent difficulty, and to take in the whole com 
prehension of our sj stem As a prince, in the ardour 

of acquisition, is willing to secure his first conquest 
by the addition of another, add fortress to fortress, 
and city to city, till despair and opportunity turn his 
enemies upon him, and he loses in a moment the 
glory of a reign 

The philosophers having found an eas} victory over 
those desires which vi e produce in ourselves and which 
terminate iin some imaginary state of happiness un 
known and unattainable, proceeded to make further 
inioads upon the heart, and attacked at last our senses 
and our instincts They continued to war upon na 
ture with ai ms by which only folly could be conquered y 
they therefore lost the trophies of their former com 
hats, and were considered no longer with reveience or 
regard 

Yet it cannot be with justice denied, that these men 
have been very useful monitors, and have left many 
proofs of strong reason, deep penetration, and accurate 
attention to the affairs of life, which it is now our 
business to separate from the foam of a boiling imagi 
nation, and to apply judiciously to our own use They 
have show n that most of the conditions of life, which 
raise the envj of the timorous, and rouse the ambition 
of the daring, are empty shows of felicity, which, 
when they become familiar, lose their power of de 
lighting , and that the most prosperous and exalted 
2 e2 have 
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have very few advantages ovei a meaner and moie 
obsciue foitunCj when theii dangers and solicitudes 
aie balanced against their equipage, their banquets, 
and theii palaces. 

It is natuial foi eveiy man uninstructed to muimui 
at his condition, because, in the geneial infelicity of 
life, he feels his own miseiies, without knowing that 
they are common to all the lest of the species ; and 
therefore, though -he will not be less sensible of pain 
by being told that others are equally toimented, he 
will at least be fieed fiom the temptation of seeking, 
by perpetual changes, that ease which is no where to 
be found ; and, though his disease still continues, he 
escapes the hazard of exasperating it by remedies. 

The gratifications which affluence of wealth, extent 
of powei, and eminence of reputation confer, must be 
always, by their own nature, confined to a very small 
number ; and the Irfe of the greater part of mankind 
must be lost in empty wishes and painful comparisons, 
were not the balm of philosophy shed upon us, and 
our discontent at the appearances of an unequal dis- 
tribution soothed and appeased. 

It seemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the great 
masters of moral learning, to descend to familiar life, 
and caution mankind against that petty ambition 
which is known among us by the name of Vanity ; 
which yet had been an undertaking not unworthy of 
the longest beard, and most solemn austerity. For 
though the passions of little minds, acting in low 
stations, do not fill the world with bloodshed and 
devastations, or mark, by great events, the periods of 
time, yet they torture the breast on which they seize, 

infest 
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infest those that arc placed within the leach of tlieir 
influence, destroy private quiet and private virtue, and 
iinderniine insensibl} the happiness of the world 
The desire of excellence is laudable, but is very fre 
quentl) ill duccted We fall, by chance, into some 
class of manUind, and, without consulting natuie or 
wisdom, resolve to gam their regard by those qualities 
which they happen to esteem I once knew a man 
remarkably dim sighted, who by conversing much 
witli country gentlemen, found himself irresistibly de 
terminedto silvan honours His gieat ambition was 
to shoot fl)ing, and he therefore spent whole da}8 in 
the woods pursuing game , which befoie hewas neir 
enough to see them, his ipproach frighted avva) 

When it happens that the desire tends to objects 
which produce no competition, it maj be overlooked 
with some indulgence because however fiuitless or 
absurd, it cannot have ill effects upon the morals 
But most of our enjo) meats owe their value to the 
, peculiarity of possession, and when they are rated at 
too high a value give occasion to stratagems of mahg 
nitj and incite opposition, hatred, and defamation 
The contest of two rural beauties for preference and 
distinction is often sufficiently keen and rancorous 
to fill their breasts with all those passion*- which are 
geneiall) thought the curse only of senates of armies 
and of courts, and the rival dancers of an obscure 
assembly have tlieir partis ms and abettors often not 
less exasperated against each other, than those who 
are promoting the interests of rival mCnarchs 

It IS common to consider those whom we find in 
feeltd with an unreasonable rcgaid for trifling aecom 

phshmeiits 
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plishments, as chargeable with all the consequences 
of their folly, and as the authors of their own unhap- 
piness; but, perhaps, those whom we thds scoin or 
detest, have more claim to tenderness than has been 
yet allowed them. Befoie we permit our severity to 
break loose upon any fault or eriour, we ought suiely 
to consider how much we have countenanced or pro- 
moted it. We see multitudes busy in the pursuit of 
liches, at the expense of wisdom and of virtue; but we 
see the lest of mankind approving their conduct, and 
inciting theii eagerness, by paying that regard and de- 
feience to wealth, which wisdom and virtue only can 
deserve. We sec women univei sally jealous of the re- 
putation of thcii beauty, and frequently look with con- 
tempt on the caie uith which they study their com- 
plexions, endeavour to preserve or to supply the bloom 
of youth, regulate every oinament, twist their hair into 
culls, and shade their faces fiom the weather. We le- 
commend the caie of theii nobler pait, and tell them 
how little addition is made by all their arts to the 
giaces of the mind. But when was it known that fe- 
male goodness or knowledge was able to attiact that 
officiousness, or inspire that ardour, which beauty pro- 
duces whenevei it appears ? And with what hope 
can vve endeavoui to persuade the ladies, that the time 
spent at the toilet is lost in vanity, when they have 
eveiy moment some new conviction, that their inteiest 
is more effectually promoted by a riband well disposed, 
than by the biightest act of heioick viitue ? 

In every instance of vanity it will be found that the 
blame ought to be sharedamong moie than it generally 
reaches; all who exalt tiifles by immodeiate piaise, or 

instigate 
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instig'ite needless emulation byimidious incitements, 
are to be considered as perVerters of reason, and cor- 
rupters of the world, and since ciery man is obliged 
to promote happiness and \irtue, he should be care 
ful not to mislead unuary minds, by appearing to set 
too high a aalue upon things by uhich no real excel 
lencc IS conferred 
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Ai i tXrIJaf ^ccxBTt f ya^Sf, a,; Aoyfi; 

Kaklf ^XfVUTir Sfifian, Se EuBir 

Exilci the proverb soj*s, subsist on hope 

DclusdO hope soil points to Jistont good 

To good that mochs upproacli 

r I iHERE IS no temper so generall) indulged os 
hope , other passions operate by starts on parti 
cular occasions, or in certain parts of life , but hope 
begins iMth the first poiver of comparing our actual 
atilh our possible state, and attends us through e\ery 
stage and penod, ahvays urging us forward to new 
acquisitions, and holding out some distant blessing to 
our view, promising us either relief from pain, or in 
crease of happiness 

Hope IS necessary in every condition The miseries 
of poverty, of sichness, of captivity, would, without 
this comfort, be insupportable, nor does it appear 
that the happiest lot of terrestrial existence can set 

us 
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US above the want of this geneial blessing ; or that 
life, when the gifts of nature and of fortune aie accu- 
mulated upon it, would not still be wretched, weie it 
not elevated and delighted by the expectation of some 
new possession, of some enjoyment yet behind, by 
which the wish shall be at last satisfied, and the heait 
filled up to its utmost extent. 

Hope is, indeed, veiy fallacious, and promises what 
it seldom gives ; but its promises are more valuable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it seldom fiustrates us 
without assuiing us of lecompensing the delay by a 
greatei bounty. 

I was musing on this strange inclination which 
eveiy man feels to deceive himself, and considering 
the advantages and dangers pioceeding fiom this gay 
prospect of futuiity, when, falling asleep, on a sudden 
I found myself placed in a gaiden of which jny sight 
could desciy no limits. Eveiy scene about me was 
gay and gladsome, light with sunshine, and fiagiant 
wdth perfumes ; the ground was painted with all the 
variety of spiing, and all the choii of nature was 
singing in the gloves. When 1 had lecovered fiom 
the hist raptuies, with which the confusion of plea- 
suie had for a time entianced me, I began to take a 
particulai and dehbeiate view of this delightful region. 
I then peiceived that I had yet higher gratifications to 
expect, and that, at a small distance fiom me, theie 
w'eie brightei floweis, cleaier fountains, and moie 
lofty gloves, wheie the biids, which I yet heard but 
faintly, weie exeiting all the powei of melody. The 
trees about me weie beautiful with veiduie, and fra- 
giant with blossoms ; but I w'as tempted to leave 

them 
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tliem I)j tlie iiglit of ripe fruit?, wliicli seemed to 
Imng onl) to be plucked I tbircforc u-ilkcd Instilj 
foni'irds, but found, ns 1 proceeded, ibat tbt colours 
of the field fidul at iiis npproich tlie fruit fell 
before I renebed it, the birds ficn still singing be 
fore me, and tliougli I prcsseil nmnird \utli great 
celeritj, I was still m sight of pleasures of mIiicIi 
I could not jet gam tlie possession and uliicli 
seemed to mock nij diligence, and to retire ns I 
adnneed 

Tliougb I teas confounded uitli so man) alterna 
lions of JO) and grief, 1 set persisted to go foniard, 
111 liopes that these fugitiec delights nould in time be 
oeertaken At length I sail an innumtnblc iniiltitude 
of cscrvngc and 'cx nho seemed all to partake of 
some general fehcili , for cien cliea;! nas flushed 
teath confidence, and teen c)c sparkled unh eager 
ness )et each appeared to liaic some particular and 
secret ple-asiire, and ser) feu ncre uilliiig to com 
inunicate their intentions or extend their coiiccni 
bc)ond themselies Most of them seemed b) the 
rapidit) of their motion too bus) to grntif) the cun 
osit) of n stranger, and therefore I ms eoiitent for a 
uliilc to g'lze upon them, seithoiit interrupting them 
with troublesome inquiries At last I obsereed one 
man worn with time and unable to struggle m the 
crowd , and therefore supposing him more at leisure, 
I began to accost bun but be turned from me with 
anger, and told me he must not be disturbed for the 
great hour of projection was non come when Mercurj 
should lose bis wings nidslaicrj should no longer 
dig the mine fur gold 
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I left him, and attempted anotliei, whose softness 
of mien, and easy movement, gave me reason to hope 
for a more agreeable leception ; but he told me, with 
a low bow, that nothing would make him moie happy 
than an oppoitunity of serving me, wdiich he could 
not now w'ant, for a place which he had been twenty 
yeais soliciting would be soon vacant. From him I 
had recourse to the next, who w’as depaiting in haste 
to take possession of the estate of an uncle, who by 
the couise of nature could not live long. He that 
follow'ed w'as piepaiing to dive for tieasuie in a new- 
invented bell ; and anothei was on the point of dis- 
covering the longitude. 

Being thus rejected w'heresoever I applied myself 
for infoimation, I began to imagine it best to desist 
from inquiry, and try wdiat my own observation w’ould 
discover ; but seeing a young man, gay and thought- 
less, I lesolved upon one more expeiiment, and w’as 
infoiraed that I was in the gaiden of Hope, the 
daughtei of Desire, and that all those whom I saw 
thus tumultuously bustling lound me were incited by 
the piomises of Hope, and hastening to seize the gifts 
w'hich she held in hei hand. 

I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddess in 
the bloom of youth, sitting on a thionc; around her 
lay all the gifts of foitune, and all the blessings of 
life weie spiead abroad to view ; she had a perpetual 
gayety of aspect, and eveiy one imagined that her 
smile, which was impaitial and geneial, was duected 
to himself, and tiiumphed in his owm superiority to 
otheis, who had conceived the same conlidence from 
the same mistake. 


I then 
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I then mounted an eminence, tfrom which I had a 
more extensive view of the wholes place, and could 
with less perplexity consider the different conduct of 
the crowds that filled it From this station I observed, 
that the entrance into the garden of Hope was by two 
gates, one of which was Kept by Revson, and the 
other by Fancy Reason was surly and scrupulous, 
and seldom turned the key without many interroga 
tones, and long hesitation, hut Favcy was a kind 
and gentle portress, slie held her gate wide open, and 
welcomed all equally to the district under her super- 
intendency , so that the passage was crowded by all 
those who either feared the examination of Reason, 
or had been rejected by her 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, bj aciaggy, shpperv, and winding 
path, called the Stret^ht of Dificiilty, which those 
who entered with the permission of the guard endea- 
voured to climb But though they surveyed the way 
very carefully before they began to rise and marked 
out the several stages of their progress, they com 
monly found unexpected obstacles and were obliged 
frequently to stop on the sudden, where they imagined 
Ihe way plain and even A thousand intricacies em 
barrassed them, a thousand slips threw them back, 
and a thousand pitfalls impeded their advance 
So formidable were the dangers and so frequent the 
miscarriages that many returned from the fiist at 
tempt, and many fainted m the midst of the uaj and 
only a very small number were led up to the summit 
of Hope, by the hand of Forti^'UDE Of these few 
the greater part, when they liad obtained tlie gift 

wliieh 
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whicli IIopkIiucI pioniised tlicii), TCgrotU'd tlic labour 
which it cost, and felt iu their success the rcgictof 
disappointment; the lest rcliicd with their prize, and 
were led by Wisdom to the houers* of Comlnt, 
Tinning then touards the gate of F\Nfn, I could 
hnd no uay to the seat of Tlorr ; hut though she sat 
full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of in- 
vitation, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was, on that side, inaccessibly steep, hut so 
channelled and shaded, that nom* perceived the im- 
possibility of ascending it, hut each imagined himself 
to have discovered a way to whiih the rest were 
strnngeis. hlany cNpedicnls were indeed tried h) this 
industrious tiihc, of whom some were making them- 
selves w'ings, which otheis were eontiiving to actuate 
by the perpetual motion. But with all their labour, 
and all theii aitificcs, they nc\er rose ahoie the 
ground, or quickly fell back, noi ever appioachcd the 
throne of Horn, hut continued still to gaze at a di- 
stance, and laughed at the riou progress of those 
w'hom they saw toiling in the 

Pait of the favourites of Fancy, when the) had 
entered the garden, wdthout making, hive the rest, an 
attempt to climb the mountain, tinned immediately 
to the vale of Idm:ni:ss, a calm and niidistuihcd 
retiiement, fiom whence they could always have Hon: 
in piospect, and to w'hich they pleased themselves 
with believing that she intended speedily to descend. 
These weie indeed scoincd by all the lest , but they 
seemed very little affected by contempt, ad\ice, or 
leproof, but weie resolved to expect at case the faioiu 
of the goddess. 

Among 
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Among tins gay race I was wandering and found 
them leady to answ er all my questions and willing to 
communicate tlipjr mirth , but turning lound, I ‘;aw 
two dreadful monsters entering the \ale one of whom 
I knew to be Age, and the other Want Sport 
and revelling were now at an end, and an universal 
shiiek of affright and distress burst out and awaked 
me 


Numb 68 Saturday, Nofe/ttier 10, 1750 

Vivendum recti clim propter plunma turn his 
Practpue causis, ut Itnguas mancipiorujit 
Contmnas nam lingua tnah pars pesstma sent Jyr 

Let us live well were it ftlone for this 

The baneful tongues of servants to despise 

Slander that worst of poisons ever finds 

An ensj entrance to ignoble minds Hervbt 

r I iHE younger Pliny has very justly observed, that 
-L of actions that deserve our attention the most 
splendid are not always the greatest Fame, and 
wonder, and applause, are not excited but by external 
and adventitious circumstances, often distinct and 
separate from virtue and heroism Eminence of 
station, greatness of effect and all the favours of 
fortune, must concur to place excellence in publick 
view, but fortitude, diligence and patience, divested 
of their show glide unobserved through the crowd 
of life, and suffer and act, though with the same 

vigour 
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vigour and constancy, }ct without pity and without 
praise. 

This rcinarh may be extended to all pruts of life. 
Nothing is to be estimated by its cfiect upon common 
eyes and common ears. A thousand miseries make 
silent and invisible inroads on mankind, and the heart 
feels innumerable throbs, uhich never break into 
complaint. Pcrhap=‘, likewise, our pleasures arc for 
the most part equally seeiet, and most are borne up 
by some pin ate satisfaction, some internal conscious- 
ness, some latent hope, some peculini pro-^pcct, which 
they ne\er communicate, but reserve for solitary 
hours, and clandestine meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of small in- 
cidents and petty occurrences ; of uislies for objects 
not remote, and grief for disappointments of no fatal 
consequence ; of insect vexations which sting ns and 
fly away, impel tinenccs which buz a while about us, 
and aie beaid no more; of mcteoious pleasuics 
which dance before us and are dissipated ; of com- 
pliments which glide oflT the soul like other musiek, 
and aie forgotten by him that ga\e and him that 
received them. 

Such is the geneial heap out of wliicb every man is 
to cull bis own condition : foi, as the chemists tell us 
that all bodies are lesolvable into the same elements, 
and that the boundless variety of things arises fioin 
the different proportions of very few ingredients; so 
a few pains and a few pleasures are all tire materials 
of human life, and of these the proportions are partly 
allotted by Providence, and partly left to the arrange- 
ment of reason and of choice. 


As 
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As these ire noil or ill disposed, man is for tlie 
most part happy or miserahle Tor aery fen are 
involaed m great eacnts, or haae their thread of life 
entwisled avith the chain of causes on avliich armies 
or nations are suspended, and eaen those who seem 
nliolly busied in piiblick affairs, and eleiafed aboic 
low cares, or Iria lal pleasures, pass the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domcstich scenes , from 
these they came into piiblick lift, to these they arc 
cveiy hour recalled hj passions not to be suppressed , 
in these thej haae the reward of their toils, and to 
these at last they retire 

Tlie great end of prudence is to giae cheerfulness 
to those hours which splendour cannot gild, and ac 
clamatioii cannot c.\hilantc, those soft interaals of 
unbended amusement, in aaliich a man shrinks to his 
natural dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments 
or disguises, which he feels in privacy to be useless 
incumbrances, and to loseall effect when thej become 
familiar To be happy at home is the ultimate result 
of all ambition, the end to which every enterprise and 
labour tends, and of which everj desire piompts the 
prosecution 

It IS, indeed, at home that every man iiiiist be 
known by those who would make a just cstiiiiate 
either of his virtue or feheit) , for smiles and em 
broider} are alike occ.isional, and the mind is often 
dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious be 
nevolence 

Every man must have found some whose lives, in 
every house but their own, were a continual scries of 
hypocrisj, and who concealed tinder fair appeai- 

ances 
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uiices bad qiiidUics wliidi, whcMicACi they tlioiigbt 
tbemsclvcs out ol tlie reach of censure, biokc out 
fioni theii icstrnint, like winds imprisoned in their 
cavcins, and nliom evciy one had reason to lo\e, 
hilt they whose ]o\e a wise man is chiefly solicitous to 
procure. And theie are others who, without any show 
of geneial goodness, and without the alti actions by 
rvhich popnknity is conciliated, arc received among 
their own families as bestowers of happiness, and re- 
verenced as instiuclors, guardians, and benefactors. 

The most authentick uitnesses of any man’s cha- 
racter aie those who know him in his own familv, and 
see him uithont any lestraint or uile of conduct, but 
such as he volnntaiily pi escribes to himself. If a man 
canies \iitue witli him into his piivate apaitment^-, 
and takes no advantage of unlimited power or piobahle 
secrecy; if we trace him thiough the loiind of his 
time, and find that his character, with those allow- 
ances w’hich moital fiailty must always want, is uni- 
form and regnlai, wc have all the e\idenee of his ^inee- 
lity that one man can have with regard to another, and, 
indeed, as hypociis) cannot be its own lewai d, W'c ma} , 
without hesitation, dctcimine that his heait is pure. 

The highest panegyiirk, thcicfon*, that piivate 
virtue can receive, is the piaise of servants Foi, 
however vanity or insolence niu) look down with 
contempt on the snfliage of men undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very sel- 
dom happens that the}' commend or blame without 
justice. Vice and viitue aie easily distinguished. 
Oppression, according to Haiiington’s aplioiism, 
will be felt by those that cannot see it, and, pei- 
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haps, it falls out i er) often that, in moral questions, 
the philosophers in the gown, and in the lively, 
differ not so much m their sentiments, as m their 
language and have equal power of discerning right, 
though thej cannot point it out to others with equal 
address i , 

There are veiy few faults to be committed in so 
litude or ivithout some agents, partners, confede- 
rates, or witnesses, and, therefore, the servant must 
commonly Know the secrets of a master, who has 
any secrets to entrust , and failings merely personal 
are so frequently exposed by that security wliieli 
pride and follj generally produce, and so inqui 
sitively watched by that desire of reducing the me 
qualities of condition, which the lower oiders of the 
world will alwajs feel, that the testimony of a me 
nial doniestick can seldom be considered as defective 
for want of knowledge And though its impartiality 
may be sometimes suspected, it is at least as credi 
ble as that of equals, where rivalry instigates censure, 
01 friendship dictates palliations 

The danger of betraying our iveakness to our ser 
vants, and the impossibility of concealing it from 
them, may be justly considered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life For no condition is 
more hateful or despicable than his who has put 
himself in the power of his servant , in the power of 
him whom, perhaps, he has first corrupted by inak 
mg him subservient to his vices, and whose fidelity 
he therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of ho" 
nestv or reason It is seldom know n that auth irity 
thus acquired, is possessed without insolence, or that 
the master is not forced to confess, by his tameness 
VOL j 2 1 or 
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ov forbearance, that he has enslaved himself by some 
foolish confidence. And his crime is equally punish- 
ed, whatever part he takes of the choice to which 
he is reduced ; and he is from that fatal houi, in which 
he saciificed his dignity to his passions, in perpetual 
dread of insolence or defamation ; of a conti oiler at 
home, or an accusei abroad. He is condemned to 
pui chase, by continual bribes, that secrecy which biibes 
nevei secuied, and which, after a long course of sub- 
mission, promises, and anxieties, he will find violated 
in a fit of rage, oi in a frolick of drunkenness. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the 
great pieiogative of innocence ; an exemption gi ant- 
ed only to invaiiable virtue. But guilt has always its 
horrouis and solicitudes ; and, to make it yet more 
shameful and detestable, it is doomed often to stand 
in awe of those to whom nothing could give influence 
or weight, but theii powei of betiaying. 
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haps, it falls out i erj often that, in moral questions, 
the philosophers in the goivn, and in the lively, 
differ not so much m their sentiments, as in their 
language and have equal power of discerning right, 
though thej cannot point it out to others with equal 
address i , 

There are veiy few faults to be committed in so 
litude or ivithout some agents, partners, confede- 
rates, or witnesses, and, therefore, the servant must 
commonly hnow the secrets of a master, who has 
any secrets to entrust , and failings merely personal 
are so frequently exposed by that security which 
pride and follj generally produce, and so inqui 
sitively watched by that desire of reducing the me 
qualities of condition, which the lower orders of the 
world will alwajs feel, that the testimony of a me 
nial domestick can seldom be considered as defective 
for want of knowledge And though its impartiality 
may be sometimes suspected, it is at least as credi 
ble as that of equals, where rivalry instigates censure, 
01 friendship dictates palliations 

The danger of betraying our weakness to our ser 
vants, and the impossibility of concealing it from 
them, may be justly considered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life For no condition is 
more hateful or despicable than his who has put 
himself in the power of his servant , in the power of 
him whom, perhaps, he has first corrupted by inak 
mg him subservient to his vices, and whose fidelity 
he therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of ho" 
nestv or reason It is seldom know n that auth irity 
thus acquired, is possessed without insolence, or that 
the master is not forced to confess, by his tameness 
VOL j 2 V or 
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contrariety of debigns, and di'-similitude of peisonal 
qualities, all involved in one common distiess, and all 
struggling with affliction which they cannot hope to 
oveicome. 

The other miseiies, vdiich waylay our passage 
through the world, wisdom may escape, and forti- 
tude may conquer: by caution and ciiciimspection 
we may steal along with veiy little to obstruct or in- 
commode us; by spiiit and vigour we may toice a 
way, and reward the vexation of contest b) the plea- 
sures of victory. But a time must come when our 
policy and bravery shall be equally useless ; wdien we 
shall all sink into helplessness and sadness, without 
any power of receiving solace from the pleasures 
that have formerly delighted us, or any prospect of 
emerging into a second possession of the blessings 
that we have lost. 

The industry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for these hours 
of dejection arid melancholy, and to gild the dread- 
ful gloom with artificial light. The most usual 
support of old age is wealth. He whose possessions 
are large, and whose chests are full, imagines him- 
self always fortified against invasions on his autho- 
rity. If he has lost all other means of government, 
if his strength and his reason fail him, he can at last 
alter his will; and, therefore, all that have hopes must 
likewise have fears, and he may still continue to give 
laws to such as have not ceased to regard their own 
interest. 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the last fortress to which age retires, and ' 

in 
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in which he males the stand against the upstart 
race that seiztb his domains, disputes his com- 
mands, and cincels his prescriptions But litre, 
thougir tliere ma) he saftt}, there js no pleasure , 
and uhat remains is but a proof that more was once 
possessed 

Nothing seems to hate been more universally 
ureaded by the ancients than orbitj, or want of 
children , and indeed to a man who has survived all 
the companions of his }outh all who hn\e partici 
pated his pleasures and his cares, lm\e been engaged 
in the same events, and filled their minds with the 
same conceptions, this full peopled world is a dismal 
solitude He stands forlorn and silent, neglected or 
insulted, m the midst of multitudes animated with 
hopes which he cannot share, and employed in busi 
ness which be is no longer able to forward or retard , 
nor can he find an) to whom his life or his death is 
of importance, unless he has secured some domestick 
gratifications, some tender emplo) inenls, and endeared 
himself to some whosemterest and gratitude may unite 
them to him 

So different arc the colours of life ns ue lool 
forward to the future or backward to the past, 
and so different the opinions and sentiments which 
this contrariet) of appearance naturall) produces, 
that the conversation of the old and )oung ends ge 
nerally with contempt or pit) on either side To 
a* young man entering the world with fulness of 
hope and ardour of pursuit nothing is so unpltasmg 
as the cold caution the faint expect itions, tin scru 
puloiis diffidence winch experience and disappoint 
inents certainl) infuse, and the old man wonders m 

his 
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bis turn that the world never can grow wiser, that 
neither precepts, nor testimonies, can cure boys of 
tbeii credulity and sufficiency ; and that not one can 
be convinced that snares are laid for him, till he finds 
himself entangled. 

Thus one generation is always the scorn and 
wonder of the other, and the notions of the old 
and young aie like liquois of diffeient gravity and 
texture which nevei can unite. The spirits of 
youth sublimed by health, and volatilized by passion, 
soon leave behind them the phlegmatick sediment 
of weaiiness and delibeiation, and burst out in te- 
meiity and enterprise. The tenderness, therefore, 
which natiue infuses, and which long habits of be- 
neficence confirm, is necessary to leconcile such op- 
position ; and an old man must be a father to bear 
with patience those follies and absurdities which he 
will perpetually imagine himself to find in the schemes 
and expectations, the pleasures and the sorrows, of 
those who have not yet been hardened by time, and 
chilled by frustration. 

Yet, it may be doubted, w'bether the pleasure of 
seeing children lipening into stiength, be not over- 
balanced by the pain 'of seeing some fall in the 
blossom, and others blasted in their growth ; some 
shaken down with storms, some tainted with cankeis, 
and some shiivelled in the shade ; and whether he 
that extends his care beyond himself, does not mul- 
tiply his anxieties moiethan his pleasuies, and weary 
himself to no pm pose, by supeiintending what he 
cannot regulate. 

But, though age be to ’every order of human 
beings sufficiently terrible, it is particularly to be 

dreaded 
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dreided by fine ladies, nlio lia\e bad no other end or 
ambition than to fill up tlie day and tin. niglit with 
dress diversions, and flattery, and who, having made 
no acquaintance with Itiiowledge, or with business, 
have constantly caught all their ideas from the ciir 
rent prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all their 
happiness to compliments and treats With these la- 
dies, age begins early, and very often lasts long , it be 
gins when their beauty fades, when their mirth loses 
its sprightlincss, and their motion its case I roin that 
time, all vv Inch gav,. them joy vanishes from about 
them, they hear the praises bestowed on others, which 
used to sivcll their bosoms with exultation They 
V isit the seats of feheity, and endeavour to continue 
the habit of being delighted But jileasure is only 
received when vve believe that wc give it, in return 
Neglect and petulance inform them that their power 
and their value are past, and what then remains 
but a tedious and comfortless uniformity of tune, 
without any motion of the heart, or exercise of the 
reason 

Yet, however age may discourage us by its appear 
ance from considering it in prospect vve shall all by 
degrees certainly he old, and theiefore vve ought to 
inquire what provision can be made against that time 
of distress ^ what happ ness can be stored iqi against 
the winter of life and how vve may pass our latter 
years with serenity and cheerfulness ^ 

If It has been found by the ei perience of mankind, 
that not even the best seasons of life are able to supply 
sufficient gratifications without anticipating uncertain 
I felicities. It cannot surely he supposed that old age 
vvornvvith labours, harassed with anxieties, and tortured 

with 
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with diseases, should have any gladness of its own, 
or feel any satisfaction from tlie contemplation of the 
present. All the comfort that can now be expected 
must be lecalled fiom the past, or borrowed from the 
future : the past is very soon exhausted, all the events 
or actions of which the memoiy can afford pleasure 
are quickly recollected; and the futuie lies beyond 
the grave, where it can be reached only by virtue and 
devotion. 

Piety is the only pioper and adequate lelief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without leli- 
gious hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and 
feels pains and sorrows incessantly crowding upon 
him, falls into a gulf of bottomless misery, in which 
eveiy reflection must plunge him deeper, and where 
he finds only new gradations of anguish, and precipices 
of horrour. 


1 
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Numb 70 Satobda\, NouemJer 17, 1750 


Jrgentea prcUt 

Auroittenor fulco frettosxor ffre OtfD 

Succeeding times a mlrer age behold 

Excelling brasi but more cxcell tl by gold Dryden 

TTESrOD. in lim celebrated distribution of man- 
kind, divides them into three orders of intellect 
“ The first place, sap he, *' belongs to him that can 
“ bj his own poners discern nhat is right and fit, 
” and penetrate to the remoter motiies of action 
" The second is claimed bj him that is nillmg to hear 
“ instruction, and can perceive right and urong when 
“ they arc shown him b) another but he that has 
“ neither acuteness nor docility, who can neither find 
“ the way by himself, nor will be led by others, is a 
“ wreteh without use or value ” 

If we survey the moral world, it mil be found that 
the same dnision may be made of men, with regard to 
their virtue There are some whose principles are so 
firmly fixed, whose conviction is so constantlv present 
to their minds, and who haie raised in themselies 
such ardent wishes for the approbation of God, and 
the Inppiness with which he has promised to reward 
obedience and perseverance, that they rise aboio all 
other cares and considerations, and uniformly examine 
every action and desire, bv comparing it with tlie di- 
vine 
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vine commands. Theie are others in a hind of equi- 
poise between good and ill ; who are moved on the 
one part by riches or pleasure, by the gratifications of 
passion and the delights of sense ; and, on the other, 
by laws of which they own the obligation, and rewards 
of which they believe the reality, and whom a very 
small addition of weight turns either way. The third 
class consists of beings immersed in pleasure, or aban- 
doned to passion, without any desire of higher good, or 
any effort to extend their thoughts beyond immediate 
and gross satisfactions. 

- The second class is- so much the most numerous, 
that it may be considered as comprising the whole 
body of mankind. Those of the last are not veiy 
many, and those of the fiist are veiy few; and neither 
the one nor the other falls much under the considera- 
tion of the moralist, whose precepts are intended 
chiefly for those who aie endeavouring to go fonvard 
up the steeps of virtue, not foi those who have already 
leached the summit, or those who are lesolved to stay 
for evei in their present situation. 

To a man not veised in the living world, but ac- 
customed to judge only by speculative leason, it is 
scarcely credible that any one should be in this state of 
indififeience, or stand undetei mined and unengaged, 
ready to follow the fiist call to either side. It seems 
certain, that either a man mu^t believe that virtue will 
make him happy, and resolve therefore to be virtu- 
ous, or think that he may be happy without virtue, 
and therefoie cast off all caie but for his present in- 
terest. It seems impossible that conviction should be 
on one side, and piactice on the othei ; and that he 

who 
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ivlio lias seen the right ivay should soluntarily shut 
his ejes, that he may quit it uath more tranquillity 
Yet all these absurdities are ciery hour to be found 
the nisest and hist men deviate from Knoivn and ac 
knonledgcd duties, by inadiertency or surprise, and 
most are good no longer than nhile temptation is 
aivay, than while their passions ore without excite- 
ments, and their opinions arc free from the counter- 
action of any other motive 
Among tlie sentiments winch almost eieiy man 
changes as he advances into years, is the expec- 
tation of uniformity of character He that with- 
out acquaintance with the pow cr of desire, the cogency 
of distress, the complications of aOairs, or the force 
of partial influence, has filled his mind with the 
excellence of virtue, and, havaiig never tried Ins re 
solution in any encounters with hope or fear, be 
lieves It able to stand firm whatever shall oppose 
It, will be always clamorous against the smallest 
failure, ready to exact the utmost punctualities of 
right, and to consider every man that fails in any 
part of his duty, as without conscience and without 
merit, unworthy of trust or love, of pity or regard , 
as an enemy whom all should join to dm e out of so 
ciety, as a pest which all should avoid, or as a need 
which all should trample 

It IS not but by experience, that we are taught 
the possibility of retaining some virtues, and re- 
jecting other',, or of being good or bad to a par 
ticulnr degree For it is very easy to the solitary 
rcasoner, to prove that the same arguments by vvlucli 
the mind is fortified against one crime are of equal 
' force 
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force against all, and the consequence very naturally 
follows, that he whom they fail to move on any oc- 
casion, has either never consideied them, or has by 
‘^ome fallacy taught himself to evade theii validity; and 
that, theiefore, when a man is known to be guilty of 
one Clime, no faither evidence is needful of his depra- 
vity and coil option. 

Yet, such is the state of all mortal virtue, that 
it is ah\ays uncertain and variable, sometimes ex- 
tending to the whole compass of duty, and some- 
times shrinking into a nariow space, and fortifying 
only a few avenues of the heart, while all the rest 
is left open to the incursions of appetite, or given 
up to the dominion of wickedness. Nothing there- 
fore is more unjust than to judge of man by too 
short an acquaintance, and too slight inspection; 
for it often happens that, in the loose, and thoughtless, 
and dissipated, theie is a secret radical worth, which 
may shoot out by proper cultivation ; that the spark 
of heaven, though dimmed and obstiucted, is yet not 
extinguished, but may, by the bieath of counsel and 
exhortation, be kindled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely good is irrecoveiably abandoned, is to sup- 
pose that all are capable of the same degiees of 
excellence ; it is indeed to exact from all that per- 
fection which none ever can attain. And since the 
purest viitue is consistent with some vice, and the 
virtue of the greatest number w'ith almost an equal 
propoition of contraiy qualities, let none too hastily 
conclude, that all goodness is lost, though it may 
foi a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; for most 

minds 
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minds nre the sln\es of external circumstancts and 
conform to any hand tint undertakes to mould them, 
roll down m) torrent of cwbtom in which they happen 
to be caught, or bend to any importunity that bears 
hard igainst thtm 

It may be pnrticuhrlj obsened of women, that 
tiny are for the most part good or bad, as they fall 
among those who practise iice or virtue, ind that 
neither education nor reason gives tliem much securiU 
again*;! the influence of txainjAe Whether it be that 
they have less courage to stand a^mst oppo*.iti()n, or 
that thtir desire of admiration makes them ‘•aenfice 
their principles to the pool pleasure of worthless 
praise, it is certain, whatever be the cause, that female 
goodness seldom keeps its ground against laughter, 
flatter), or fashion 

Fortins reason, every one should consider him 
SI If as entru ted, not only with his own conduct, 
but with that of others, and as accountable not 
only for the duties winch he neglects or the crimes 
that he commits, but for that negligente and ir 
regularity which he may encourage or meulcatc 
Every man in whatever station, has or endea 
vours to have. Ins followers, admirers and imita 
tors, and has therefore the influence of liis exam 
pie to Witch with care he ought to avoid not 
only crimes hut the appearance of crimes, md not 
only to practise virtue but to applaud countenance, 
and suppoit it For it is possible that for want 
of attention, we may teach other*; faults from which 
ourselves are free, or, by a cowardly desertion of a 

cause 
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cause which we oui selves appiove, may pervert those 
who fix theii eyes upon us, and, having no rule 
of their own to guide their course, are easily mis- 
led by the aberrations of that example which they 
choose for their direction. 
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which the opponents aie not only made confident by 
then numbeiSj and stiong by then union, but aie 
baldened by contempt of theii antagonist, whom they 
always lobk upon as a wictch of low notions, conti acted 
views, mean conveisation, and naiiow foitune, who 
envies thp ele\ ations which he cannot i each, who would 
gladly imbitter the happiness which his inelegance oi 
indigence deny him to paitahe, and who has no othei 
end in his advice than to revenge his own moitification 
by hindeiing those whom thcii biith and taste have 
set above him, fiom the enjo) ment of then supeiioiity, 
and biinKino: them down to a leiel with himself. 

O O 

Though Ihaieneici found myself much affected 
by this foimidable censuie, which I have incimed often 
enough to be acquainted wdth its full foice, yet I shall 
in some measuie obviate it on this occasion, by offer- 
ing very little 111 my own name, either of aigument or 
entreaty, since those wdio suffer by this geneial infatua- 
tion may be supposed best able to i elate its cficcts. 

SIR, 

r I ■'HERE seems to be so little knowdedge left in 
^ the woild, and so little of that leflcctioii piactised 
by which knowledge is to be gamed, that I am in 
doubt, whethei I shall be undei stood, when I com- 
plain of want of oppoi tumty foi thinking; oi whether 
a condemnation, which at piesent seems iiieveisible, to 
peipetual ignoiance, wulliaise any compassion, eithei 
in you, oi your leadeis : yet I will ventuie to lay my 
state befoie you, because I believe it is natural 
to most minds to take some pleasuie in complain- 
ing 
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ing of evils, of which they have no reason to 
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Ashamed 

I am the daughter of a man of great fortune, whose 
diffidence of marthind, and perhaps the pleasure of 
bontinual accumulation, incline him to reside upon his 
own estate and to educate his children in his own 
house, where I was bred if not with the most brilliant 
examples of virtue before my ejes, at least remote 
enough fiom any incitements to vice, and wanting 
neither leisure nor boohs, nor the acquaintance of some 
personsof learningin the neighbourhood lendeavoured 
to acquire such knowledge as might most recommend 
me to esteem, and thought myseU able to support a 
conversation upon most of the subjects, which my sex 
and condition made it proper for me to understand 

I had besides my knowledge, as my mamma and 
my maid told me a very fine face and elegant shape 
and with all these advantages had been seventeen 
months the reigning toast for twelve miles round 
and never came to the monthly assembly but I heard 
the old ladies that sat by wishing that U might end welly 
and their daughters criticising my air riy features, or 
my dress 

You know, Mr Rambler, that ambition is natural 
to youth, and curiosity to under landing, and therefore 
Will hear without wonder that I was desirous to ex 
tend my victories over those who might give moi# 
honour to the conqueror, and that I found m a 
country life a continual repetition of the same plea 
sures, which was not sufficient to fill up the mind for 
the present or raise any expectations of the future 
and I will confess to you, that I was impatient for a 
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